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THIRD SURWVE Y continued. 


County of KiNcarDINE. 


AM ſorry to obſerve, that agriculture 
in this country makes little figure 
except among a few patriotic gentle- 
men. But their example cannot 
fail, in time, to have its effect; and when 
the ſpirit of improvement is once raiſed” 
among the tenants, it will diffuſe itſelf 
rapidly, to their own benefit, and to that 


of the nation in general. 
Vol. II. A * "FRE 
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Tux village of Laurencekirk has increa- 
ſed conſiderably under the patronage of 
Lord Gardenſton. That gentleman, intent 
to people his village with uſeful hands, af- 
fords every conyeniency ; grants feus, 
with a few acres, at a moderate rent, to 
incloſe and improve. Many wiſhing to 
live under ſo good a maſter, have taken 
feus, made kitchen-gardens incloſed with 
hedge and; ditch, and dreſſed their ſmall 
fields. Their houſes are neat; they are 
induſtrious, carry on uſeful manufaQtures, 
and every thing. bears an air of proſpe- 
rity. . His Lordſhip has erected a commo- 
dious inn, with proper offices, for the uſe 
of travellers; and there is one particular 
that would be inexcuſable in me to omit. 
Not ſatisfied to provide every conveniency 
for the body, he has taken tare of the 
mind, by a very neat aſſortment of amu» 
ſing books, which every traveller has ac- 
ceſs to. Go through Britain, you will not 
find another inſtance of that kind. His 
Lordſhip has erected a ſtocking-manufac- 
tory, which is carried on by a man 
brought there upon proper encourage- 
ment, who teaches apprentices; and in 
all probability this infant manufacture 
l 
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will ſpread wide. IIe is no leſs aſſiducus 
in promoting the linen- manufacture; and 
in that neighbourhood are made linens of 
good quality, from eleven pence to eigh+ 
teen pence. _ yard, Ubiolhy We on 

flax, 7 * 


| Dr Charles Leicb, at Johnſton ; "0 pro- 
perty of Lord Gardenſton. It is only four 
years ſince he got a leaſe of theſe lands. 
He is zealous for promoting agriculture, 
and with- holds not the neceſſary culture, 
nor. the uſe of all the manure he can poſ- 
ſibly acquire, for putting the ſoil in good 
order, and enriching it. The plan he has 
formed, by which he intends to accom- 
pliſh the improvement of his farm, is, 
firſt, ſummer- fallow, dunged, and ſowed 
with wheat; ſecond, oats; third, turnip, 
dunged, and in drills, for horſe-hoeing ; 
fourth, bear and graſs-ſeeds ſowed ; fifth, 
hay; then ſurrenders to a few years graſs 
for paſture; to which, if, when broke up, 
lime or ſhell-marl be given, and a routine 
of good culture the ſecond round, the 
ground may be got into very fine order, 
Mr Leich's time for accompliſhing his plan 
of huſbandry doth not afford us full evi- 
| 1 dence 
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dence of the ſucceſs; but I may venture 
to affirm, that- Lord Gardenſton's lands 
will be much. benefited by this gentle- 
.man's. practice in huſbandry, and a ſupe- 
rior mode of agriculture introduced by 
him to that corner of the country, and 
worthy of imitation by his neighbours. 
The incloſures are done up with ditch 
and hedge, in a neat and complete man- 
ner, and thriving exceedingly. 
Dr Leich follows Lord Monboddo with” 
reſpect to his mode of labouring, in uſing 
the wheel-plough-and two horſes only. 


- Pittarrow, a farm of 500 acres, is oc- 
cupied by Mr Scot, a gent!eman- farmer, 
upon a leaſe of thirty-eight years, with the 
life of the laſt poſſeſſor. The rent is 
L. 236; Ihe ſoil upon the banks of Lei- 
ther is a rich and deep loam, on a free 
bottom : that of the higher land is a red- 
diſh clay, with a mixture of gravel, upon 


h a till bottom that holds water. As Mr 


Scot has not been long in poſſeſſion of this 
farm, his improvements are not far ad- 
vanced. The firſt field he opened was of 
fifteen acres, on the water- ſide, which was 
thoroughly fallowed, levelled, and the 

| ridges 
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ridges ſtraighted. It got 100 cart-load of 
dung per acre, which was covered with 
the plough in Auguſt ; and in September 
nine pecks of wheat were ſown per acre; 
over which were ſpread, and harrowed in 
carefully, thirty bolls ſhell-lime. The 
produR, at an average, was nine bolls per 
acre. The ſecond was beans, with a few 
peaſe, ſown under furrow. On the ground 
it was a luxuriant crop; but unfortunate-. 
ly the ſeaſon of reaping was exceeding wet, 
and the crop was loſt in a great meaſure, 
It is difficult tu ſave beans in a wet ſeaſon. 
They ſhould never be reaped till the ſeed 
be well dried on the ſtalk, and the huſk 
turned black: a plant fo full of juice, and 
of ſo large a ſtem, cannot be ſaved, if cut 
green, in a wet ſeaſon. The third crop 
bear, ploughed before winter: the ridges 
were cloven or ſkailed down, croſs-plou gh- 
ed in April, harrowed well to fill up the 
furrows and level the ſurface, and in ſeed- 
furrowing made up to twenty-ſeven feet 
ridges. Eleven pecks were ſown on the 
acre; but the crop was very poor. A- 
long with the bear was ſowed twenty= 
four pounds red clover, ten pounds white 
and yellow clover halt and half, and one 


buſhel 
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buſhel of ryegraſs. I am not ſurpriſed 
with the poorneſs of the crop of bear: the 
ridges were cleaved in the ploughing be- 
fore winter; which was bad + huſbandry, 
becauſe it muſt have laid the land flat, 
and conſequently wet in winter. It was 
equally bad, after lying thus wet in win- 
ter, to alter the ridges to twenty-ſeven 
feet, eſpecially in a ſoil far from being 
light. The fourth crop hay, which, not- 
withſtanding the drought of this ſeaſon, 
and the former bad culture, amounted to 
250 ſtone; and that quantity was ſold out 
of the rick. I ſaw the ſecond growth on 
the field, and I think I never ſaw better. 
Ir is cut for green food in the houſe. 
The next attempt was on a field, the 
lighteſt ſoil in the farm. It was fallowed 
and levelled before the time of ſowing the 
turnip. It was covered with dung that 
had been kept over- year, with the addi- 
tion of forty bolls of lime per acre. The 
turnip was fown broadcaſt the laſt week 
of June, hand-hoed twice, apphed to feed 
cattle-in the houſe, with the addition of 
ſtraw only. L. 5 was gained on each bul- 
lock, from the time of being put up till 
February, when they were ſold, There 
| was 
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was to ſpare for che growing cattle, which 
throve well on the green food. One acre, 
Las informed, fed three bullocks in the; 
houſe. A barley- crop ſucceeded. The. 
land was ploughed as the turnip were 
taken off, and got two ploughings more 
| before- the ſeed was ſown, which were fix, 
pecks on the acre; product nine bolls. 
Wich the barley was ſowed, per acre, 
thirty. pounds red clover; ; which-produced. 
two large cutting crops, upon which the 
cattle fed plentifully. I cannot be recon-, 
ciled to the ſowing of ſo much red clover 
on an acre. I am warranted to ſay, that 
fifteen pounds of good ſeed, ſown upon. 
light land, well prepared and ſmoothed, IS, 
ſufficient to ſtock an acre. An oyerſtock 
of plants, that grow to a conſiderable 
height, is hurtful. Part muſt periſh, or 
dwarf the whole. 
The outfield land, being br from kia 
houſe, cannot be dunged to advantage. 
Whar hitherto has been done is by lime. 
Forty bolls were laid on every acre, after 
being ſummer-fallowed from the ſward. 
Five firlots of wheat were ſown on the a- 
cre, which produced ſive bolls. Part was 
ſown with oats ; which produced ſeven 


bolls 
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bolls per acre. "Second crop peaſe ; whiely 
produced only three bolls. The third crop- 
is bear, with graſs-ſeeds. The bear looks 
pobrly, bur the graſs is doing well. This 
land is poor, and requires either to be a- 
nimated with dung, or to be long paſtu- 
red with ſheep and cattle,” before it can be 
broken up to any advantage. He employs, 
both oxen and horſes ; but 1 is {6 well plea- 
fed with the former, as to leſſen the num- 
ber of horſes, and to work chiefly with 
oxen. He breeds cattle of the Dutch and 
Lancaſter kind; but moſtly from cows. of 
the country, which he finds to anſwer as 
well as any. He incloſes with double 
ditches and hedges, and plants a row of 
trees on the bank between the ditches. 
His lime, including carriage, coſts half 
a crown per boll; and yet he finds his 
accouat in laying 1 it on land, 


Lord Monbodds's improvements are con- 
ſiderable. They all tend, and are all in- 
tended by him, for the general good. His. 
Lordſhip is curious in the breed of his. 
cattle. He got a breed from Lancaſter ſe- 
veral years ago; and has taken pains to 
keep the breed pure. The bull he has at 

| I preſent 
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preſent of that kind is ſaperior to any I 
ever ſaw. He has made experiments to 
croſs the breed, eſpecially with the Hol- 
derneſs cow, which have ſucceeded well, 
The bullocks are large, feed well, and are 
excellent workers, The cows thrive, and 
milk well. My opinion is for the croſs 
breed: and 1 venture a ſtep further; which 
1s, to prefer the Holderneſs cows, and thoſe 
of our own country, before the Lancaſter 
kind. In point of milk and butter there 
is no compariſon ; and, as far as I know, 
or can learn, they take on fat as ſoon, and 
to as great adyantage, His Lordſhip is 
not leſs anxious to improve the breed of 
draught-horſes, which is an important ar- 
ticle in huſbandry. Some gentlenien of 
that country brought an excellent ſtallion 
from Suffolk, upon a ſtock-purſe : but the 
want of proper mares engaged his Lord- 
{hip to bring two of the beſt kind from 
England ; by which the breed is greatly 
mended, Not ſatisfied, however, with 
this improvement, he procured a mare of 
full blood, and has bred from her with 
the Sutloik ſtallion horſes of ſtrength and 
activity fit for the hardeſt labour. 
His Lordſhip's mode of huſbandry is 
Vol. II. B that 
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that of Norfolk. He begins with turnip, 
broadcaſt with dung and lime, hand-hoes 
twice; the work well done, and the crop 
very good. Next, bear or barley, with 
which he ſows, per acre, fixteen pounds 
red clover, eight pounds white, five 
pounds ribbed graſs, and three buſhels 
ryegraſs; the laſt of his own faving. 
The third crop is hay; ſecond growth is 
paſtured, and he paſtures the two follow- 
ing years. And, laſtly, the ground 1s 
broken up for a ſucceſſion of oats, peaſe, 
bear, or oats, Then turnip as before. Thus 
the land is kept in good heart. In a ro- 
tation of eight years, two green crops are 
taken, three of graſs, and three only of 
white corn, all judiciouſly intermixed. 
Where ſuch a plan 1s properly executed, 
it cannot fail to ſucceed; and, upon my 
furvey, I found all the crops to be good. 
Though his lime coſts him two ſhillings 
and ſixpence per boll of ſhells, carriage 
included; yet he gives from forty to fifty 
bolls per acre; and laſt year he limed no 
leſs than thirty-one acres. 

He uſes the Norfolk wheel-plough 
only, drawn by two horſes, and the hold- 
er drives. 
8 His. 
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His method of rearing whin hedges is 
to caſt a double ditch, and to ſow the 
 whin-ſeed on the bank between them. 

This would make the beſt fence in the 
world, and beautiful by keeping green all 
winter, were it not that whins are apt to 
be deſtroyed by hard froſt. To incloſe 
near the ſea- ſhore, where the froſt is ne- 
ver hard, this method may be e! | 
to be the very belt. 

I muſt not omit his Lordſhip" s atten- 
tion to procure labourers. He has no 
fewer than twenty-two. families of cot- 
tagers, to every one of which he has 
allotted a few acres of land, and a cow's 


graſs. Thus he has all his people at hand 
to execute his moſt extenſive operations. 


Mr Barclay of Ury is the moſt intelli- 
gent farmer I ever converſed with, In 
youth he ſpent ſeveral years among the 
moſt enlightened Engliſh farmers, and is 
perfectly {killed in all the different im- 
provements practiſed in England. Add 
to his extenſive knowledge, his ſingular 
enterpriſe and activity, which juſtly in- 
title him, to the honourable appellation 
given him all around, of being the Father 

B 2 of 
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of Farming. Being ſenſible, that my 
notes would be much inferior to his prac- 
tice, he obligingly gave it me in writing. 
I have his liberty to publiſh it, with his 
letters in anſwer to ſome difficulties that 
occurred to me. He rears turnip with 
lime without dung, but approves not of 
cabbage. He greatly prefers the wheel- 
plough, and uſes none elfe; works with 
horſes only, two in a plough, without a 
driver, excepting in taking up new ground 
with his great plough. His offices, in- 
cluding granaries for corn, are the moſt 
complete I ever ſaw. Lime coſts him 
L. 5: 8:4 per Engliſh acre; fifty bolls 
ſhells, at twenty ſhillings and ſixpence per 
boll, laid on the ſhore of Stonehaven, di- 
ſtant two miles from his houſe. Mr 
Barclay's letters, and a ſiate of his farm” 
ing, — | 


\ 


4 Ury, November 13. 1775. 
DEAR SIR, 


I hope you will forgire me for not 
anſwering your letter ſooner, 1 could 
not to the purpoſe; therefore thought fit 
to be quiet, until time and leiſure would 
allow me to tranſmit what you wanted, 


1 
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I think the incloſed fully anſwers all your 
queries. left with me. If any thing fur- 
ther occurs, I ſhall be ready to give a re- 
ply to the beſt of my judgement. I have 
not incloſed the paper upon cropping ; 
what I have ſent includes every thing that 
is uſeful in it. The other parts are only 
to ſatisfy the demands of my neighbours ; 
many of whom were deſirous to be in- 
formed of the practices of other places. 
I have been the more exact in the account 
of my own practice, that every thing 
uſeful may be comprehended in it. In- 
deed there is large room to do ſo; be- 
cauſe my farm comprehends almoſt every 
ſail that is to be found in this country. 1 
always think my labour well beſtowed, 
when I can effectually ſerve the country. 
Bur you will obſerve, that all our farmers 
are ruined by one diſorder, which is ow- 
ing to their not being bred to the buſineſs. 
They are incapable to judge of the differ- 
ence between a ſolid well-digeſted plan, 
that has been for many years purſued 
with ſucceſs, by the moſt ſubſtantial 
farmers in the kingdom, and an airy ſpe- 
culative plan, which never entered the 
head of any perſon before, and is found- 


ed 
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ed upon falſe principles, The well-faund- 
ed principles of | turnip, . barley, graſs, 
and wheat, upon light land; fallow, bar- 
ley, clover, wheat, beans, upon ſtrong 
land, are looked upon as equally ſpecula- 
tive with Tull's horſe-hocing huſbandry : 

A ſyſtem founded upon the falſeſt  prin- . 


ciples; which can never ſucceed in any 


country; I mean in wheat, to the full 
extent propoſed by Mr Tull, without 


dung. 1 ſay, unleſs we can judge be- 


tween right and wrong, we never can 
purſue any ſyſtem with certainty; and a 


good ſyſtem, to give it ſucceſs, muſt have 


juſtice in the execution; and who knows, 
but thoſe who underſtand it, whether it 
gets juſtice or not? Therefore I repeat it 
again, that little advantage can be expect- 
ed to the public, by any thing laid be- 
fore them, unleſs you can inſpire them 
with more induſtry and more knowledge. 
Your foil is diſagreeable: it requires a 
hard battle to conquer ſuch ground; but 
ſtill it may be done to advantage. Strong 
wet clays ſhould be hollow-ditched, and 
always kept upon the ridge; never croſs- 
ploughed but in dry weather 1n ſummer, 
and then with a good declivity, and laid 
upon 
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upon two furrows upon a balk, I am 
ſuppoſing the land in fallow. Theſe 
ridges ſhould only be harrowed down 
what you plough and ſow for the day, 
which ſhould nor from fallow be broader 
than four or ſix furrows, and the wheat- 
ſeed ſhould be finiſhed by the middle of 
September. If ſtrong land be laid down 
with barley and clover, to be broke up 
for wheat, the ridges ſhould: be ten fur- 
rows only, and the laſt farrow pretty well 
filled with the harrows, or you cannot 
raiſe them ſufficiently for wheat from the 
clover- ſtubble. Then ten-furrow ridges 
ſhould be ploughed from the clover- ſtubble 
into eight furrows; the firſt bout not deep, 
the ſecond very deep, and likewiſe the 
third, the fourth bout ſhallower, which 
finiſhes the ridge, and it will be properly 
raiſed, The wheat is ſown under hand, 
and harrowed, the horſes walking in the 
furrows by means of a long herſe-tree. 
The furrows are cleared out with a light 
plough drawn by one horſe. All theſe 
practices are contrived to ſhun wet, and 
to prevent the horſe from treading upon 
the land after it has been ploughed. The 
Ramp of a horſe's foot is fatal to the wheat 

| under 
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under it in ſtrong land, and . other too, 
if the weather be wet. 

I ſhall go to London about January, and 
will call for you at Ormiſton in my way, 
if time permit.” 


War follows is the ſtate of Mr Bar- 
clay's farm; and his practice of improve- 
ment, in his own words. 

The ſoil of the improven part of Mr 
Barclay's farm may be divided into three 
claſſes, viz, one hundred acres of ſtrong 
land, near the ſea, formerly cropped with 
beans, barley, and oats, produced about 
four bolls per acre, and was rented at 
eight ſhillings; one hundred acres of in- 
fields, near his houſe, and light ſoil, for- 
merly cropped with bear and oats alternate- 
ly, produced about four bolls per acre, 
rented at eight ſhillings ; three hundred 
acres of outfields and moor, a light ſoil. 
The outfields were cropped four years with 
oats, after teathing with cattle and ſheep, 
or watering ; then reſted fix years, without 
being ſeeded with graſs-ſeeds; the pro- 
duce about three bolls per acre : outfields 
and moor included, rented about two ſhil- 
lings per acre, Adjoining to theſe is a 

L track 
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tract of four bundred acres of infields, 
outfields, and heath, formerly rented at 
thirty pounds yearly, now converted into 
a ſheep-walk. Beſides the above, at three 
miles diſtance from the farm, there are 
one hundred acres of wet, rough, graſs- 
grounds, divided into two incloſures, one 
of ſixty, and one of forty acres, formerly 
rented at eighteen pence per acre, now a 
ſummer-paſture for cattle. | 

That part of the farm which is now a- 
rable, is divided into fields from ten to 
ſixty acres each, incloſed with ditch, and 
thorns in the banks, The water was car- 
ried off by placing maſter-drains in, the 
moſt proper directions to receive the wa- 
ter from the ſide- cuts, and convey it in- 
to the ſurrounding ditches. Theſe drains 
are two and a half feet deep by twenty 
inches wide, the ſoil being too ſtony to ad- 
mit the draining- ſpade. The drain is fill- 
ed with ſmall ſtones to within one foot of 
the ſurface. Theſe are firſt covered with 
heath or whins before the earth is put on. 
The ſtones are all taken from the ſurface 
of the land, with which it was much in- 
cumbered ; the large ones carted off for 


building * bridges, &c. The ſtony 
—_—_ C lands, 
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lands, and infields, were formerly high 
ridges: they are drained by a cut in _ 
furrow filled as above. 

Theſe different lands were firſt broke 
up before winter, with a ſtrong. plough 
drawn by fix horſes, the furrow both 
broad and deep; and ſometimes ſown with 
oats, but commonly fallowed; which, with 
| levelling, draining, and ſtoning, was car- 
ried on the ſucceeding ſummer, and limed 
with forty to fifty. bolls ſhells per acre, 
each boll one hundred and twenty-eight 
Scots pints ; the lime turned into the 
ground before winter, in that ſort af 
work which 1s called by farmers two fur- 
rows upon the balk. "Theſe ridges are 
harrowed down next ſpring : and, after 
two or three ploughings, the ſtrong land 
is ſown with barley; ſecond year, beans; 
third, barley and clover; fourth, dunged 
upon the birley-ftubble'; and fifth crop 
wheat. The light infields, outfields, and 
moor, are fallowed and limed as above. 
Firſt crop, barley or oats; ſecond, tur- 
nips, and ſometimes peaſe; then the third 
is turnip; and fourth, barley and clo- 
ver, with ryegraſs. If one year only in 
graſs, __ ſtubble is dunged, ploughed, 

rolled, 


1 
L 
L 
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rolled, and ſown with wheat. If two 
years in graſs, it is taken up, and dreſſed 
with ſeveral ſtirrings, in order to kill the 
ryegraſs; then dunged, and ſown with 
wheat. If three years or more in graſs, 
turnips are commonly drawn upon the 
field for cattle and ſheep, and ploughed 
up in April, ſown with peaſe, after wards 
wheat, then turnip, barley, and graſs. 

In theſe courſes the farm is for the moſt 
part carried on, excepting with chis differ- 
ence, that barley is ſometimes ſown after 
turnips, without graſs ; white peaſe after 
the barley; fallow the ſummer after peaſe, 
manured with ſheep folded upon. the fal- 
low, and ſown with wheat. | 

The oat-land is commonly ſeeded at the 
rate of twelve ar fourteen pecks per acre ; 


and produces, upon the rough land not 


dreſſed, from crops not worth cutting, to five 
bolls per acre; in dreſſed land eight bolls. 
Of barley there is commonly ſown eight 
pecks.; and they yield about eight bolls. 
Wheat from two to three buſhels per acre; 
the average product abou: eight bolls. 
Beans, nine or ten bolls; and peaſe, from 
nothing but ſtraw, to ſix bolls. The 
graſs-grounds are ſeldom cut above once; 
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and generally yield about 200 ſtone per 
acre, twenty pounds Amſterdam to the 


ſtone. 1 


The land is well worked for turnip, 
commonly ploughed four or five times, 
well harrowed and rolled between each 
ploughing; but not dunged. About half 
a pound of ſeed is ſown to the acre, 
broadcaſt, They are twice hoed ; firſt 
time "coſts about half a-crown per acre ; 
ſecond hoeing about twenty pence. They 
are ſometimes fed off upon the ground 
where they grow; at other times carted 


to a graſs- field, or to the ſtraw yard for 


cattle; and frequently one ridge drawn, 
and the other fed off alternately. 

Theſe cattle are commonly purchaſed a- 
bout Midſummer, and put upon the hun- 


dred acres of marſhy ground mentioned 


before. They are afterwards put upon 
foggage ; and, 1ſt November, upon tur- 


nips, ſpread upon a graſs-field ; fold by 


Chriſtmas; the profit from three pounds 
ren ſhillings to five pounds per head. A 


ſmaller ſort of cattle are purchaſed in 
autumn, put upon foggage till November, 


then confined in the ſtraw- yard all night, 
and put to graſs about ten o'clock in the 
. morning. 


Wo 2 


as 


r 


head. 
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morning. At Chriſtmas they begin to 
get turnips in troughs of wood placed in 

the yard; and, about the 20th of April, 
they are turned to graſs, and ſold off the end 
of May or beginning of June ; the pro- 


fit about three en ten n * 


Wedders are purch aſed before winter, 
turned to graſs till Chriſtmas, then to tur- 


| nip on the land where they are grafing, 


and fold in March or April; profit about 
eight ſhillings each. 

It is by Engliſh meaſure the Wang 
acres and computations are reckoned. 

Offices at home are near two hundred 
feet in length upon each ſide, one hun- 
dred and ſixty feet each end over all, 
twenty feet wide within walls, and twelve 
feet high. On the ſouth ſide is one ſtable 
containing eight horſes, and another that 


contains fourteen horſes, both with hay- 


lofts above; and behind them is hog's 
houſe, hens houſe, calves houſe, &c. 
and a chamber for labouring- ſervants; 
three voids for waggons, ten feet each; 
with a houſe for holding tools: and over 
theſe 1s a granary, | 
North fide, a barn one hundred and 


eighty 
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eighty feet long, the doors large enough 
to receive loaded carriages; the remain- 
ing part below is ſheds eight feet be- 
twixt the pillars, and a granary- above, ' 
Eaſt end, is a gate ten feet high, and co- 
vered, the breadth is fourteen feet; a cow- 
houſe, and ſeven voids for carriages; a 
loft for grain over them; and a hatch a- 
bove every void, through which the car- 
riages are loaded with grains from the 
lofts. The weſt end not finiſhed. A barn 
propoſed, and a covered gate, the ſame 
with that in the eaſt end. 

At a mile's diſtance to the ſouth, there 
is a barn fixty-eight feet long, twenty 
broad, and fourteen high, with a porch 
twelve feet ſquare, two leantoos, a ſtraw- 
houſe, and cattle-yard, ſurrounded with 
broom faggots ten feet high. One mile 
and a half to the eaſt, another bara and 
yard of the ſame dimenſions is intended. 
Two miles towards the ſea is a mill, where | 
all the wheat and barley ' which grows 

upon the farm is manufactured, likewiſe 


- 


a mill for oats, peaſe, and malt. 

The flour is fold and delivered at Aber- NA 
deen in ſacks, after the London method; 1 
and ſold, for the time, at the ſame prices I 


then 
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then giving in London. The freight ſa- 
ved to the merchant, which ſecures Mr 
TP of the ſale. .. | 


THE Sd is Mr Barclay s letter, 
ſolving ſome difficulties that occurred to 
me in reading over his plan; and in an- 
{wer to a few queries that I put relating to 
the quantities of grain he ſows upon the 
acre, and his ſtock of r &c. 


ph Ury, an 10. 1775. 
D EAR SIR, 


I am ſorry I had not time to 1 
your favour of the 22d November ſooner. 
[ wrote you a note, the other day, to in- 
troduce John Walker tenant at Acquhirie, 
whoſe farm you ſaw in my neighbour- 

hood. I ſuppoſe he has delivered it be- 
fore this reaches you. 

I will explain your queries in the beſt 
manner I am able. 

_ Firſt, Two furrows upon a balk is not 
ribbing. The name expreſſes exactly what 
it is. They practiſe it in moſt of the 
counties about London, particularly in 
ſtrong ſoils. I do not ſee how it can be 
properly executed but by the wheel-plough, 

Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe you turn a furrow, No 1. to the 
ridge or fence of your field, you return 
the plough, and lay a furrow from the 
one you made firſt, in the ſame manner 
as you ſplit out the top of a ridge; with 
this difference, that you leave a very nar- 
row balk between, not more than is ſuf- 
ficient to keep the plough ſteady. Suppo- 
ſing the ſecond furrow drawn, which we 
ſhall call Nꝰ 2, you turn the plough to 
the right, and with a deeper temper 
| (which can be given to the wheel-plough 
by a touch of the hand) you take up N® 2 
and the faſt earth under it, and lay both 
upon the narrow balk which was left 
betwixt Ne 1. and No 2. which forms the 
ridge, and makes much the ſame appear- 
ance as that executed by the ſpade, which 
gardeners call ridging. 

To your ſecond query, I ſhould have ſaid, 
dunged ſometimes on the barley- ſtubble. 
The fact is, near to great cities, where 
ſoor can be purchaſed; or coal-afſhes, they 
commonly lay theſe materials upon the 
barley-ſtubble, to inſure the graſs. But 
ſuppoſing the turnip have not been dung- 


ed, and no foreign manure can be got, the 
I farmers 
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Farmers generally dung upon the clover- 
—_ for wheat. 


Query third. To roll I af 
ter ploughing, and before ſowing the 
wheat, is an excellent practice. I mean, 
one year old clover and ryegraſs lex. 

Fourth, I ſow four Wincheſter buſhels 
of wheat or peaſe to the Engliſh acre, 
and five W LR buſhels of n to 
ditto, 

Fifth, The mecfith upon turnips vary 
exceedingly, let the ſkill of the farmer be 
ever ſo great. Turnips are rather a pre- 
carious crop, and much depends on the 
buying- prices. I have ſome years made 
five pounds per acre of all my turnips. 


Laſt year 1 did not draw ſo much by a 


great deal. The turnips were hardly ſo 
good as uſual; and the ſtock of cattle and 
ſheep were bought in dear. From twenty 
acres fed with ſheep, I drew only three 
guineas per acre. The expence of hurdles, 
and attendance, coſt in all about ſix 
pounds. Between twenty and thirty acres 
were drawn for cattle, and eat upon an 
adjoining graſs-field, and partly carried 


to the cattle in the ſtraw- yard, at half a 


mile's diſtance. The produce came out a- 
Vol. II. 3 bout 
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bout three pounds ten ſhillings per acre. 
The expence of cartage, and attendance, 
near to one pound per acre. I believe you 
might compute the medium produce of 
undunged turnip in my ſoil and ſituation 
from three pounds ten ſhillings to four 
pounds per acre. I believe, that dunged 
turnip, upon the ſame land, would pro- 
duce twenty or thirty ſhillings more por 
acre. 
Sixth. If clean clover, that is, broad 
e alone, I commonly ſow from twelve 
to ſixteen pounds weight per acre; and fre- 
quently add from one peck to a buſhel of 
ryegraſs- ſeed, according as the nature of 
ſoil, or ſtate of the land, requires it. 
Seventh. My flock at this ſeaſon is al- 
ways conſiderable, beeauſe 1 am fully 
ſtocked up for turnip. They are in all a- 
bout a thouſand, partly ewes for breeding, 
partly hogs and two- year- olds. The laſt 
are upon turnips, and between two and 
three hundred wedders. Many of them 
are ready for the butcher, particularly the 
two- year- olds of my own breeding. * 
formerly ſmeared ; but have given it up, 
as not neceſſary in this climate and keep- 
ing My original breed was from Tweed- 
dale. 
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dale. The wedders, when fat, are worth 
twenty ſhillings per piece: their fleeces 
and ſkin will give two ſhillings. Lambs 
ſell for {ix or ſeyen ſhillings. Old ewes, 
nine or ten. My ſtock. is now a mixture 


with Lincolnſhire rams; which has im- 
proved my breed and wool. Some of their 


fleeces weigh ten pounds Engliſh: per- 
haps thoſe of the mixed breed will pro- 
duce about five pound weight per fleece; 
and the wedders, when old and fat, will 
give from twenty-five n to r 
ſhillings per piece. 

-- Eighth. The country and is the anky 
market we have for wool; L mean, for 
the uſe. of the country- people. Wool of 
black-faced ſheep ſells at thirteen pence 
per pound, and that of white-faced gives 
eighteen pence; twenty-ſix ounces' to a 
n n nn Tam, mn 


"My NV. alle, tenant of Acqubirie, a diſciple 
of Mr Barclay's, is a ſucceſsful improver, 
and has made money. The following is 
his plan, which he took the trouble to 
write down himſelf. | | 

My farm of Acquhirie, upon a wiki 


bn twenty-five years yet to run, con- 
D 2 ſiſts 
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fiſts of nearly 2 50 Scots acres; 130 where 
| of-arable, the remainder very indifferent 
of Dunotter, once the eſtate of Lord Ma- 


building company. There are about 


twenty acres let off to labourers, who 
work conſtantly upon the farm: this is 


called croft- land. I have incloſed the 
whole of the arable land with ſtone walls, 
earth dikes,” whins ſown on the top; and 


a part of the earth dikes having no whins 


are in bad condition. I limed the moſt 
part of the arable with fifty bolls of lime- 
ſhells per acre. The boll contains 136 
Scots pints. The ſhells are got for the 
moſt part from Lord Elgin's lime- works 
on the frith of Forth. The ground differs 
a great deal in quality. Where it is dry, 
or. capable of being made ſo by draining, 
lime is apphed in the quantities mentioned 
above. Where it cannot be fully drained 


at a ee, expence, I conſider it as im- 
proper to be limed: nor is any other at- 
tempt made to improve it, but incloſing, 
and clearing off any water that may ſtag- 
nate upon the ſurface. Such ground is 
uſed for. rearing young cattle, and may 

produce 


fiſchal, now in the hands of the Vork- 
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produce about ten ſhillings per acre. The 


cattle are ſmall; worth, at an average, 
when three years old, about L. 4, 10 s. A 
larger breed deereaſes in ſize if reared on 
this ground. To the above is joined more 
ground of variable qualities, and uſed alſo 


for breeding and rearing cattle, which 


produces about five ſhillings per acre. 
I no proceed to give my practice in the 
management of the arable land. It is di- 
vided into incloſures from five to fifteen 
acres. The face of the ground being very 
unequal, doth not admit of regularity ei- 
ther as to ſize or figure of incloſures. I 
make ĩt a rule never to be departed from, to 
keep one incloſure always under the ſame 
kind of culture, and crop; as I deem it ex- 
ceedingly improper to have graſs and grain 
in the ſame field at one and the ſame time. 
I fallow the beſt land, and lay on lime the 
quantity noted above. If intended for a 
barley- crop, I plough it in with a very 
ſhallow furrow before winter; lay it dry by 
ribbing; plough twice in the ſpring; ſow 
with barley, ten to twelve pecks the acre, 
ten to fifteen pounds of red clover, five 
white, five yellow, and one half-buſhel 


ryegraſs; continue it in graſs two or three 


years; 


years; take the ſpring-graſsthe third year; 
break up the ground towards the end of 
June; give it three ploughings and har- 
rowings, which reduce the ſoil, and de- 
ſtroy the graſs fully. If the ground be 
not free of root - weeds, this management 
will not anſwer. Next, L give twenty- frue 
or thirty cart: load of well-digeſted dung. 
Spread it very regularly, and harrow it in 
immediately. This work is generally com- 
pleted about the beginning of September. 
If the ground be wettiſn, and expoſed to 
the north, I ſow wheat about the middle 
of September, and plough it under fur- 
row, and made up into narrow ridges; 
clean out the water- furrow well, ſo as it 
may be dry throughout the winter. Where 
the ground is dry, and has a good expo- 
ſure, 1 delay ploughing and ſowing until 
the firſt week of October, which I deem 
the beſt time to ſow on this farm. In the 
dry ground, after wheat, turnip broad- 
caſt follows, twice hoed. 1 then take _ 
ley and graſs-feeds. '3 
What ground is improper for Ra on 
account of wetneſs or meanneſs of ſoil, is 
broke up for oats, or barley. If Fords: 
it is ribbed acroſs the ridges before win- 
| | | ter, 
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ter, ploughed-in ſpring, and ſown. When 
to be barley, it is either reſt- balked or 
clean- ploughed before winter, as will beſt 
ſuit the nature of the ſoil; harrowed and 
ploughed twice before the barley is ſown. 
I take ſometimes two crops of barley, then 
turnips, | then barley, with: graſs-ſeeds. 
Peaſe are taken at times after the firſt crop 
from the ley, then barley, then turnips; 
barley after the turnips with graſs- ſeeds. 
It muſt not be forgot, that dung is always 
given to the turnip; and the ground is 


put in ſuch condition before it be taken 


up as to produce always full crops. I 
make it a conſtant rule, to keep the land 
clean; and when it cannot ſtand cropping 
without being hurt, it is immediately 
dreſſed, and laid off into graſs for paſture. 
The produce from the foregoing crops are, 
of wheat, nine to ten bolls; barley, ſeven 
to nine bolls; oats, eight to nine. Peaſe 
are ſeldom profitable in their returns of 
grain. Turnip are drawn, and laid up- 
on ley ground, to be eat by cattle from 
four to ſix years old: theſe fatten well by 
this mode of feeding, and produce from 
four pounds to ſix pounds per acre. Where 
the land is dry, I prefer feeding off with 

| ſheep, 
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ſheep, or with ewes and lambs in ſpring. 
The ewes and lambs ſhould be only put 


upon the turnips all night. The wedders 


continue upon the turnip, from the time 


of laying them on, until ſold; and both 
are confined with flakes or hurdles. They 
muſt have much room before they will 
eat the turnips clean up, and at the ſame. 


time "thrive. The profit is much the 


ſame from either ewes and lambs, or wed- 


ders: it will be from three pounds to five 
pounds Sterling per acre. If the land is 


very light and ſandy, the crop of barley 


is infinitely better, when the turnips are 
fed off with ſheep, than if drawn, and 
carried off for cattle : fo that I can juſtly 
aver, the addition of crop from the for- 
mer, will fully compenſate the leſs profit 
from ſheep than from cattle, beſides ſa- 


ving much labour in taking up and cart : 


ing off the turnip. 
My cows are ſmall; will not weigh 
more, when fat, than from eighteen to 
twenty ſtone: Amſterdam : they give a- 
bout ſix pints of milk each per day. My 
anxiety is not ſo much to have much milk, 
as to have handſome cows, for breeding 
good bullocks ; my chief method of con- 
2 ſuming 
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ſuming the milk being the rearing Youll 
cattle; 

Adjoining to the farm deſcribed, and in 
my poſſeſſion, there is one of three hun- 
dred acres, and about one hundred and 
forty of very poor ground, common to 
both farms; and to two neighbours, ſup- 
poſed worth fixpence only per acre, I 
_ employ the farm and commonty for ſheep 
only; and, from its vicinity to the farm 
of Acquhirie, I make it a good ſheep-rake, 
and am thereby enabled to improve my 
breed and flock of ſheep. Ir conſiſts of 
two hundred ewes for lamb, one hundred 
hogs, one hundred year-olds, one hun- 
dred two-year-olds. In ſummer, and alſo 
in winter, while no ſnow is upon the 
ground, I fold the flock every night up- 
on dry ley ground with flakes or hurdles. 
The ground is much improved with ſo 
much rich dung, and the ſheep are great- 
ly benefited Wem the range of paſture on 
the low farms after harveſt, and in hard 
wearher feed with hay upon the farm. In 
blowing ſnow they are ſheltered under an 
old plantation of firs, where the ground 
| flopes every way, or in a ſtell of whins or 
broom. I do not ſmear any but hogs, 

Vo. II. E nor 
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nor houſe any; yet I feel no loſs or in- 
conveniency. I reckon four pounds Ster- 
ling ſufficient to inſure my whole flock 


per year. The lambs ſell at four ſhillings 


and ſixpence per piece. The old ewes, 
or two-year-old wedders, take nine ſhil- 
 lings per piece when fold off to fatten; or 
are worth as much when I lay them upon 
turnip at my low farms. The fleece, 
when ſhorn, is fold at one ſhilling. One 
rule I obſerve, which I reckon eſſential to 
the well-being of the ewes; that is, never 
to milk them excepting the firſt ten or 
twelve days after the lambs are taken off, 
and then bur ſparingly, it being intended 
for ſafety only. I am certain my flock is 
greatly improved by this method.” 

In a ſubſequent letter he obſerves, that to 
lime land properly is of the utmoſt import- 


ance. The lime and land ought both of them 
to be perfectly dry, fo as to admit an inti- 


inate mixture. To that end much har- 
rowing is neceſſary; and the harrow ought 
to be heavy, in order to carry the lime 


downward three inches, or above. Let 


the plough ſucceed with a furrow of three 
inches; and again the harrow. Lime 
{pread on clay land, in a rainy ſeaſon, 
| cannot 
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cannot be well done. He once was guilty 


of that miſtake. This is the fourth year; 
and yet the firſt in which the lime has 
produced any effect. It ran into lumps, 
which are now only beginning to diſ- 
ſolve. — So far my correſpondent. 


HaviNG no time to ſpare for Aberdeen, 
I got from Mr Barclay an account of the 
improvements about that town. Heath 
ground, about a mile and a half from the 
town, or ſo, 1s feued from twelve to thir- 
ty-five ſhillings per acre yearly. The 
ground is trenched with the ſpade, ſtones 
cleared out, and the ground incloſed with 
them; and plenty of dung given, com- 
poſed of earth, ſtreet dung, and lime; 
the expence commonly from thirty to 
one hundred pounds Sterling per acre. 
The firſt crop is turnip, broadcaſt, fold 
to cow-feeders from five to ten pounds per 
acre, The next crop 1s bear with red clo- 
ver and ryegraſs ; the bear fold on foot 
from ſix to ten pounds Sterling per acre. 


The firſt year of the clover and ryegraſs 
draws as much ; and the ſecond from 


five to eight pounds Sterling. The ground 


is broken up for oats, bear, and turnip, 


E 2 3 


in ſucceſſion, dung being given to the 
turnip; and theſe crops give as good a 
price as the former. After turnip, bear 
again and graſs-ſeeds, At the diſtance 
mentioned, the land in graſs gives from 
two to three pounds ten {ſhillings per acre; 
and, what is nearer, from four to fix 
pounds Sterling. The ground neareſt the 
town is cropped as follows: turnip or cab- 
bage; bear with clover and ryegraſs, in- 
tended for green food, cut twice the firſt 
year; only once the ſecond. The {ward is 
ploughed up at Midſummer, and colewort 
or kail planted; which frequently gives 
eight pounds per acre, Theſe are ſome- 
| times ſucceeded by turnip, and ſome- 
times by cabbage; then bear and graſs- 
ſeeds. In ſome caſes the graſs-ground is 
broke up before winter, with two plough- 
ings, to ſow hear in the ſpring. The o- 
riginal expence is extraordinary; yet theſe 
crops are no leſs ſo. 


Mr Leith of Whitertgs, a gentleman 
| farmer, ſows his turnips broadcaſt with 
| dung, and ſometimes without it ; ; hand- 
9 hoes twice, at the expence of ſeven ſhil- 
1 lings and ſixpence per acre both hoeings; 
| freds young ſtock and milk-cows with the 
turnip, 
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turnip, gives two ploughings in ſpring af- 
ter the turnip, ſows ten pecks bear the 
acre, which produces from fix to eight 
bolls; ſows with the bear twelve pounds 
red clover, fix pounds white, and three 
buſhels of ryegraſs per acre, which pro- 
duce of hay from 150 to 300 ſtone, then 
paſture ſucceeds for four years. He alſo 
ſummer-fallows about ten acres yearly, 
levels the ground, and ſtraights the ridges, 
which he makes fifteen feet broad, gives 
thirty-ſix bolls lime-ſhells to the acre, ſows 
one boll of oats per acre; the product 
from fix to ſeven bolls. The next crop is 
turnip with dung, which 1s hand-hoed, 
and given to cattle as before. Then ſuc- 
ceeds bear with graſs-ſeeds. And this 
plan fulfills Mr Leith's intention of lay- 
ing down his land for paſture, after be- 
ing well prepared, I ſhould have men- 
tioned, that the ſoil in general is a light 
gravelly loam, with a free bottom. 

To mend the country- breed of cattle, 
Mr Leith has got from Lord Monboddo a 
| bull of the Lancaſter kind. He is at pre- 
ſent three years old; and is regularly 
wrought wich oxen in plough and wain, 
The quality of grain in this farm is 

good, 
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good. A boll of oats gives a boll of meal, 


befides multure. Incloſing alſo goes on 
with hedge and ditch. 


Sir. Alexander Ramſay's fields in Fake 
are well laid out, and the crops of every 
kind ſhow the hand of a ſkilful-improver. 
As I was unlucky to miſs him, his letters 


will ſhow his progreſs in huſbandry much 
better than I can. 


dd, near Montroſe, Oi. 7. 1775. 
Sr 


I received the favour . your n 


and I am ſorry I had not the pleaſure to 


ſee you at my houſe, and to receive from 
you the inſtructions which a good Eaſt- 


Lothian farmer is capable of giving to a 
Mearns laird. I regret it the more, be- 
cauſe J know you are one of the beſt farm- 
ers in that country. From me to give 
vou a detail of my blunders in farming 
for theſe twenty years, might entertain, 
but could not inſtruct you. I ſhall, how- 
ever, in compliance with your deſire, give 


you a ſhort but imperfect account of the 


ſituation of my farm. 
The extent of my home farm is two 


hundred 


- 
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hundred acres, Scotch meaſure; one half 
commonly in grain and turnips, the o- 
ther half an graſs, excluſive of a lawn of 
thirty acres, which has not been broke up 
for many years. 

The crops which I have been aiming at 
are, firſt, turnips; ſecond, barley; third, 
clover; fourth, wheat. I have not kept 
uniformly by the laſt crop; as 1 appre- 
hend, that my ſituation, at the foot of the 
Grampians, is unfavourable for the pro- 
duction of that grain in perfection; and 
therefore I incline to mix the broad clo- 
ver with other graſſes, and let it lie for 
years, to be broke up again with a crop 
of oats, then turnip, as 1 would do after 
wheat. The turnips having been always 
ſown broadcaſt: my ſervants, and labour- 
ers, have fallen pretty well into the me- 
thod of hoeing them; ſo that, by long 
practice, I happen to be leſs at a loſs for 
hands for that work, than many of my 
neighbours. 

The land is two thirds of it light and 
dry, pleaſant manageable land; the o- 
ther, third rather ſtrong, and required 
| draining; the manures, lime, the ſheep- 
fold and ſtraw- yard dung. | 
h I 
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I have a ſheep-farm, adjoining to my 


home-farm, on the weſt fide, of two hun- 


dred acres, connected with the hill, and 


receiving great benefit from it, as it is a 
dry wholefome paſture. The uſe I make 
of this farm, is to aid a greater one, at 
the diſtance of fix miles, by keeping the 
lambs the firſt winter upon what we call 
the hog-paſture, and for my ewes at lamb- 


ing-time, and till the lambs. are weaned. - 


The ſtock J keep at the diſtant ſtore- farm 


is about twelve hundred ſheep, of all de- 
nominations; - whereof there are three 


hundred ewes. ' They are the Tweeddale 


breed, not having been able, on that 
coarſe paſture, to introduce a better fort; 


but by taking in a ſmall farm or two on 
the moor, where there is ſome croft land, 
1 ſhall be able to keep the largeſt kind of 
Tweeddale ſheep entirely on that farm, 
and then to ſtock the ſheep-walk adjoin- 
ing to my home- farm with a breed from 
Bakewell's rams. | 

I have this year added ſeventy acres to 
my home farm on the eaſt fide; which | 
purpoſe to treat in the ſame manner ! 
have done the home farm. A part of my 
former ſheep- walk hath been improved by 
| I lime, 
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lime, and the ſheep-fold, and let to a te- 
nant at an advanced rent; which has in- 

duced me to enlarge my ſheep-walk this 
year, by the addition of another farm; 

which, after treating in the ſame manner, 

I have done that which is let, will proba- 
bly return to be a corn-farm, incloſed, 
and let off, In that manner an eſtate may, 
be gradually improved. One farm, when, 
improved, helps the improvement of an- 
other: but the proprietor muſt do it; 
the tenant can do no more than keep in 
order what he gets; and it requires, atten- 
tion in the landlord to make him keep to 
ſuch covenants as are intended to prevent 


the ruin of. the land. L ___ * ; 


" Faſque, October 20. 12775. ä 
8 IR, | 
As.you deſire more i informa- 
tion, I give it you moſt willingly, and, 
wiſh it were of more importance. 
1, The turnips are ſown in broadcaſt, and 
conſumed by cattle and ſheep for fattening ; 
by ewes and lambs in ſpring, by cows and 


young cattle through the winter; produce 


various according to the 3 There 
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is hardly any crop which admits of ſo Wr 
a difference. 

2. The quantity of ur how in a 
drach acre is ten pecks ; the barley al-yays 
after turnips without manure. The land is 
three times ploughed after the turnip-crop, 
if fed upon the ground: if drawn to a 
graſs-field, or to the ſtraw- yard, it is but 
once ploughed, unleſs at the gates, or 
where the ground is roaded, and poached, 
by carrying off the turnips. The manure 
is laid on to the turnips; the barley-crop 
fix to ten bolls per acre. Our boll is ſe- 
ven Per cent. mare than W mea 
fue. 

4. e of grafieſheda: — 1 
uſed to follow others, and ſow two buſhels 
of ryegraſs, and ſixteen pounds clover. 

Now I ſow upon land that is to be. broke 7 
up at the end of one year, twenty pounds 1 
of red clover only. If the land is to lie for 9 
ſeveral years, one buſhel ryegraſs, eight d 
y 
v 
£ 
0 
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pounds white clover, eight pounds ribbed 
graſs, and eight pounds red clover, per 


Acre. | 
In fpring laſt, my friend Ury (who tells 
me he is a correſpondent of yours) was in FN 
London; and having conſulted with Mr WF «a 
Arthur 
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Arthur Voung, and Mr Ducket, of the 
moſt proper way of laying down meadow, 
they were both of opinion, that there ought 
to be twenty buſhels of natural-hay ſeeds; 
with the barley upon each acre Engliſh, 
Ury was not ready for the experiment, 
and | was. | therefore got ſixty buſhels 
for three acres, the beit that could be got 
in London. I followed the direction on 
one acre, by ſowing twenty buſnels of the 
hay-ſeeds, I gave the ſame quantity to 
the ſecond acre. But l added, by Ury's 
advice, ten pounds of white and eight 
pounds of red clover. And, on the third 
acre, I gave the ſame quantity of hay- 
ſeeds, and added eighteen pounds of white 
elover, The remainder of the field was 
ſown with ryegraſs, white clover, and 
ribbed. graſs, in the uſual proportions, 
The firſt acre looks diſmally ; all the reſt 
good. Mr Young ſays, I ſhould not be 
diſcouraged ; that it never anſwers the firſt 
year, but fills the ground better after- 
wards than any ſeeds. The acre which 
got the addition of eighteen pounds white 
clover, looks beſt. Tüll laſt year, I was 
ſparing of graſs-feeds, I now find, that 
a larger quantity than is commonly given 
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is neceſſary. Produce of hay- crop per 
acre, three hundred ſtone weight. I give 
all my horſes, and cows, hay; and ſuch 
of my ſheep as do not get turnip, get 
hay alſo in time of ſnow, 

The ſecond growth of elover is cut green, 
and given in a paſture-field, in the ſtraw- 
yard, or in a houſe, to horſes, and cows. 
When I cannot conſume the whole in that 
manner, I try to make * of it, which 


| N ſucceeds. 


4. After clover, I take wheat ſown up- 
on one furrow. I have ſometimes given 
three; but there is not time for it, and it 
does no good if the land is clean. When 
oats are ſown, three firlots are the quanti- 
ty; Produce eight to twelve bolls 2 
acre. 

Turnips thrive belt in light land, and 


beſt for ſpending on the ground. I never 


ſow turnips on ſtrong land; beans hand- 
hoed do mnch better. 

I give forty bells fhell-lime to . 
acre. 


When ! ſell my fheep, the wedders ferch | 


from twelve {ſhillings and ſixpence to fif- 
teen ſhillings per piece, at this time of year, 
In is ſpring, and fed with turnips, eighteen 

ſhillings 
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ſhillings to twenty ſhillings the firſt 
draught : the ſecond and third, from. fif- 
teen to eighteen ſhillings per piece. Ewes, 
at this ſeaſon, nine ſhillings and ſixpence. 
- I ſmear young ewes. and hogs only. 
Wool one pound and an half per fleece on 
an average. The pound is twenty-two 
ounces Amſterdam, That which is ſmear- 
ed ſells at nine pence ; and the white wool 
at twelve pence per pound; twelve fleeces 
run nearly to make one ſtone weight. 
Smearing-ſalve, compoſed of a pint. of 
tar, to fix pound weight of butter, tron- 
weight. eee eee 
I like Bakewell's ſheep very well; but 
none will do ſo well on our Grampians as 
my own breed unmixed. it is only in 
the event of my being able to let my 
moor- farm to my wiſh, that I would pro- 
poſe to mend my breed of ſheep on my 
home farm, by a croſs with Eakewell's or 
Dr Hay's. Depend upon it, we refine too 
much. The high grounds in Scotland 
are not fit for the moſt profitable breed of 
Engliſh ſheep. Our heather tears off the 
wool from the ſhort- legged ſheep; makes 
their bellies and both ſides bare. We 
muſt have a breed of long-legged ſheep, 


that 
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that can go through the heather, and 
find their way over a wide range for food. 
Early in ſpring there is moſs, which is a 
fine paſture, but lies diſperſed, and the 
ſheep muſt travel over a large tract at that 
ſeaſon to get a bellyfull. If we were to 


adopt the ſhort- legged ſheep, they could 


not waddle through the difficulties with 


their ſhort legs, and they would loſe the 


greateſt part of their wool in the attempt. 
For my part, 1 have been ſolicited by Mr 


Cully tof Northumberland, to take a croſs 


of his breed, which are a ſtrain of Mr 


Bakewell's. He tells me, that my grounds 
are equal to his. But I have reſiſted all 


his importunities, and I am reſolved to 


delay the croſs till I ſhall let my moor 
farm, and raiſe a ſtock on the home farm. 


I am, &c.“ 


THus I finiſh my ſurvey of the Mearns, 

I have only to add, that the example of 
the above-mentioned gentlemen has had 
conſiderable influence on the tenants in 
the lower place of the ſhire, and even 
upon a few in the higher grounds. Moſt 
of them are beginning to uſe lime, tho' 
in very ſmall quantities. Potatoes and 
Ee | turnips 
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turnips are all creeping in. And I have 
no doubt, that ſucceſs in theſe ſmall at- 
tempts will encourage them to go on with 
more and more boldneſs. 


© PERTHSHIRE. 


AR Mill of  Millfield, in the Carſe of 
. Gowrie, eminent for huſbandry, 
and for every amiable quality, farms of 
his own eſtate 216 acres, twenty miles 
from Perth, and five from Dundee, of dif- 
ferent ſoils, In one part the ſoil is full of 
ſand, in another part it is a mooriſh clay, 
on a till bottom. The other parts are of 
a deep rich loam, with a free bottom. 
None of the farm is carſe ground. He in- 
cloſed the whole ; ſame fields with ſtone 
walls, ſome with ditch and hedge, as beſt 
ſuited the lying of the ground, and con- 
venience of water, The incloſures are 
from fifteen to thirty acres, To ſome 
* water is conveyed in lead pipes. He 
began 
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began his operations with giving a ſum- 
mer- fallow to all his different ſoils. That 
of the meaneſt quality was two years un- 
der fallow. Fifty bolls ſhell- lime, barley- 
meaſure, were laid on the acre; and along 
with the lime as much ſtreet- dung from 
Dundee as could be contained in fixty 
carts, holding each four bolls of lime. 
As his farm lies on the ſhore, or near it, 
he has the conveniency of carrying dung 
by water. This manure is ploughed in 
with the ſeed- furrow. Three firlots of 
oats were ſown per acre; the product from 
eight to twelve bolls. In one inſtance it 
was fixteen bolls; which, when made into 
meal, each boll gave a boll of meal, mul- 
ture paid. My authority is unqueſtion- 
able. Second crop, barley on a ſingle fur- 
row ; which is ſufficient, as the ground is 
ſandy; and this furrow ought to be given 
early in the ſpring, becauſe it would open 
the ground' too much to drought were 
it ploughed immediately before ſowing. 
From half a bolt of feed are produced 
from nine to ten bolls. 'Along with the 
barley are ſown ten pounds red clover, ſix 


pounds white, eight pounds ribbed graſs, 
one buſhel of ryegraſs. Lincolnſhire bar- 
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ley might anſwer well, if ſowed upon ſuch 
ground, when it has been dreſſed and 
dunged. Third crop, hay, 200 ſtone per 
acre, The ſecond growth paſtured, and 
the paſture continued, till a crop of broom 


made tillage neceſſary ; which was com- 


monly in five years, 
- Barley was frequently the firſt crop ta- 
wht after fallow ; the product from nine to 


ten bolls. Second crop, oats upon the 


winter- furrow. Three firlots ſeed produ- 
ced ten bolls. Third crop, turnip and 
cabbage; to which was given plenty of 
dung, preceded with three or four dreſſing- 
furrows, The turnip, being broadcaſt, 
were twice hoed ; which coſt from five 
ſhillings to ſeven ſhillings per acre. Fewer 
ploughings were given to the cabbage, 
which were in drills, and horſe- hoed. 
Oxen were fed in the houſe with the green 
crop. Hay was given at intervals; half 
a ſtone daily to each ox, and ſtraw as 
much as he could take. They were put 
up the 1ſt of November, and ſold in April. 
Upon each bullock was gained from four 
pounds, to five pounds ten ſhillings ; the 
profit upon each acre being about fax 
pounds, ſtraw and hay included. The a- 

Vol. II. G verage 
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verage weight of the bullocks forty-four | 
ſtone, Fourth crop, barley and graſs- 
ſeeds. The ground got but one ſtirring, 
which was in ſpring. The ſeed and pro- 
duct of both was much the ſame with that 
mentioned before. The ground is then 
ſurrendered to paſture, The clay and till- 
bottomed mooriſh land were managed as 
follows : It was fallowed three years, and 
ploughed very deep, to get under the till 
if poſſible; and to that end eight oxen 
were put to a very ſtrong, plongh : yer 
ſuch was the ſtiffneſs of the till, as that 
eight inches were the deepeſt that the 
plough could reach. Many times was it 
ploughed and harrowed, every ſtone taken 
out, and the ſurface made perfectly. level. 
On one part fifty bolls ſhell- lime per acre 
were laid, on another part ſixty bolls of 
ſhell-marl, with an addition to each of 
ſixty cart-load of dung from Dundee. 
Four ' acres, for a trial, got ſixty load of 
dung, but neither lime nor marl. Poliſſi 
oats were ſowed middle of laſt April, one 
boll per acre. From the preſent appear- 
ance it may give eight bolls per acre o- 
ver-head ; but from the difference of ma- 
nure the difference of the crop is viſible. 
TITS 'The 
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The part limed and dunged may reach ten 
bolls per acre, that marled and dunged, 
eight bolls per acre, and that dunged, ſix 
bolls only. | 
Follow the ond of cropping the beſt 
land, after having lain ſome time in graſs. 
Oats the firſt crop; the ſecond, wheat or 
oats; the third, turnip, cabbage, or po- 
tatoes, dunged and horſe-hoed ; fourth, 
barley or oats, with graſs-ſeeds ; fifth and 
ſixth, hay, and paſtured four years. The 
product of ' theſe crops has been always 
large. Oats, both crops, twelve bolls per 
acre, Wheat, ten one half bolls. Potatoes 
from forty to fifty bolls. The barley after 
the hoed crop, eight bolls; the oats, af- 
ter the hoed crop, ten. The breadth of 
ridges  faxteen feet. The NF yl 
good. 5 
The Newcaſlle plough is in favour how 
8 with two horſes, and in ſtiff 
ground with three. Oxen are employed 
in the wain only, bringing dung, lime, 
or marl, two or four, according to the 
draught and deepneſs of the road; but not 
a horſe before them. 
L abourer's wages are here moderate, 
ſeven pence in winter, and eight pence in 
G 2 ſummer. 
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ſummer. A good ploughman takes five 
guineas yearly, with victuals. vil, 

I muſt add the product of an outfield 
incloſure of twenty-two acres, limed with 
ſixty bolls of ſhell-lime per acre. It pro- 
duced of wheat twelve and a half bolls per 
acre, delivered to the merchant; from 
drilled beans, eight and a half bolls; a 
great crop of cabbage and turmp. Barley 
and Poliſh oats being taken after the tur- 
nip, the former produced: nine and a half 
bolls per acre, the other thirteen and a 
half. Mr Mill's ſurpriſing ſucceſs has in- 
vited ſmall tenants to take it at a rent of 
twenty-five ſhillings Per acre, on a nine» 
reen pan leaſe, | 


Charles Kinnear poſſeſſes Pilmore, a farm 
of 100 acres in Mr Mill's eſtate ; intelli- 
gent in-the huſbandry of carſe land ; and 


to have a better view of his management, 


I ſhall premiſe the old way of manage» 
ment, It was divided into outfield and 
infield, as uſual in other parts of Scot- 
land, though with- leſs reaſon than any 
where elſe; becauſe the Carſe of Gowrie 


is uniformly the ſame ſoil every part of it, 


and 
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and extremely ſimilar to the Carſe of Stir- 
ling, below the bridge. The infield was 
commonly cropped as follows: A fourth 
part in wheat; a fourth part in barley ; 
a fourth e oats; and a fourth part 
in peaſe, without ever pretending to fal- 
low, which encouraged weeds without 
end. Some farmers dunged to the bar- 
ley; ſome after the peaſe, to prepare for 
wheat, without thinking of any manure 
but what was raiſed in the farm. The 
ordinary product was, of wheat, five or ſix 
bolls; of barley, two or three; of oats, four 
or five; the peaſe variable, commonly four 
or five bolls, ſometimes more. The rents 
run from five to fifteen ſhillings per acre. 
The outfield was free of weeds, becauſe it 
was never dunged; yet was in a much 
worſe ſtate than the infield, as many 
farmers of late years have, after liming, 
taken ten or twelve crops of oats running, 
till the field has become a caput mortuum. 
And now to Mr Kinnear's practice, 
which has become pretty general. He 
1 a ſixth part every year; takes, 
in ſucceſſion, wheat, peaſe, barley, and 
graſs, from ſeed ſown with the barley. 
He takes hay, or cuts green, for feeding in 
the 
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the houſe, in order to augment his dung- 
hill. Laſtly,” oats, which finiſhes the ro- 
tation; and then fallows again. 

I ſhall ſtare the particular DE 
of each of theſe crops. The fallow is 
ploughed five times; what was outfield 
gets thirty cart-load of good dung to the 
acre, the cart holding four bolls; what 
was infield gets twenty bolls of ſhell-lime, 
barley-meaſure; ſows ten or twelve pecks 
of wheat per acre, not later to chuſe than 
the 2cth of September, the product nine 
or ten bolls. The ſecond crop, being peaſe, 
is ploughed and ſowed in February, ſix 
firlots the acre, product from eight to ten 
bolls. For barley, the third crop, the 
land is ploughed immediately after har- 
veſt, with an ebb furrow laid cleverly o- 
ver. It is ſteared in April, harrowed till 
the mould be fine, and rolled. It is ſeed- 
furrowed in May, and rolled again if the 
mould be not ſufficiently fine. From one 
boll of barley there is produced nine or 
ten. When the ſeaſon will admit Lincoln- 
{hire barley to be ſown early, the product 
is not under twelve bolls per acre. In a 
{ſeaſon tolerably dry, the barley-crop ne- 

ver fails; but if the land has been ploughb- 
ed 
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ed moiſt, rain falling ſoon. after ſowing, 
ruins the crop, and hurts the land. Graſs- 
ſeed is ſown with the barley from twenty- 
two. pounds to twenty-eight of red clover, 
and a buſhel of -rye- graſs. The fourth crop, 
hay, produces above 200 ſtone per acre, 
The ſecond growth 1s cut, and the cattle 
fed with it in the houſe, which, gives 
much dung. It is remarkable in the Carle, 
that however mean the firſt growth of the 
clover may be, the ſecond is always ex- 
cellent, even in droughty weather. To 
prepare for oats, the fifth crop, the clover- 
{tubble is ploughed up any time after Fe- 
bruary. A boll is ſown, which produces 
from ten to twelve. Thus ends the circle 
to begin again the ſame round. The great 
product vouches for the goodneſs of the 
practice. 

Upon ſome particular fields, beans are 
taken inſtead of peaſe. The ground is 
ploughed ſoon after harveſt, and a ſecond 
furrow in March, as ſoon as the ground 
is dry. The beans are drilled in every 0+ 
ther furrow, ſix firlots per acre ; hand- 
hoed when the plants appear above 
ground, and again in the beginning of 
June. The crop: frequently amounts from 
twenty 
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twenty to twenty-two bolls per acre where 
the ground is rich. The ſucceeding crop 
15 wheat, which is always good. 

Horſes only are uſed for the plough, 
two or four according to the deepneſs of 
the furrow. Oxen would dip too much 
in ſuch land, equally hurtful to themſelves 
and to the land. 

Rents now in the Carſe are geurahy 
from twenty to twenty-ſeven ſhillings per 
acre; The lateſt leaſes go from ny" to 
forty-five ſhillings per acre. 

I diſcourſed about the. foregoing ſtate 
of huſbandry with Mr Ogilvie of Inch- 
martin, and Mr.Crawford of Monorgan, 
gentlemen of eſtates in the Carſe. They | 
approved of the ſcheme above ſet forth, ; 
as the beſt for Carſe huſbandry. The | 

a 


ſuffrage of gentlemen ſo eminent for im- 
provements, and acute in obſerving, leaves 
not me room to add a ſingle word. 


i: Kinnear's letter, explaining ſome t. 
difficulties, is in the following words. t 
et 

« Pilmore, October 6. 1775. n 
. | | it 

In anſwer to your difficulties about 1 


2 my 


INC 
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my mode of ploughing Carſe land ebb, 
when to be cropped with barley, and the 
furrow laid on its back, I give the follow- 


ing reaſons, Firſt, Becauſe 1 find a deep 


furrow is often ill to reduce in the ſtirring; 
but when ebb-ploughed in autumn; and 
by going a little deeper in the ſpring- 
ploughing, you may eaſily make a fine 
mould of the whole. The reaſon 1 would 
give for laying the furrow well over, al- 
though not entirely upon its back, is, that 
in the firſt place it may rot the ſtubble 
and other ſtuff on the ſurface, and pre- 
vent a growth of graſs, which is generally 
the caſe when the furrow is put upon the 
edge, Carſe land, in good condition, 
ploughed and put upon its edge in au- 
tumn, each furrow will be full of graſs 
againſt March or April next ſpring; and 
if there be little froſt in the winter, as was 
laſt year, the furrow will turn whole with 
the plough, and not break or reduce with 
the harrows, even although often plough- 
ed and harrowed. Your opinion is very 
natural, that by laying the furrow upon 
its back, it would retain moiſture, and be 


ſoured, This 1 make no doubt would 


be the caſe with land that is moiſt, ſpouty, 
II. = and 
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and of a clay bottom, with the ridges le- 
vel. But in a clay ridge here, where we 
have no ſpouts or ſprings breaking out, 
and raiſed by three or four gatherings a- 
boye the level, the ground always dry 
when ploughed, there is no danger of its 
ſouring, or growing into a ſolid body: 
ſo far from it, that the furrows are gene- 
rally ſo diſtinct as with difficulty to be 
ploughed in che ſpring, without turning 
up the furrows the ſame way they were 
laid down, which makes it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary it ſhould at firſt be ebb- ploughed, 
and laid well over on its back. The carſe 
land is kept always dry by the roundneſt 
or riſe that ſhould be ever given to the 
ra: I IR, &c. 


1 ſhall but juſt 1 80 to take che liberry of 
obſerving, that, if Mr Kinnear croſs- 
ploughed when the ſtirring furrow is gi- 
ven in ſpring, the inconvenience he men- 
tions would be totally removed. Clay 
ground, ſet up by the plough properly 
upon its edge, certainly expoſes the great- 
eſt ſurface, and admits the -influences of 
air and froſt more abundantly, 


Mr 
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Mr Crawford of Monorgan is a gentleman. 
full of enterpriſe, I went to ſee the new 
imbankment made by him upon the Tay, 
to keep out the ſea. It has every appear- 
ance of being effectual; but the work can- 
not be accompliſhed but by a great ſum, 
and great perſeverance. The following 
is his plan of huſbandry in his own: 
words; and of banking out the ſea with 
a view to gather ſlitch for raiſing of reeds. 
He 15 greatly deſerving of public encou- 
ragement. 

« As Mr Crawford was fo unlucky as 
miſs Mr Wight when he intended him a 
viſit to inquire about his method of farm- 
ing, Mr Crawford thinks he can do no 
leſs than note down his own practice when 
a farmer, and what he thinks now 1s the 
beſt ſucceſſion of crops for the Carle of 
Gowrie, or any clay ſoil, 

The diviſions of his farm were five : 
fallow, wheat, peaſe, barley, and oats, ha- 
ving clover in a {mall diviſion. cloſe by the 
farm, The ſucceſſion he now recommends. 
to his tenants, and which he much ap- 
proves of, from ſix diviſions, is, fallow, 
wheat, peaſe, barley, clover, and oats ; 
with this improvement, that any part of 


H 2. the- 
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the peaſe· diviſion may be made in drilled 
beans, hand-hoed, being a valuable crop 


of itſelf, and an excellent preparation for 


the barley and clover; and in the oat- di- 


viſion any part of it may be ſown with 
olover; one cutting taken, and then ſum- 


mer-fallowed. The dung may be given 
to the barley, and the fallow; top- dreſſed 


with lime from ten to fifteen bolls per 


acre, it having been formerly freely limed. 


Thus two diviſions would be dreſſed e- 


very year. Jo 
Mr Crawford has attem pted an imbank- 


ment on the Tay this ſeaſon, the intention 
of it to gather mud or ſtitch for raifing 
reeds for. thatch, He has inclofed 100 
acres for that purpoſe, and planted them, 
The incloſure is made by a faggot-hedge 
ſtaked, compoſed of the thinnings of fir- 
wood ; the bodies of che trees making 
ſtakes, and the e the faggots,” T 


Mr John Lyon, who poſſeſſes a farm at 
Cle Lyon, has the character of a know- 
ing and a diligent farmer. His practice is 
fully explained in the three following lets 
ters to me, 


* Cle 
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Cuſtie Don, th * 177 [A 

81 R, | 
I was'much diſappointed 3 in not Wing 

the pleaſure of ſeeing you here, along with 


Mr Richard Neilſon. About eight days a- 


go he put in my hands yours of the 15th 


ult.; and in anſwer thereto, I ſubjoin you 
a ſhort ſketch: of my preſent practice as a 
farmer; which differs very much from 
what I followed ſome years ago; but I i- 
magine is yet very far ſhort of what is 
praiſed with you. And I hope you wilt 
be ſo good as correct me in OE thing 
you find wrong. 

My farm conſiſts of near 200 acres, 
moſtly arable. One half whereof is a 
ftrong carſe clay; and the other half what 
is called here a hazle-coloured loam, very 
deep and ſtrong, and much more valuable, 
as the crops are equally good at leaſt, coſt 
leſs expence, and are more certain. I divide 
the clay land in fix equal parts as near as 
poſſible. One ſixth is fallowed yearly, till 
the whole have undergone a thorough 
fammer-fallow. Upon the fallow I put 
on each acre fourteen bolls of ſhell-lime, 


| barley-meaſure, value thirty-five ſhillings, 
and a very {mall quantity of dung, per- 


haps twenty-five cart-load ; both which 
; are 
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are carefully ſpread. I ſow from ten to 
twelve pecks wheat per acre, about the 
r5th September; which is frequently re- 
tarded by wet weather till the middle of 
October. If the ground is dry at ſowing, 
and a favourable mild ſpring, I have from 
nine to ten bolls per acre; and frequently 
more; but in a bad ſeaſon not above one 
half. Second crop, drilled beans, after 
two or three ploughings: I ſow one and a 
half bolls per acre. The beans are put in- 
to every ſecond furrow. I give two tho- 
rough hand- hoeings, and hand- weed in 
the rows. When proper attention is given, 
this crop always produces from ten to 
twelve bolls per acre. I have got in a fa- 
vourable ſeaſon twenty- three bolls per a- 
cre: this is extraordinary; but it is true. 
Third crop, barley after three ploughings, 
ſown, with twelve to thirteen pecks per 
acre. With the barley 1 ſow twenty-five 
pounds weight of red Dutch clover- ſeed per 
acre. In tolerable ſeaſons rhe barley-crop 
produces from eight to ten bolls. Fourth 
crop, clover, cut twice: J paſture after 
while the ground is dry. Fifth crop, oats : 
from fourteen to ſixteen pecks of ſeed per 


acre produce often ten bolls; but the a- 
verage 
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verage runs about eight and a half. 
NM. B. The ſixth year I begun again with 
fallow, liming, and dunging, as before, 
and crop in the ſame routine; which I 
hope will continue ſucceſsful during the 
length of my tack.” _ | ; 
The black or brae land is treated in a 
different manner, having never had one 
field of it in fallow theſe ſixteen years; 
but that want was ſupplied by planting 
kail, potatoes, beans, turnip, peaſe, clo- 
ver, and lint, Of the laſt I have always a 
great quantity yearly; ſome years not leſs 
than forty-five acres on my own account; 
though I never received one ſhilling from 
the Honourable Board of Truſtees except 
for crop 1774. It is almoſt impracticable 
for me, or any farmer who rents to the 
extent of rwo hundred pounds or three 
hundred pounds a-year, or indeed a great 
deal leſs, and lives in a country where 
much wheat 1s ſown, to carry on the rai- 
ſing and dreſſing of flax in any proper or 
profitable manner to himſelf or the coun- 
* 

The Honourable Truſtees. have not hi- 
therto given any premiums for raiſing of 
flax in the method that I have followed, 

and 
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and with ſucceſs: therefore, if you deſire 


it, 1 will give you that method; and 1 
Hatter myſelf in the hopes of its ſucceſs, 
if made general over the country. That 
the culture of that valuable article may be 
more ſucceſsful than hitherto it has been, 
my own experience for ſixteen years anke 
me certain. 
I have been aſſured, that my Lord 
Kames. is very public ſpirited, and of great 
knowled ge, and gives much attention to 
every thing for the good of the public. 
If you be honoured with acceſs to his 
Lordſhip, perhaps he might read it. 


I beg you will forgive me for delaying 


ſo long to give you any return to yours. 
If you have any more to aſk of me, either 
as to my own doings, or that relates to 
this corner of the country, 1 beg you will 
do it. I will chearfully give the beſt in- 
formation in my power. I am, &c. 

P. 8. There is about thirty acres of 
drilled beans on this farm this ſeaſon. 
The crop was well got, and already pro- 
ven; they turn out to the average of the 


foregoing crops.” 
cuil. 
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+ api dard October 26. 1775. 


8 I R, 
I have yours of the 166K inſtant, By | 


the time you read all this letter, you will 


think me a very irregular and unimport- 
ant correſpondent, However, I have heres 
in given you my anſwers to your five que- 
ries. 

1. I give at leaſt five furrows to the fal- 
low, and ſometimes fix, I lay on the 
dung after a third furrow, and the hme 
before the laſt; The quantities of both 
are ſo ſmall, that it coſts ten ſhillings per 
acre, to ſpread it ſo equally as that every 


part of the ſoil may partake of it. I never 


attempted to alter the ſhape of a ridge in 
the clay ground, and {ſcarcely ever made 


any alteration in the brae ground. This 
laſt Kind has alſo a great mixture of a red- 
diſh clay, which makes it very improper 
to alter the old ridges. - Gentlemen in the 
Carſe. of Gowrie have ſtraighted ridges 
many years ago; but the loſs was conft- 
derable. I know none that has levelled 
and ſtraighred in the Carſe of Gowrie 
theſe ſeveral years paſt, I ain ever cautious 
to keep my ridges with a gentle ſlope from 


crown to farrow; and thole that are 
Ya, II. I ploughed 
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ploughed before winter, are always ga- 
thered up high. It is eſſential on clay 
land, to keep it as free from wet as poſ- 
fible in winter. 

2. The ground intended for peaſe is 
ploughed as ſoon as poſſible after the pre- 
ceding crop is taken off. And when the 
ſeaſon anſwers in the tpring, I give it a 
croſs-ploughing, and allow it to lie ſome 
time before I begin to ſeed-furrow and 
fow; which is executed in the method fol- 
lowing. I harrow the ground ridge by 
ridge; and the moment after, I put in 
the plough, and ſow beans every other 
furrow out of hand. I have not yet got 
a drill; but imagine the beans, by a riddle, 
may be ſo equally ſized as to be fit for a 


drill. | 
3. I always give the ground for barley 


one ploughing immediately after harveſt, 
as mentioned before to the beans, And 
to prepare it properly for the barley and 
graſs-ſeeds, 1 give three, and ſometimes 
four ploughings before ſowing; uſing the 
roller very much, that the mould be ſuf- 
ficiently reduced; which is a laborious 
work, but abſolutely neceſſary, The firſt 
{urrow for barley 1s laid over on its back 

very 
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very much, ſo that it is cloſed by the 
rains and froſt in winter, before the ſe- 
cond ploughing be given. And, on the 


brae lands, I always nb it acroſs the 


ridges in the firſt ploughing ; which, I i- 
magine, anſwers better than if it got a 
clean ploughing. 

4. A great part of my clover-crop has 
been conſumed with my cows, having 
kept a ſmall dairy. I help my neighbours 
with a ſhare of my green food: they pay 
me from L. 4 to L. 5 per acre. And any 
that remains is cut, mixed with ſtraw, 
for food to my caws and young Rock in 
the ſpring. 

5. I never plough for oats until a few 
days before ſowing; and often plough 
and ſow in the ſame day, unleſs when 1 
give two ploughings, which ſeldom hap- 
pens. | 175 
I have not any regular ſucceſſion of 
crops upon the brae land: it is a ſtrong 
rich earth, partaking of red clay, and up- 
on a bed of clay. This 1s a ſoil retentive 
of water, and requires great attention to 
make and keep it dry. I keep about one 
fourth, or a fifth of it, under kail, tur- 


nips, potatoes, and beans, all in drills, 
12 The 
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The two former are horſe-hoed. I con- 
ſume the kail and turnip with my - ſtock 
of cattle. The laſt, viz. potatoes and beans, 
let off to my ſmall tenants and cottagers, 
who are generally tradeſmen, ſuch as wea- 
vers, that live in ſmall villages not far 
from me. They hand-hoe, weed, and 
reap the crop; which divides my labour. 
The rent they pay is from fifty to fixty 

Willings per acre, though I give no dung 
to the land. The crops are great, and 

often ſurpriſing; forty. to ſixty bolls po- 
tatoes, beans from ten to twenty bolls per 
acre; and once not leſs than twenty-three 
bolls. 

To encourage this method of huſban- 
dry, which is ſo much for my own eaſe, 
for the good of the people, and which 
keeps the ground clean, and in order, I 

urchaſe back from them all that remain 
unuſed by their families, and give ready 
money. Theſe tradeſmen procure health, 
and a beneficial accommodation to them- 
ſel ves and families, by this plan. 

Barley is what J take for the ſucceeding 
crop, wherewith I ſow graſs- ſeeds. 1 take 
graſs two years, then break up for wheat 
or flax. It wheat, ! — three plough- 
9 ö INgs 3 
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ings ; but to the flax only one. I give 
dung to the kail, turnip, clover ;- and the 
land is ever in good order, by its being 
kept under the horſe and hand hoed huſ- 
bandry. I have in general from ſeven to 
ten bolls of corn from this land per acre; 
but I aſſure you the expence of culture, 
manure, and, above all, the labour of 
keeping ſuch land dry, are great. 

= plough with two horſes in my light 
ploughs ; ; but in giving deep heavy fur- 
rows before winter, or in ſpring, I yoke 
four horſes to a ſtrong plough. What- 
ever you ſee to be wrong in my plans 
of huſbandry, I beg you will correct. I 
ſhall receive it with great thankfulneſs. 
As ſoon as poſhbly I can you ſhall have 
my plan and culture for flax. If my Lord 
Kames will take the trouble to read it, I 
ſhall think myſelf much honoured, I 
am, &c. | 


 & Caftle-Lyon, Nov. 7. 1775. 
S I R, 
Towards the cloſe of the laſt war the 
demand for the linen of our country was 
immenſe; and as the linen of this corner 
15 moſtly made of home-grown flax, the 
country- 
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country-people where I live, were very 
preſſing to rent land for the purpoſe of 
raiſing flax. The land I ſet to them was 
generally poor, and not at all prepared for 
ſuch a valuable crop; yet they ſometimes 


had tolerable crops. I was thereby en- 


gaged to try what might be done in the 
flax-plan, upon good ground, and in 
good condition. After many trials I 
found 'the following method to ſucceed 
che belt.” 

IT ſow lintfeed upon Een that has 
been long under graſs, at leaſt ſix or ſeven 
years; but the longer the better: at other 
times, upon land that has been two years 
under clover. When upon old graſs 
ground, I take oats the firſt crop, and lint 
the ſecond; which give me great returns 
when the Leafor proves tolerably good, 
As to the time of ſowing, I am regulated 
by the ſeaſon, which generally runs be- 
twixt the middle of March and firſt of 
May. It is of great importance to ſow 
lintſeed when the land has moiſture in it, 
or immediately before rain fall, that the 
ſeed may ſpring up equally ; for nothing 
is worſe in a crop of flax than unequal 
growths, It is. Dutch ſeed 1 have ever 
W ſown, 
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ſown, and about twelve pecks to the acre. 
The lintſeed being ſown, and the ground 
finiſhed with dreſſing, 1 divide the whole 
field into parcels of 490 ſquare ells, mark- 
ing every diviſion. About the firſt of Au- 
guſt I ſet off theſe diviſions to the country- 
people, by public roup, who take the crop 
from eleven to twelve pounds Sterling per 
acre, | I give credit until Whitſunday fol- 
lowing, when it is all ſpun into yarn, and 
ſold off to the manufacturers in the coun- 
try. Thus the people are ferved, and 
greatly benefited, They pay ſo. pointed- 
ly, that two or three per cent. will infure 
my loſs theſe ſixteen years paſt, In ſea- 
ſons that prove very favourable to lint, I 
have taken from fourteen to fifteen pounds 
Sterling the acre ; but ſo much is extra- 
ordinary, I reckon greatly upon the ſa- 
ving of time and attention to myſelf by 
this'plan, as it does not interfere with my 
harveſt-work, or wheat-ſeed making. I 
have of lint upon my farm, yearly, from 
twenty to forty-five acres, 

I am engaged in other branches of bu- 
ſineſs beſide that of farming, which in- 
deed obliges me to be oftner from home 
than I ſhould as a farmer, In traverſing 


the 
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the country, I have long and often ob- 
ſerved, in many places, that the flax-crop 
was exceedingly mean, and often not worth 
the coſt, What can be more ridiculous 
than ſowing lint upon ground bt un- 
fit for bearing a crop? 
l T have often thought, chat, if the Ho- 
nourable Truſtees would confine a part, or 
the whole, of their premiums, to encou- 
ragement for the growing of flax, to thoſe 
perſons who raiſe lint upon ground that 
has been under graſs for ſome years, good 
flax would not only be introduced, but 
profitable” crops, and the pernicious prac- 


tice of ſowing lintſeed upon improper land 


be prevented; which might ſave many 
from ruin. 

Thus have I fulfilled my engagement to 
you, concerning my plan for raiſing good 
crops of flax, and turning it to beſt account. 
I hope I have explained my method clearly. 
If any difficulty occur, 1 ſhall be ready 
to clear it up at your deſire. I am,” &c. 

N. B. I recommended to Mr Lyon a 
drill for beans that Mr Crichton in Ca- 
nongate has, It is the beſt I ever ſaw. 


I RES Captain 
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Captain Oliphant Ninloab was juſt enter- 
ing upon a courſe of improvements, when 
he was ſuddenly cut off by death, no leſs 
to the hurt of his country than of his fa- 
mily. He had planned a mode of im- 
provement, had encouraged his, tenants . 
to proceed with vigour, was active in re- 
pairing highways as a preparatory ſtep to 
improvements, and had built a new court 
of offices, containing every convenience. 
But, alas! he is no. more. 

Southfield of Conpar Grange. This farm 
is in the poſſeſſion of Mr Plenderleith, a 
young man of great ſpirit and enterpriſe. 
He was taught the practice of farming at 
Ormiſton in Faſt Lothian, I ſurveyed his 
operations laſt year, and likewiſe thoſe of 
this year 1775. His huſbandry, corn 
and hay crops, hedges, and fences, give 
me great. ſatisfaction, I admired every 
thing 1 ſaw; becauſe all the operations 
were ſo well executed. My admiration 
was much increaſed, when I conſidered 
all the difficulties he had ſtruggled with 
in an obſtinate untoward ſoil. But, alas! 
his ſucceſs has not equalled his merit, and 

the expence he has liberally beſtowed, 
Vo“. II. K Convinced, 
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Convinced that the unremitted efforts he 
made from firſt to laſt, to ſubdue and im- 
prove a ſoil that is of all the moſt diffi- 
cult, might be uſeful for example to o- 
thers, I took him engaged to give in 
writing the whole progreſs of his practice, 
which he moſt obligingly k has done, i in the 
Flowing words. | 


ata ak Shut hell July 24. 1775. 
Dear SIR, 


I have the pleaſure of your kind favour 
of the 21ſt current, and 1 am ſorry that it 
has not more early been in my power to at- 
tempt the narrative you preſcribed to me, 
I muſft, at the ſame time, acknowledge, 


that it is with reluctance 1 look back on 


the diſagreeable ſcene of misfortunes that 
has hitherto attended my practice in huſ- 
bandry. However, ſeeing you ſtill infiſt 
upon my performing the promiſe T made 
to you, I ſhall do it, though very unfit 
for the taſk. 

I ſhall endeayour to give you a ſhort 
view of the plan of operations I had ad- 
opted, and carried on, in my preſent 
farm; but then I muſt till begin with 
prieyances. You know, the foil is ſingu- 
| larly 
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larly bad; a cloſe, till, cold bottom, which 
no water can penetrate; the ſurface of ſo 
particular a nature, as, like a ſpunge, 
holds and retains water; and, in a ſudden 
drought, eſpecially if touched when wet, 
binds like iron. I believe this is the leaſt 
improvable of all ſoils. When ] took this 
farm, in the ſpring of the year 1766, the 
ground was remarkably dry ; as you may 
remember, preceding that period; little 
rain had fallen for a long time, by which 
thoſe who adviſed me in taking it were 
greatly deceived; and the land lying in 
ſo ſloping a ſituation, confirmed the opi- 
nion of its being a dry farm, But inſtead 
of being dry, the contrary ſoon appeared. 
When J took poſſeſſion, in June 1766, 
I found it newly incloſed with hedge and 
ditch; the thorns moſtly of one year's 
growth, and divided into eleven incloſures ; 
ſix of them lying with a ſlope to the ſouth, 
and five lying to the north; in all 130 
acres, My entry to the north and one 
of the ſouth inclofures was at Whitſunday, 
One of the ſouth parks was quite run out 
with over-cropping after marl, Two of 
the north, and half. of a third park, was 
moor; about forty acres covered with 
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ſhort whins and ſtones. The other two 
north' parks have lain one year unplough- 
ed. The whole farm was formerly let in 
run-Tig, a bad practice which prevailed in 
this country; and as for ſome time the 
tenants had no leaſes, and always expect- 
ing a change, the lands had annually ſut- 
fered by fcourging crops. The firſt ſum- 
mer I fallowed an incloſure of fixteen 
acres, by five furrows; marled it thinly, 
about forty bolls to one acre, owing to 
the advice of the proprietor : but J ſoon 
found that a much greater quantity was 
requiſite, I ſowed one half of the field 
with oats, and the 'other with barley; 
which produced a middling crop, betwixt 
four and five bolls per acre on the whole. 
To enter into a detail of each particular 
field, can afford no entertainment or in- 
ſtruction. I ſhall only add, in general, 
that finding the ground ſo very wet, I de- 
termined to have always two thirds of the 
farm in graſs, and planned a rotation of 
four years corn, and ſix in graſs: that 
is, two years oats; third year a green crop, 
ſuch as peaſe, potatoes, lint, turnip, or, 
when neceſſary, ſummer-fallow : I gave 
dung to all theſe except the lint; after 

| which 
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which dung was given to the following 
crop, if graſs- ſeeds were not ſown with 
the lint. Fourth crop, barley; and with 


che barley, graſs- ſeeds, which were cut 


two years, and ſurrendered to paſture 
four years longer. I flattered myſelf with 
ſucceſs from the foregoing plan, on a ſoil 
ſingularly wet, as the land, when laid 
into graſs, was clean and in good condi- 
tion; and, from paſturing four years, the 
ſpungy ſurface muſt have been conſoli- 
dated, and the ſoil enriched.” This plan I 


fully reſolved to proſecute; "and proceed- 
ed to fallow about twenty acres yearly, 


gave eighty to an hundred bolls of mar! 
to the acre, and laid-down with graſs-ſteds. 

I gave great attention to keep the ridges in 
a proper height, well rounded, and the 
water-furrows thoroughly cleared out ; 
which was new in this corner, and is now 


practiſed by many. I muſt remark, that 


even hollow draining doth not dry this 
land: many were made, but had no ef- 
tet; ſo cloſe and obſtinate is the under 
trarui, that no water can penetrate or 

filtrate through it. | 
During the five firſt years, I ſowed 
wheat upon the fallow: it was dunged 
and 
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and marled. I tried wheat after potatoes, 
peaſe, and alſo clover ; but here again my 
expectations were diſappointed, Wheat 
anſwered not in any of the foregoing me- 
thods of culture. This 1 imputed moſtly 
to croſs ſeaſons, as the grain was conſtant- 
ly blacked or ſmutty ; one year only ex- 
cepted, when the wheat was taken after po- 


tatoes, and the beſt crop too : the field in- 
deed was one of the drieſt, Theſe diſcou- 


ragements made me give up the ſowing of 


whear entirely the three laſt years. Hoar- 
froſt and foggy weather are frequent in 
Strathmore, eſpecially hoar-froſt, which 
often comes on by the month of Auguſt, 
I am almoſt convinced, that ſmut or black 
on wheat, is owing to peculiarities of ſea- 


ſon; and that thoſe before mentioned may 


contribute a ſhare. 

Theſe diſappointments, and unfavour- 
able ſeaſons for land of this quality, con- 
tinuing, made me reſolve to give up the 
farm; eſpecially as the rent was no leſs 
than twenty ſhillings per acre. I deter- 
mined at once to execute the only means 
that was allowed by my tack, whereby I 
might get free, although at a vaſt expence. 
It was this: If 1 took in all the moor- 

ground, 
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ground, conſiſting of forty acres, ploughed, 
dreſſed, marled, and put it into good or- 
der, within a certain period, then I was at 
liberty to give up. This was an expenſive 
operation, which neceſſity obliged me to 
undergo, rather than continue labouring 
a ſoil ſo unworthy of improvement. This 
moor was full of ſtones, which I cleared 
out; and of ſo poor a ſoil, that two ſeeds 
were ſcarcely the return after my im- 
provement. Thus being at liberty to give 
up, I endeavoured to retrieve as much as 
poſſible from the ground 1 had laid out 
into graſs, with dung and marl ; which 
produced very fine crops.” As I gave great 
attention to training and rearing the 
hedges, they are now about to be fencible, 
which facilitated the plan before mention- 
ed, of two thirds to be conſtantly in graſs, 
and paſtured four years. From my ſuc- 
ceſs in taking up all the grounds I had in 
graſs, I am now almoſt perſuaded, that the 
plan and rotation I formed might anſwer 
upon this farm, and give a run of tole- 
rable crops, although not equal to that 
conſtant ſupply of manure which the na- 


ture of the ſoil requires, and the other ex- 


penſive but neceſſary operations. 
Sos | ; 
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© 1 mentioned one field that was entirely 
run out with cropping over much after 


| marl; no leſs than eleven or twelve crops 


of bear and oats alternately being taken. 


When I begun upon it, my firſt crop was 
not above one half the ſeed. This field 


differs much from the others: it is light 
and ſandy, and a part of it is upon 
a” till bottom, which keeps the ſurface 


often wet. I reſolved to make this field 


better, if poſſible: I trench-ploughed. it, 
and turned up a furrow fourteen inches 
deep: from this I hoped to bring up the 
former marl to the ſurface again, know- 
ing that marl, like lime, tends downwards 
into the ſoil, and buries itſelf; which, if 
brought up with freſh ſoil, might effect 


a great improvement. Two acres were 


ploughed in this way; but I found a worſe 
kind of ſoil turn up, a yellow oaker, and 


an irony ſubſtance, à poiſon to plants. I 


gave up the trenching- plan, and turned to 
a thorough ſummer-fallow, with the view 
only to conſolidate the foil, which was ſo 
light as to blow with the wind. I plough- 
ed it before winter -into ridges of fifteen 
feet broad, I could not fow the barley 
upon the winter-furrow, becauſe the ſur- 
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face was ſo much ſmoothed as that the ſeed 
could not be covered: therefore I plough- 
ed in the barley with a very light furrow. 
gave plenty of graſs- ſeeds, one boll rye- 
graſs, red, yellow, and white clover ſeed 
in proportion, harrowed and rolled the 
field. The bear was a middling crop. 
Graſs- ſeeds grew very well, and ſwarded 
over the whole ſurface. The paſture for 
four years was tolerable; then broom a- 
roſe, and was likely to over-run the field. 
I broke it up again, and was much ſur- 
priſed to find the foil turn up ſtiff and ad- 
hefive. It produced two crops of oats 
good, I gave dung, and took barley this 
year, which is a middling crop. Had 1 
kept the farm, I would have ſown graſs- 


ſeeds again. Thus in ſome meaſure was 


this field reſtored, after being wore out 
with over-cropping after marl. Though 
I marled all the farm, and ſome parts of 
it richly too, yet I cannot ſay my ſucceſs 
was inviting. This circumſtance reſpect- 


ing marl not anſwering the ſoil of this 


farm, proved to me a capital diſappoint» 
ment, as it was one of the greateſt induce- 
ments I had for giving ſo high rent. It is 
dry ground only where marl operates the 

Vo. Il. "1 moſt ; 


ful, eſpecially if it has been long in graſs. 
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moſt ; and even upon ſoil that has the ap= 
pearance of ſand, the effects are wondegy 


Many are the inſtances in Strathmore, of 
ground nat worth 6 d. per acre originally, 
that, when marl was properly applied, a 
run of crops for four ox five. years have 
been got, not leſs than ten or twelve bolls 
per acre, or even a longer time. But then 
it is proper to give hot dung about the 
third year. When ſuch practice is duly 
attended to, and graſs- ſeeds ſown about 
the fourth crop, to lie a few years for pa- 
ſture ; the crops, when the field is broke 
up, will be as good as at firſt, 

I wiſh theſe imperfect hints may be of 
any uſe, I give them without reſerve ; 
and aſſure you, that nothing can give me 
greater pleaſure, than to communicate e- 
very intelligence to you reſpecting huſ- 
bandry, and the improvement of our 
country. I am,“ & c. 


Mr Wright of Latoun's farm, lying round 
his houſe, is about ninety acres of light 
ſoil and dry bottom, that had been re- 
duced to a very bad ſtate by overcrop- 


ping. The firſt ſtep was to incloſe with 
ditch 
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ditch and hedge. His next was, to lay a 
Hundred bolls of ſhell-marl per acre, on 


old ley that was miſerably poor. He 
ploughed in ſpring, and after one boll of 


boats per acre, got only two; — gave a 


ploughing before winter; took a ſecond 
crop of oats; which, upon a boll per acre, 
produced four. Next crop was turnip in 
drills, which got dung, and was twice 
horſe and hand hoed. The turnip, a 
good crop, was ſold to a butcher at three 
pounds Sterling per acre. Mr Wright 
furniſhed houſing and ſtraw for the cattle, 
the dung his own. This butcher, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an oil-mill in the neighbour- 
hood, has plenty of oil-cake for his cattle; 
which ſtands in good ſtead during froſt, 
when turnip cannot be taken up. After 
the turnip is conſumed, the land is 
ploughed for barley; Ten pecks per acre 
produced eight bolls. With the barley is 
ſown ſixteen pounds red clover, with half 
a boll ryegraſs. Hay for two years; 


which every year amounts to two hundred 
ſtone per acre, The ground is broken up 
for oats ; then turnip, with dung. And, 
laſtly, barley with graſs-ſeeds ; which fi- 


niſh the rotation. The crops now anſwer 
| L 4 : well. 
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well. This inſtance is a happy one, to 
ſhow the effects of good culture. 
Mr Wright alſo water-fats his land 
with good ſucceſs. The water from his 
bleachfield is brought upon it, creeps 
through it all winter, and even in ſpring, 
till they have uſe for it in bleaching. It 
improves both quality and quantity of 
ſummer- graſs; and the benefit is viſible 


in the ſubſequent crops of corn, 


P the reſid ence -of Dr 2 
and of Gardrum, ſituated within a mile 
of the famous hill of Dunſinnan, ; 1s finely 
ſheltered by hills from the north and eaſt; 
and that gentleman has taken advantage 
of his {ſnug ſituation, by planting and in- 


cloſing; both of which are in a moſt flou- 


riſhing ſtate. His plantations will ſoon 
turn to great account in a country very 
ſcarce of trees. He has alſo applied him- 
ſelf to improve his ſoil, by good culture, 
and diligent application of the plough. 


His great object is good paſture- graſs, to 
procure which he ſpares no coſt. He is a 


great advocate for the culture of flax; not 
only for profit, but for lnpparting the li- 


nen- manufacture. 


Mr 
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Mr Oliphant of Naſſie has the honour of 
being the firſt. who gave an example of 
good huſbandry in his part of the coun- 
try. Nor is he diſappointed of the re- 
ward that every public-ſpirited perſon is 
intitled to, that of grateful acknowledge- 
ments from every quarter. As, upon my 
laſt ſurvey, I unluckily miſſed that gen- 
tleman, I thought it of importance to 
make another attempt, and luckily found 
him at home. Tbe following plan is 
from himſelf, and is much more diſtinct 
and particular than what is deſcribed in 
my former report. 
The farm conſiſts of 2 30 acres able 3 
which, like other farms in the neighbour- 
hood, had been very ill cultivated; ridges, 
high, crooked, and unequal, many parts 
under water, and the whole full of weeds. 
His firſt attention was to divide the farm | 
into proper fields. The ſoil, lying of 
the ground, water, came all af them un- 
der conſideration in determining the ſize 
of the incloſures; which accordingly are 
from ten to twenty acres, fenced with 
ditch and hedge ; and the fences are now 
in good order. Next ſtep was to drain 
1 E _ off 
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off the water; which was done with open 

or cloſe drains properly directe. 
"Theſe preliminaries being accompliſhed, 
he begun upon a field, which he thorough- 
iy fallowed, and gave many ploughings, 
in order to bring down the high ridges; 
and to perform this work the more effec- 
tually, the ſpade and cart were ſometimes 
employed; After the ground was purged 
of ſtones, and the roots of weeds, the 
ridges were ſtraighted, and new ridges 
formed eighteen or twenty feet broad. 
Thus, in regular ſucceſſion, was every 
field dreſſed, and formed into proper 
ridges. No fewer than twenty acres were 
annually undertaken, and the whole Was 

accompliſhed in ten years. 

proceed to the cropping. pen a 
field, forty bolls of ſhell-lime were laid 
on each acre, which coſt thirty-two pence 
per boll, carriage included. The lime was 
ploughed in with the laſt furrow, Firſt 
crop wheat, ſeed three firlots ; product in 
general ten bolls per acre. Second, peaſe 
and beans about half {and half, ploughed 
in ſpring, ſowed broadcaſt ; ſeed, fix fir- 
lots per acre; product in general fix bolls. 
Third, barley and graſs ſeeds; one plough- 
ing 


afterthe wheat are turnips in drills, dung- 
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ing before winter, two before ſowing, 
where the ground was light or loamy, 
one only where clay; chree firlots per 
acre; product eight bolls; ſown along 
with the barley twenty pounds red clo- 
ver. Fourth crop, cut clover for the la- 
bouring horſes in the houſe; what was 
left was made into hay: the ſecond 
growth cut to feed cattle in the houſe, or 
in the ſtable- yard: ſome of it wis car- 
ried to a neighbouring graſs- field to be 
fed an. Fifth crop, wheat or oats; the 
former where the clover is in plenty; the 
latter where it is indifferent. Three fir- 
lots of wheat, and four of oats, produce 
from eight to ten bolls; neither of them 


97 
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gets more than one ploughing. 
Thus ends the firſt courſe of cropping. 
The ſecond 1s as follows. After the crop 


of whear, now mentioned, the firſt crop 


upon clay land is beans and peaſe, half 
and half, if the ground be clean: if not, 
it is ſummer fallowed. In both caſes dung 
is given. And the following crops are, 
barley, clover, wheat, and ſo forth in 
the ſame rotation, 

For loam partaking of gravel, the crops 


ed, 


a 
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ed, and thoroughly hoed. Second crop, 
barley. Third, clover.” Fourth, wheat. 

Then begins again the ſame rotation. | 
As hitherta there is no ' proviſion; for 
oats, the light and ſandy ſoil is appropri- 
ated for that grain. In that view, three 


diviſions are made of it; one third always 


in tillage, and two thirds in graſs. That 
in tillage bears three crops. With the laſt 

crop are ſown ryegraſs and white clover, 
graſſes fit for paſture; and the two other 
diviſions are managed in the ſame man- 
ner; ſo that each diviſion is three» years 
in oats, and fix years in graſs, It is not 
intended, that theſe fields ſhould have a- 
ny dung; to ſupply which want, they are 
appropriated to feed ſheep when under 
graſs: and, as a further improvement, 
bullocks are fed there with green clover. 

There is an old graſs-fleld that is alter- 
nately cut and paſtured. A compoſt dung- 
hill of rich earth, and pigeon-dung, is 
laid on the land late in the year as a top- 
dreſſing, which prepares finely for the en- 
ſuing crop of hay. | 

Mr Oliphant, beſide, is giving great at- 
tention to improve the breed of his ſheep, 


by mixing his breed with the beſt in Eng- 
2 land. 
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land. The young rams bred on his farm 
laſt year, are remarkably fine, and full of 
wool. I compared it with the wool of 
Bakewell's, which Mr Oliphant had for 
mending his breed; and it was not only 
finer in quality, but more in quantity. 
The father and mothers of theſe young 
rams were got from Mr Rannie at Wauch- 
ton in Eaſt Lothian, One. of the ewes 
being old, was laſt year fed on turnip, 
and ſlaughtered at Perth when I was there. 
The quarter: weighed twenty pounds, the 
tallow eleven, the ſkin and wool fix, which 
raiſed their value near to forty ſhillings, 
This ſhows the profit of ſuch ſheep, where 
plenty of food ſummer and winter is pro- 
vided for them. I am authoriſed. to add, 
that when the year-olds of the breed from 
Rannie's ſheep were ſhorn, each fleece 
weighed fourteen pounds, and a few were 
not leſs than fifteen pounds Amſterdam, 

His ſheep are kept upon a hill-farm, and 
about the beginning of June, or when his 
clover-crop is ready to be cut for 'green 
food, the. old wedders, ewes, and lambs, 
are brought to a fenced place on the low 
farm, not exceeding three fourths of an 
acre, to feed upon green clover, which is 

Vor, II. M regularly 
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regularly laid before them in racks: plen- 
ty of ſtraw is laid under them, whence a 
rich collection of dung is gained, and 
the ſtock fully fattened. This device is 
excellent, and anſwers three good ends: 


Firſt, A relief to the ſtock on the hill- 


farm. Second, To ſtock the market with 
full fed mutton and lamb at a ſcarce time. 
And, laſtly, a vaſt increaſe of rich ma- 
nure: A practice highly 9 of imita- 
tion. | 
It is unneceſſary to particulariſe the 
farm-utenſils; for it muſt be admitted, 
that one of Mr Oliphant's genius for 
high improvement will have the beſt of 
each —_— | 


This gentleman 10 e diſciples in 
this neighbourhood. I ſhall mention on- 
ly James Buchan at Kildinnic, one of the 
Earl of Kinnoul's tenants, - I viſited the 
farm, and found the fallow-fields, and e- 
very other particular, in good order. The 
farm is upwards of 400 acres, poſſeſſed 
upon a long leaſe, No man is more diſ- 
poſed to encourage every ſort of induſtry 
than the Earl of Kinnoul. - He has built 
for Mr Buchan a moſt commodious houſe 

: and 
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and offices; and does the ſame to all bis 


* tenants. His . Lordſhip is not out of 


pocket in the main; for he has the choice 
of the ableſt tenants in the country. The 
Earl gives every encouragement to his te- 
nants to incloſe and ſummer-fallow, which 
he holds to be the capital improvement. _ 

No land could be in worſe order than 
Mr Buchan's farm when he entered upon 
it; the ſurface over-ran with noxious 
weeds, and moſtly covered with whins 
and broom. Even the flat ground on the 
fide of the river of Ern was ſo unequal in 
the ſurface, as ro hold water in ſeveral 
ſpots of it. Mr Buchan's firſt attempt was 
made on the higher field, which is of a 
blackiſh ſoil on a free bottom. The 
ground being ſhelving, water broke out 
in ſeveral places, which was collected by 
under drains. Then the field, with a 
view to graſs, was dreſſed in the follow- 
ing manner. After ſummer-fallow, tur- 
nip was taken in drills ; which, with dung 
and lime, and thorough hoeing, was a 


good crop, and a fine preparation for bar- 


ley and graſs- ſeeds; both proved excellent. 
Then he ſurrendered to paſture. The 
graſs · ſeeds were /eighteen pounds red clo- 
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ver, fix pounds white, and one buſhel rye- 
graſs, During theſe n the inclo- 8 


ol ting went on. 


Mr Buchan, with reſpect to his horned - 


cattle; prefers thoſe from Fife as the beſt 
' fatteners; far beyond the Lancaſter kind. 


He, however, prefers the latter for work- 
ing and hardineſs. The cows of that kind 


| give little milk, being of a thick kin 6 


which is a ſymptom not only of little 


milk, but of ſlowneſs in feeding fat. 


Mr Buchan, ſolicitous about dung, pur 
chaſes all the ſtraw he can procure in the 


neighbourhood, It is lamentable ro find 
poor ignorant tenants, from the tempta- 


tion of a little ready money, robbing 
their farms to their own deſtruction, This, 


however, enables him to winter many 


cattle, and to rear a vaſt dunghill. The 
cattle are tied up in a houſe or ſhed, and 
never go looſe but to water. The cattle 


thrive the better, and the fields are faved 
from being poached. - Nor does he allow 


them the liberty of the dung- yard; for it 

his opinion, that treading upon the d 

hill is hurtful to the dung. | 
The ſubduing and improving the flat 


fields on the ſide of the river Ern, has 
proved 
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proved a moſt e taſk, karte fit 

for a tenant, except upon a very long | 
leaſe.” Theſe fields, except where water 
ſtagnated, were entirely covered with 
ſtrong whins and broom. - The ſurface- 
ſoil was ſoft and mooriſh, ſcarce capable 
either of graſs or corn. Underneath is a 
ſtratum of clay over a bed of gravel. A 
mixture of the two firſt ſoils was the ob- 
vious improvement; and the hope was to 
render it ſo open as to permit water to 
paſs through into the gravel. The great 
impediment were the whins and broom, 
which he endeavoured to ſubdue with a 
ſtrong plough, drawn by fix ſtout+ oxen, 
catching: the time when the ground was 
wet, A deep furrow tore up thefe plants 
by the root; and in that ſtare the field 
he began with lay till June next year. In 
the interim, the broken parts of the whins 
and broom were carried off. The field 
got a ſecond ploughing with equal ſtrength 
in the ſaid month of June, croſs the former. 
This was a preparation for the brake-harrow, 
by which the ſurface was conſiderably re- 
duced. But ſtill it required much ploughing 
and brakeing to clear out the roots, and to 
level the hollow ſpots where water lodged. 
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It required ſeveral years, and no fewer 
than twenty-five'ploughings and brakeings 
to prepare the ground ſufficiently for lime. 
Then were ridges formed ſeven and a 
half feet broad, fifty bolls ſhell-lime laid 
on an acre, and three and a half firlots 
wheat ſowed. The product was fo mean 
as to oblige Mr Buchan to change his 
mode of cropping. in the fields he after- 
wards attacked; yet none of the white 
corns appeared to be proper for the firſt 
crop. Peaſe ſucceeded, then barley, then 
oats, which was an extraordinary crop. 
Hitherto the plough, by the impedi- 
ment of the whins and broom, had not 
reached ſo deep as. to bring up much of 
the clay. Mr Buchan therefore conſtruct- 
ed a very ſtrong plough, drawa by no 
fewer than fixteen oxen and two horſes. 
It raiſed a furrow two feet deep, and 
brought to the ſurface the ſtratum of clay, 
by which his original purpoſe was accom- 
pliſhed. Thus, in one ſeaſon, he did 
more ſubſtantial work than by the former 
method in years.—I take the liberty, how- 
ever, to ſay, that half of that ſtrength, 
well applied, would have been more effec- 
cual; for I think it ſcarce poſſible to make 
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ſixteen oxen in a plough exert their whole 
ſtrength all at one inſtant. —But to pro- 
ceed. Fifty bolls ſhell-lime were laid on 
an acre; oats. were ſowed, and the crop 
exceeded any of the former. The ſucceſs 
of following crops muſt be left to time; 
but Mr Buchan entertains not the leaſt 
doubt of ſucceſs. At che ſame time, the 
expence is ſo great as to require a longer 
leaſe. But the Noble Lord from whom 
he rents the farm, has at all times ſhow- 
ed great alacrity in encouraging his te- 
nants; and he cannot beſtow his favours 
more judiciouſly than upon a man who 
has made ſuch ſubſtantial improvement 
at a high expence, particularly of lime, 
which coſts him two ſhillings and ſixpence 
a boll, carriage included, | 
He works two horſes only in the plough, 
except when he breaks up land as above. 


Mr Craigie of Rilgraftan, and Mr Craigie 
of Dunbarny, are both improving farmers. 
The farm which the latter cultivates has 
the opportunity of dung from Perth, and 
is remarkable good ſoil. After fallow, 
dung, and lime, the crops are wheat, 
peaſe, 'barley, oats, all weighty crops ; 

the 
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the firſt, 'ten' bolls, and the others, * 
ſeven, or eight. To the fifth crop, which 
is peaſe, dung is given, then wheat, peaſe, 
barley, oats, which finiſh. the rotation, 
Here are nine crops in immediate ſucceſ- 
ſion; and all ſaid to be good, though 
there be but one fallow with dung and 
lime, and another dunging- to the ſecond 
crop of peaſe,' 

I be culture of the light ſoil 3 is more ac- 
cording to art. The firſt crop is drilled 
turnip well dunged, and both horſe and 
hand hoed. Cabbage is done in the ſame 
way; and both crops are given to cattle. 
Barley follows, with graſs-ſeeds. Hay is 
taken two years. Wheat after one plough- 
ing, then peaſe, then barley with clover, 
and to this crop dung is given; then ſur- 
rendered to * | | 


Jin was Ka ER to maſs Mr John Donald. 
ſon, who poſſeſſes the farm of Dron, a bold 
improver. His rent, for this and other 
farms he poſleſſes, as I was informed, 
is conſiderably above L. 600 Sterling. 
He has incloſed the whole farm; but 
not in the moſt approved manner, He 
has — bis quicks on each fide of a 

$. mound 
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mound of earth, raiſed upon a narrow 
baſe, intended for an immediate fence. 

The expence is double; and yet they are 
found far leſs effectual than a ſingle row, 

when planted on the ſide of a ditch, with 
a ſcarcement of ten inches. I muſt how- 
ever do juſtice to his merit with reſpect to 
the cultivation of his fields. I ſaw a large 
crop of wheat in exceeding good order; 
and his graſs-fields appeared to have been 
well laid down. The foggage indeed was 
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. Cloſe eat up; which is an erroneous prac- 


tice, in new graſs- fields eſpecially. I ob- 
ſerved ſpots of planting on the face of a 
hill all incloſed ; which, 1 was informed, 
were intended for ſhelter to a flock of 
ſheep, as well as for beauty. 

I found five or ſix ploughs of the light 
kind working in a field of eaſy land, with 
four oxen and two horſes in each. Half 
the number would have been ſufficient ; 


but old habits are not eaſily ſhaken off. 


Dr Young phyſician in Edinburgh pur- 
chaſed, not many years ago, the eſtate of 
Kinvaid, containing 946 acres. And tho' 


this eſtate, and the land around it, are ca- 


pable of great improvements; yet this 
Vol. II. N : taſk 
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_ taſk has been reſerved for the-talents of a 


man of ſcience, I ſhall ſhortly ſtate his 
plan for improvement. He has planted 
with fir, and other barren timber, 180 a- 
eres on the higheſt parts, for ſhelter, -The 
infield was all laid down in graſs, after 
proper dreſſing by fallow and turnip; and 
I have no where ſeen graſs looking better, 
Incloſing is going on with hedge and ditch 
in the good ſoil, and a ſtout paling add- 
ed, to protect the young thorns. The 
meaner parts, unfit for thorns, are inclo- 


ſed with ſtone walls, taken moſtly out of 


the ground. The incloſures are from ſix- 
teen to twenty-five acres; and there is ac- 
ceſs to every incloſure by a good road 


running through the eſtate, made by hun 


at a conſiderable expence. 

The ſtrongeſt and wetteſt grounds were 
brought into good order by ſummer- fal- 
low; during the courſe of which the old 
ridges were gradually levelled, and made 
up into ſifteen- fegt ridges directed to the 
level,  Water-furrows were well cleared, 
and open drains made to carry off the wa- 
ter. Thus prepared for cropping, thirty 
bolls ſhell- lime were given to an acre, 
with ail the dung that could be procured, 


ſpread 
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ſpread chiefly on the pooreſt ſpots, where 
the ſoil had been taken off in levelling, 
Forty bolls were given where there was no 
dung. The firſt crop, barley, with graſs- 
ſeeds. Three firlots barley ſowed on the 
acre produced eight bolls, The graſs- ſeds 
were ten pounds red clover, four white, 
two yellow, and two: buſhels ryegraſs. 
But it being thought that a greater quan- 
tity of graſs-ſeeds would produce a weigh- 
tier erop of graſs, twelve pounds red clo- 
ver were given, ſix white, four yellow, 
and two buſhels ryegraſs; which produ- 
ced, per acre, from two to three hundred 
ſtones of Hay. Hay was taken two years 
ſucceſſively, and then the field was ſur- 
rendered to paſture. In paſturing, the 
rule of underſtocking is invariably obſer- 
ved; which; beſide affording plenty of 
paſture to the cattle, leaves the field well 
covered, to protect the roots of the graſs 
in winter. | 

In every dry field, turnip in drills, with 
four feet intervals, is the mode of im- 
provement. Dung is laid in each row, 

and both horſe and hand hoeing beſtowed. 

The turnip is conſumed in farting ſtall- 
fed cattle. Straw was given till Candle- 
i ILY | mag, 
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mas, and hay after. Three pounds Ster- 
ling is generally made on each bullock 
from zoth September to April. Barley 
and graſs-ſeeds ſucceed the turnip; and 


after a ſingle crop of hay is e _ 
field is left for paſture, | 


A third mode is fallow, with Vat bolls 
ſhell-lime per acre. The crops are oats, 
peaſe, barley, with graſs- ſeeds, to which 
jaſt dung is given. This mode gives full 
fatisfaction. The Doctor avoids wheat, 
having found, by one trial, that his ſoil 
is not fit for winter grain. This may be 
owing to the porous ſtate of new broken up 
land; ſwelled with lime. But when made 
ſolid by a courſe of 'crops, I eee 


that it may be fit for wheat. 


To increaſe the dunghill, forty or fifty 
highland cattle are purchaſed yearly, two, 
three, or four years old, the oldeſt an- 
{wering. beſt. They continue on the fog- 
gage till there be a hazard of poaching by 


wetneſs. They are then put in ſheds, and 


bound up, without being allowed any. li- 


berty but to go to water. They are fed 
with ſtraw, and turned out to paſture 


when the graſs grows up to afford a full 


bite. They are ſold off between Michael- 


mas 
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mas and Martininas; at double the price 


commonly that is paid for them. 

Although the Doctor has very little 
time to ſpare for his country- operations, 
yet he has been ſolicitous to introduce 
improvements into this part of the coun- 
try; and he has been ſucceſsful, beyond 
expectation, on his own eſtate, and grati- 
fied with the pleaſure of ſeeing a few te- 
nants around him copying from his ex- 
ample. I ſurveyed the whole in February 
1777, and was happy to obſerve among 


them ſo much attention to improve their 
little farms by fallow, turnip, lime, &c. 


The Doctor has built a very neat farm- 
houſe, with ſpacious offices, affording e- 
very convenience. I found a well- con- 


ſtructed moveable ſhed, in which the fat- 


ing oxen, and about twenty winterers, were 
ſtanding. In the end of it is a lodge and 
bed for a ſervant to attend the cattle. 
The ſhed is carried to the place where the 


turnip crop is for the time, which is a 


great convenience; for, in theſe wide 
fields, it would be extremely laborious to 
carry, at all times, the turnip to the farm- 
yard. 
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I my way from Perth to Auchterar- 
der, improvements on a high moor, for- 
merly covered with heath, ſtruck my eye. 
I had no opportunity of getting the hiſto- 
ry of theſe improvements, Bailie Ramfay, 
the tenant, being from home. The in- 
cloſing is well executed; the hedges on 
the brink of the ditch, and a whin hedge 
on the bank above. The land is well 
dreſſed, and the ridges neatly formed. 
The effect of ſtreet - dung from Perth is 
ſurpriſing, when aſſiſted with lime. The 
ſecond cutting of clover is excellent; the 
firſt bad. The oats, bear, and peaſe, the 
ſeaſon conſidered, were really good. The 
expence of improvement is great; but it 
is to be hoped, that by artful dreſſing and 
manuring it will be converted into a to- 
lerable ſoil, ſo as to bear crops Ops the or- 
dinary means. | 
I inquired into the maprovements car- 
rying. on at Auchterarder ſince my laſt re- 
port. The tenants carry marl from Mr 
Keir's farm, and manure their land with 
it to good effect. Upon my former ſur- 
vey | pointed out to them ſeveral places 
where marl might be expected; and nor- 


I have the pleaſure to inform the Honour- 
able 
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able Commiſſioners, that very fine marl 
is diſcovered in the bog of Milton, near 
five feet under the ſurface, It 1s .indeed 
only two feet thick; but the ſtratum 
thickens towards the centre of the bog. 
On the farm of Clartymire, marl is found 
four feet thick; and I doubt not of its 
being found in other parts of the eſtate. 
James Burner and John Ferguſan have e- 
rected a mill for making coarſe paper. 
This, with the oil-mill on the ſame water, 
gives employment to ſeveral hands. The 
granary ordered by the board is well 
executed with reſpect to the maſon-work ; 
and it was not further advanced when I 
ſaw it. The public ſpirit and intention 
of the board, in erecting this granary, 
will in all appearance be attended * 
great ſuccels, | 
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© Small county, but conſiderably im- 

| proved. Cultivation goes on briſk- 

ly. I ſhall note a few racing r derer. 
in mon ſoils. 


Wi Hiam Robertſon * We 1 Grange, in the 
Carſe, . occupies” about ſeventy acres of 
carſe ground, his on property. He farms 
alſo above 170 acres of Airthry eſtate, all 
incloſed and fencible, rented at two hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds Sterling. The 
rent of carſe ground on his ſide of Forth, 
is from thirty to thirty-five ſhillings per 
acre; and ſome ſpots pay forty ſhillings 
per acre. 

Mr Robertſon is an intelligent practical 


farmer; and as ſucceſs has attended his im- 


provements, I gave particular attention to 


his method. And, firſt, of the carſe ground, 


his own property, which is incloſed with 


hedge and ditch into fields from eight to 


ſixteen acres, the particular ſize being de- 


termined by the ſoil and ſituation, In 
I ' ſome 
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ſome rde the thorns were laid on the 
face of the ditch, with a large ſcarcement 


before. In others, the thorns were plant- 


ed upright on a border prepared for them. 


The former are by far the moſt vigorous. 

He reckons the carſe ſoil below the 
bridge of Stirling to be richer than that 
above. His reaſons are, that it is pure, 
and free from any tilly quality, the bot- 
tom mixed with many ſhells, which is not 
the caſe of the other. That above the 
bridge he thinks has been covered with 
moſs, and that ſome remainder of the 
moſs makes it retentive of water. This, 
inſtead of an objection, is beneficial” to 
carſe ſoil, which is too dry in ſummer; 
and upon it the crops are always beſt in a 


| leaky year, that hurts other grounds. It is 


feund accordingly by experience, that a mix- 
ture of moſs with carſe clay is an improve 
ment, by making it retentive of moiſture. 
And now as to his method of cropping: 
He e gives a field a compleat ſummer fal- 
low, ploughing it four or five times, en- 
deavouring to keep it as full of clads as 
poſſible, without yenturing to alter the 
ridges; gives a ſingle harrowing after the 


wheat is ſown, and lays on forty-five bolls 
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of ſhell-lime per acre, r ta- 
ken hot from the kiln, which he fpreads as 
equally as poſſible; and chen completes 
the harrowing; ſows ten pecks of wheat 
per acre as early as poſſible in. September 
product ten bolls. Second crop, beans in 
broadcaſt under furrow, as early in Fe- 
bruary as the ſeaſon will permit; the ſeed 
ive and an half firlots per acre; the pro- 
duct from nine to eleven bolls. Third 
crop, barley, as a preparation for which 
the land gets a ſhallow -ploughing after 
harveſt, the furrow ſet on edge; a deep 
furrow about the laſt week of March, 
leaving the ground as rough as poſhble. 
It remains in that ftate till the end of A- 
pril, when it is well harrowed, rolled, 
and dunged at the rate of an hundred 
loads the acre of a four-boll cart. After 
the ſeed-furrow, three firlots per acre is 
ſown; then it is harrowed and rolled until 
ſufficiently fine for graſs- feeds, which are, 
ewelve- pounds red -clover, eight pounds 
white, four yellow, three pounds ribbed 
graſs, - and two bufhels ryegraſs- ſeed. 
Theſe are large quantities; let us examine 
the produce. It is from two hundred to 
three EIS Kone per acre, often fold 


and 
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and delivered by weight out of the tramp- 
coil, when dry enough to be put in a large 
ſtack. In 1773, from a field of eight acres 
ke delivered per acre three hundred and 
nineteen ſtone of dry hay; the ſecond 
growth always good, made into hay for 
the farm-cattle ; after | hay the land f is 
1 five years. 

He breaks up from graſs with” one 
ploughing, and takes wheat, beans, and 
oats, in ſucceſſion. The wheat is ſown 
in the middle of September, the ſeed 
three firlots, the product about ten bolls. 
The beans are ſown under furrow; the 
feed and product much the ſame with the 
bean- crop above mentioned. Oats the 
greateſt crop of all; but he avoids having 


frequent crops of oats, there being no 
market at hand for ſale. 


Another rotation is beans after wheat; 


then barley and graſs- ſeeds as before. 


A third rotation is wheat after beans on 
one furrow, then barley and graſs- ſeed as 


before. Dung is given to the barley in 
both caſes. The product is much the ſame 


with that above mentioned. What deter- 
mines the ſucceſſion of crops, after break- 
ing up from graſs, is wet or dry weather 
-. after 
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raging returns. 


1 proceed to a very different nt prac- 
tiſed on another part of the ſame farm, 


vrhich was left in very bad order, from 


the old method of cropping, viz. beans, 


oats, and barley, inc perpetual ſucceſſion. 


This ground has a gentle declivity, which 
keeps it dry. Mr Robertſon began with 
beans in broadcaſt, the product five or 
fix bolls only. The ſecond crop, cabbage 
in rows four feet aſunder ; in order to 
which crop the land was ploughed, har- 
rowed, and rolled, as well as might be. 
Dung was {ſpread plentifully over the 
whole ſurface, and ploughed in. The 
cabbages were planted two feet aſunder in 
the rows, horſe and hand hoed plenti- 
fully. It has been his practice, to plant 
kail between the rows of the cabbages, on 
a ſmall ridge raiſed in che middle, after 
the ſecond hoeing of the cabbages. Theſe 
are a ſupply of food in ſpring, when the 
cabbages are gone. To prepare for bar- 
ley, two ploughings are given: the ſeed 
three firlots, product ten bolls. Fourth 
erop, oats, ſown in March, hot furrow: 
ſeed 


after harveſt. Thus we have finiſhed one 
plan of huſbandry, and ſeen vary engou- 
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ſeed five firlots per acre; the product from. 
eight to ten bolls. ; For the reaſon above 
mentioned, red clover is frequently ſub- 
ſtiruted to oats, which is ſown” with the 
barley-crop, and made into hay for feeding 
cattle hen on the cabbage.” The ſecond 
growth is ploughed down for wheat; the 
product about eight or nine bolls per acre. 
The rotation begins again — der a 
crop of beans. 

Mr Robertſon has e pid of 200 
acres, high land, under paſture. -| From 
this farm are taken the cattle that are ſtall- 


fed in winter. By his knowledge of cattle, 


and the beſt means to diſpoſe of them, he 
has made from ſeven pounds to ten pounds 
Sterling per acre, of the green food that 
fed the cattle, hay and ſtraw included, 
I now proceed to the operations on his 
farm of 170 acres, part of the Airthry e- 
ſtate. It is good dry land, all incloſed 
and fencible, as mentioned above. He is 
confined by the leaſe to have two thirds 
always in graſs, with liberty to take hay 
the firſt year after graſs-ſeeds ; the re- 
mainder, in tillage, he may crop as he 
pleaſes; and his method follows. He breaks 
up from graſs with one furrow, and ſows 
wheat. 


mn HUSBANDRY. 
wheat. Second, potatoes, with one plough- 
ing, ſet with dibbles; hoes the moment 
a weed appears; covers the ſurface with 
freſh earth from the furrows, when the 
plants appear. The product is generally 
eighty bolls per acre. Next, he 1 
r with graſs-feeds. i bo 

He breeds many cattle on his high . 
of 200 acres; approves of the mixture of 
the Lancaſter breed with that of the coun- 
try, and frequently dra ws from nine 
pounds to twelve eu- See for a 
= ſteer. 

The following fie about the weight of 
two calves deſerves to be remarked. They 
were got by an Alderney bull, upon a 
ſmall country- cow, that veeightd no more 
in the ſhambles but twenty ſtone. The 
calves were ſuckled by the mother alone, 
and had no other food. The firſt was ſold 
at ſeven weeks old, and the four quarters 
weighed in the ſhambles eleven ſtone, Am- 
ſterdam weight: the other was ſold at 
eight weeks old, and weighed twelve and 
a half ſtone. The n. was rich, een 
| in plenty. 0 
In the Sur of this ſurvey, I ave 
had occaſion, once and again, to remark 

inſtances 
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inltances of this kind; and che preſent 
nts us with a corroborative proof of 
a fact, That the quantity of cow and ewe 


milk, and its nutritive quality, does not 


altogether depend upon generation; and 
as little the * which ho eee 
may be raiſed. I 

Mr Robertſon aer old wes ao 
about the end of September, from the 
braces of Mar; the price from ten ſhillings 
to twelve ſhillings. They are paſtured all 
winter and ſpring on good graſs; and in 
April or May, when mutton is ſcarce, he 
ſells them at thirty ſhillings per head. 
This is an inſtance af what can be made 
by good graſs. 9 

He lays on lime hot fan the kiln un- 
ſlaked. He prerends to juſtify this me- 
thod from experiments; whether ſo con- 


ducted as to be depended on, may be 


doubted. In order to have hot lime, he 
erects a very long clarap kiln, and fills it at 
ſuch a time as to have ſhells ready at the 
ſowing- ſeaſon. The great length of the 
kiln permits ſhells to be carried off from 
one end while the other is burning. 
His manner of tilling for barley is not 


leſs uncommon. He takes an ebb furrow, 


and 
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makes them liable to be turned out of the 
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and ſets it on edge, contrary to the prac- 
tice of Kinnear, above mentioned: both 


dare ſucceſsful; wal cog e, more 
powerfully... 4 


ination ich hm hs 


bim is but half of what is ſown in the 
Carſe of Gowrie; yet the Os 


ORs o 
He ploughs with horſs only, thres i in a 


Ina) all going in the furrow. In one ar- 


ticle he undoubtedly errs, which is to uſe 


the common Scotch plough only. He 
chinks:tharthe-dwrenels.of the biter Kind 


ground; but a good IN will 


| laugh at ſuch an e N 


"dv ab of Ti bay has 300 acres 
in his own hand. That of the carſe land 
round the houſe, and the adjacent uplands, 
are naturally rich, and yield plentiful 


crops when properly dreſſed. The re- 
mainder of his farm is moor, dry * 


and proper for ſheep- paſture. 
I begin with the moor. It is incloſed 


with good ſtone dikes, ſufficient to keep 


in theep. After a thorough fallow, lime 


is * on the ſurface, at the rate of 
2 ; eighty 
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eighty bolls per acre, and ploughed in 
with the ſeed, the ridges fifteen feet broad 
neatly made up. Oats are ſown with 
graſs- ſeeds; twelve pounds white clover, 
two buſhels ryegraſs, and one boll of up- 
land hay- ſeed, as the propereſt plants for 
ſheep. In my opinion, ribbed grafs 
would have been a good addition, in or- 
der to get the ſurface well ſwarded. No 
paſture is permitted the firſt year till the 
ſeeds are fully ripe; which falling on the 
ground, fill up every vacant ſpace. I 
viewed the crop on the ground: the oats, 
as appeared to me, will produce fully five 
bolls per acre; and the graſs appeared 
well. I approve of laying down fuch 
ground immediately in graſs: to keep it 
longer in corn would not anſwer the ex- 
pence. The ſoil is properly mellowed by 


the fallow; and lime laid on the ſurface 


when the corn 1s ſown, has its full effect 
at once to promote vegetation, both in 
corn and graſs-ſeeds. I with many of our 
modern improvers af ſuch ſoil had follow- 
ed the ſame plan. 

As to carſe and rich uplands, e 
is required but good tillage, and a proper 
rotation of green and white crops, with. 
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dung; and Mr Abercromby never over- 
crops. What is moſt proper for paſture 
is allowed to reſt for ſome years. 

This gentleman has ſtept out of the 
common road, by venturing to level and 
ſtraight the ridges of a carſe field; which 
was accompliſhed, before the time of bar- 
ley-ſeed, by cleaving the ridges with a deep 
furrow, ' harrowing acroſs with a brake 
and leveller, then croſs-ploughing till the 


' ſurface was perfectly level. There were 


ftraight ridges made fifteen feet broad, 
upon which Barley and graſs-ſeeds were 
ſown ; nine bolls barley. to fourteen acres ; 
twelve pounds red clover, and two buſhels 
ryegraſs, to each acre. The barley was 
ſo rank as to endanger the graſs- crop. 
Hay intended next year, and then wheat 
after one ploughing. 

Levelling and ſtraighting rn of clay 
land is a tickliſh affair, and ſeldom to be 
accompliſhed to purpoſe in dreſſing for 
barley; but the drought of this ſeaſon 
was ſingularly favourable, Summer: fal- 
low during the whole ſeaſon affords no 
more time than barely ſufficient for per- 
forming this work to purpoſe. 

Mr Abercrombie has a good crop of 

4 cabbage 
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cabbage this year, horſe and hand hoed: 
but what is ſingular, the white cabbage 
has been ſore infeſted by the caterpillar 
and worm; and yet not a ſingle ſtock of 
the Aberdeen red- ſtripped cabbage touch 
ed, though in alternate rows. This fact 
is highly in favour of the latter. | 
Beſide the farm mentioned, there are 
two hundred acres of moor, planted with 
fir, oak, and beech; perhaps the moſt 
profitable improvement of the whole. 


Two horſes only in the plough without | 


a driver, The implements of huſbandry, 
beſt of their Kind, Farm-offices ſpacious 


and convenient, built in a ſquare, inclo- 
' ſing a large ſpace for dung. In one cor- 
ner, a pond of freſh water. The whole 


ſhut in every night with a locked gate. 


James Guild at Myrtown, an improving 
farmer; and for a proof of his ſucceſs, 
he has purchaſed his farm, He ler ſome 
of his land at thirty ſhillings. the acre : 
and ſenſible how difficult it is to bring ig- 


norant farmers to ſummer-tallow, he a- 
greed to give the man an abatement. of 


rent for every acre that he thould ſum- 
mer-fallozy properly. The following let- 
1 ter 
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ter from him will ſhow his plan of ma- 
nagement. That particular for ſheep will 
undoubtedly anſwer. He ſmears his hogs 
and gimmers only; his tarred wool he 
ſells at ſix ſhillings per ſtone; the white 
at eleven ſhillings. It is worth obſerving, 
that, north of Forth, no old ſheep are 
ſmeared; and yet I cannot find, that ever 
any loſs was ſuffered thereby. Smearing 
is univerſal ſouth of Forth; and it is the 
opinion of many ſtore · maſters, that ſmear- 
ing is neceſſary for health. This opinion 
I cannot enter into. Sheep exiſted in the 
world centuries upon centuries before 
ſmearing was thought of. And it would 
be in ſome meaſure an imputation on 
Providence, that any creature ſhould be 
formed ſo imperfectly as to require the 
unremitting hand of man to keep it a- 


hve. 
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* Myrtown, October 30. 1775. 
SIM; 
1 received your favour of the 15th Sep- 
tember. My hurry with harveſt-work, 
and otherwiſe, has prevented me till this 
day from performing my duty, in re- 
turning you an anſwer, —I ſee you have 


been 


1 
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been in this country inquiring into the 
method of our huſbandry. You very for- 
tunately met with Mr Abercromby of Til- 
libody; He is a worthy gentleman as any 
in this country; and after having conver- 
ſed with him, and ſeen his improvements, 
any thing you can learn from me is not 
worthy of notice. But ſeeing you have 
taken the trouble of writing to me, I ſhall 


tell you my little ſtory as ſhortly as I can. 
1 have ſeen no further than about ſixty 


miles round where I dwell. I began the 
world with a very ſmall fortane, and con- 


ſequently never had it in my power to 
make great experiments. About twelve 
years ago, I purchaſed my farm from 
Lord Cathcart, which then was in the ve=- 
ry worſt ſtate of nature; and, for want 
of money, my improvements have been 
carried on very ſlowly. In this purchaſe, 
there are about 200 acres of low-lying 
ground, from the banks of the river Do- 
van to the foot of the Ochil hills, part 
whereof is carſe ground; that neareſt the 
river 1s a kind of haugh or loamy ground ; 
that next to the hill was a perfect moraſs, 
which has coſt me much trouble and ex- 
pence in draining, but it is now happily 

eexccuted. 
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executed; I have alſo on the foot of the 
hill about thirty acres of very good dry- 
field land that yield very well. The re- 


mainder of my purchaſe, which is the 


hill above, of about 500 acres, I graſe 


with ſheep and cows. I have alſo a hill- 


farm lying to the weſt of my own, which 
L have leaſed from Mr Abercromby, and 
another on the eaſt fide, which I have in 
leaſe from Lord Alva, both of which I 
uſe in the ſame manner: and although I 
am fully perſuaded of the Ochil hills be- 
ing the: beſt ſheep- paſture in Scotland, 
yet they remain a commonty, which hi- 
therto has prevented improvement The 
only method hitherto of ſtocking theſe 
hills is with wedders from the ſouth of 
Scotland, purchaſed, when hogs; which 
have advanced to ſo high- a price as ren- 
ders it unprofitable' to graſe them with 
any profit. There is a long tract of low- 
lying mooriſh ground on each ſide of 
them, very proper for rearing ſheep. The 
graſs upon the hills is too fine for rearing 
them: it feeds well, and nurſes exceed- 
ing good lambs; but hogs do not anſwer 
to winter there. Theſe low mooriſh tracts 
ought to be properly laid down for paſture, 

and 
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and reſerved for wintering the hogs upon, 


here they would thrive, and be in fine 


condition to return again to paſture upon 
the hills in ſummer. In this ſituation, we 
ſhould have the management of our ſheep 
to our own mind, and the whole of the 
profit. Iam of opinion, that, in this way, 
as good ſheep, and as good wool, might 
be produced as any in England: but, in 
the preſent caſe, we are obliged to content 
ourſelves with ſuch kinds of ſheep and 
wool as the farmers in the ſouth can af- 
ford us, and to pay the price they are 
pleaſed to lay on. Thoſe in the ſouth of 


Scotland have not turned their wool to 


any account, ſcarcely above the expence 
of ſmearing, a few only excepted. The 
wool on the young ſheep from that coun- 
try is not expected to be of good quality. 
I have been ſo tired out with this method 
of ſtocking my hill- farms, that I have ta- 
ken a farm of the low moor ground, with 
the addition of ſeveral ſmall farms, to 
make one of proper ſize. What may be 
my ſucceſs, time can only diſcover; but I 
lay my account with difficulties, which 
often attend new experiments. I intend 
to winter about twenty ſcore of hogs the 

enſuing 
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enſuing ſeaſon, all my own: rearing; but 


as yet 1 have not got any other kind than 
thoſe Linton market afford. - 1 ſhall ac- 
quaint you of my ſucceſs; I have. the pro- 
miſe of a he-lamb of Bake well's kind next 
ſeaſon. I am certain, that, in this coun- 
try, nature has provided us with paſture 
proper for feeding a fine kind of ſheep, 
and growing good wool, if we the poſſeſ- 
ſors will take a proper method of manage 
ment. 

As to my carſe e lime is the on- 
ly manure I have, ſtable and ſtraw- yard 
dung excepted. I ſummer-fallow tho- 
roughly, lime, ſow wheat; ſecond, peaſe; 
third, barley and: graſs-ſeeds ; take hay 
two years, and plough down the hay-fog 
the laſt year; at barley ſeed- time lay on 
dung, ſeed-furrow, and ſow, firſt, bar- 
ley, then oats, then peaſe or beans, then 
dreſs for barley and graſs- ſeeds. This ro- 
tation 1s continued till my hedges are up; 
then I paſture the hay-foggage both years, 
to prepare the graund for tillage. I get 
ten bolls of wheat from the acre; and of 
_ oats or barley about eight bolls; and 
nearly as much of peaſe or beans. 

The method 1 obſerved to drain the 
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wet lands, is covered drains, filled with 
ſtones. ; which are expenſive, but have 


proved effectual. | 
am to be ſoon at Edinburgh, 1 ſhall 


then be glad to wait upon you. 1 am, 


&c. | 
P. 8. Having omitted your. query on 


ſmearing my ſheep, ſhall give the anſwer 


as follows. I mix two and a half pounds 
butter, Scotch weight, with one pint 'of 
tar, with which I ſmear five hogs, male 
or female, The ewes and wedders of two 
years old are waſhed with a ley made of 
tobacco, which prevents any itching or 
ſcab, and does not injure the wool, I 
do not ſmear any of the older ſheep. For 
white wool J get eleven ſhillings per ſtone ; 
fix only for that which is ſmeared. It is 


always waſhed before ſhearing.” 


Mr Andrew Stevens farms from Sir Laurence 
Dundas 258 acres, eight ſhillings and fix 
pence per acre, for thirty-eight years. At 
his entry his farm was in a very poor 
ſtate, much of it a mooriſh, ſoft, puffy 
foil, on a ſandy bottom, part of it clay, 
on a till bottom ; the remainder gravel, 
on a free bottom. Mr Stevens begun with 
incloſing by ditch and hedge; which has 
Vol. II. 2 been 


ſo as to be made fit for paſture, 
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been done moſt ſubſtantially, and the 
hedges are now in excellent order. The 


ſubdiviſions are contrived for corn and 


graſs alternately; for Mr Stevens clearly 
ſaw, that in ſo weak a ſoil ſucceſs could 
not be expected but by mo e 
of ſuch crops. 

Upon the grounds 1 improper for turnip, 
the firſt culture is a thorough ſummer- 
fallow, as a preparation for barley the fol- 
lowing year. All the dung that can be 
procured is given, with a ſprinkling of 
lime, which is harrowed in with the bar- 
ley, and with graſs ſeeds. After a weighty 
crop of hay, the land is ſurrendered to 


paſture for three or four years. And the 


intention, is to give it a full liming the 
laſt year, and then to break it up for oats. 

As he has found, by experience, that 
the thin clay ſoil, with a till bottom, does 
not anſwer in paſture, he has altered his 
method with reſpect to this ſoil. After a 
thorough fallow with dung, he takes 
barley; then fitch peaſe; and, laſtly, oats; 
and then renews the ſame rotation. It is 


| expected, that this mode, in a courſe of 


years, will improve and thicken the ſoil, 


The 
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The dry land, formerly the infield of 
the farm, was, by conſtant cropping and 
bad tillage, extremely dirty, and full of 
weeds. Here a thorough cleaning, by a 
laborious fallow, became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. And the ground was rendered ſo 
looſe by frequent ploughing, that oats was 
the only crop that could be ventured the 
firſt year, As this ground, which had 
been infield, was full of dung, the next 
crop was wheat with a ſingle ploughing. 
Beans, turnip, or cabbage, ſucceed in drills, 
as moſt agreeable. to the ſoil, dunged, 
horſe and hand hoed, &c. This ſucceſ- 
ſion has ſucceeded wonderfully. He goes 
on to prepare the ground by one or more 
ploughings for barley and graſs-ſeeds, 
After a crop of hay, three years paſture, 
One will be apt to diſapprove a crop of 
wheat after oats; and, in moſt caſes, it 
makes a bad ſucceſſion: but, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, it appears to be right. I only 
obſerve, that 1n after rotations there will 
not be occaſion for the like ſucceſſion. 


Mr James Stevens, a famous diſtiller at 
Rilbogie, has made great profit by feeding 
cattle on the grains and burnt ale. The 
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| quantity of dung produced pebmpted him 
to be a farmer. He took from Lord Ken- 


net 340 acres on a long leaſe. The ſoil is 


very different in quality, and conſequent- 


ly in rent; that of the carſe land is twen- 
ty-five ſhilhngs per acre; the dry field ad- 


Jacent to the carſe fixteen ſhillings; and 


the higher” grounds fix ſhillings. © The 
whole is incloſed by the proprietor z the 


Ficher fields with hedge: and ditch, the 


meaner with ſtone walls. The tenant 
pays five per cent. for the money laid out, 
and upholds the inclofures,” 

The carſe is ſtiff clay; the dry field a 
mixture of clay and gravel, on a free bot- 
tom; the high land is of the moorith caſt, 


a ſhallow foil, much on a clay bottom. 


When Mr Stevens entered to this farm, 
the land was in very bad order. He * 
gan upon the outfields by ſummer- fallow- 


ing, tearing out ſtones, whins, and noxi- 


ons weeds, levelling and ſtraighting the 
ridges, He gives from ſixty or ſeventy 


loads of dung per acre, of a four-boll 
cart; ſows barley and graſs- ſeeds, three 
firlots of barley per acre, product nine 


bolls; ſixteen pounds of red clover, eight 
pounds white, and two buſhels ryegraſs 
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per acre: ſecond crop, hay, about 150 


ſtone per acre. After four years paſture, 
the land is broken up for oats, and 120 
bolls of lime given per acre. After a 

ſpring-ploughing, a boll of oats was 
ſown per acre; product eight bolls. The 


next crop, cabbage, dunged in the rows, 


and horſe-hoed. Third crop, barley, after 
two ſpring-furrows, three firlots per acre; 
product fix or ſeven bolls. Graſs-ſeed 
ſown as before ; and then the rotation _ 
gins anew. 

The foregoin g plan is W for the cre- 


dit of the contriver. There are only three | 


white crops taken in ten years, one of 
hay, four of paſture,” one of cabbage 


huorſe-hoed. Nor is this all: Fallow, lime, 


and dung, are added. If there can be an 
improving plan, Mr Stevens has hit it. 
With reſpect to the dry field, the firſt 
crop is wheat, after fallow and dung, 
fifty cart-loads to the acre; the ſeed ten 
pecks; the product from ten to twelve 
bolls. Second crop, peaſe or barley. If 
barley, the ground is prepared for it by 
three ploughings, ſometimes four. E- 
leven pecks per acre produce nine bolls. 
When peaſe is taken after the wheat, bar- 
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ley ſucceeds. 'F With barley, both in this 


caſe and the other, are ſown ſixteen pounds 
red clover, a buſhel and a half ryegraſs: 


the hay zoo ſtone per acre. The ſecond 


growth cut, and given to the labouring 


horſes and horned cattle in the houſe. 


The next year hay, 200 ſtone per acre; 


the ſecond growth cut, and uſed as before. 
Four years in paſture. The year before 
breaking up for oats, 120 bolls of pow- 
dered lime are laid on an acre: the ſeed 
four firlots of oats, the product eight or 
nine bolls. Dung given to the next crop, 
which is barley, Three firlots ſown ; 


produce eight bolls. Third crop, oats, 


after a ſpring-ploughing. One boll of 
ſeed, produce about eight bolls. Fourth 
crop, cabbage horſe-hoed and dunged. 
The laſt crop, barley with graſs-ſeeds. 
Here 1s a rotation of no fewer than four- 
teen years: one year fallow well dunged, 
five white crops, two hay crops, four 
years paſture, with lime the laſt of the 
four ; one year peaſe, and one year cab- 
bage with dung. 

The plan for the carſe land comes next. 
The firſt crop, wheat after fallow, to 
which four or five furrows are given, with 
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fifty loads of dung, and eighty bolls of 
lime; eleven pecks of ſeed per acre; pro- 
duce from twelve to fourteen bolls. Se- 
cond crop, barley after three ploughings; 
twelve pecks ſeed; produce nine bolls. 
Third, beans broadcaſt ; five firlots; pro- 
duce ſeven bolls. Fourth, oats ſown hot 
furrow ; one boll of ſeed per acre; pro- 
duct eight. This cloſes the rotation, to 
begin again with a fallow. I ſhould pre- 
fer the taking beans after wheat, and bar- 
ley after beans. I judge that there would 
be more beans, and not leſs barley nor 
oats, Turnip has not yet been tried. 
He uſes the common plough of the coun- 
try, but of a lighter make; yet ploughs 
with two horſes, without a driver. The 
beſt ſort of ploughs have not yet found 

their way to this part of the country. 
Though the country is populous, the 
wages are high. A ploughman gets from 
five pounds to fix pounds Sterling, with 
victuals ; a labourer nine pence per day. 
It is a manufacturing country, and many 
hands are required to the coal-trade. 
Harveſt-wages to women nine pence per 
day, and to men eleven pence, without 
2 2 | victuals, 
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victuals. It may appear ſurpriſing, to 


find harveſt-wages lower here than in o- 


ther places: but populouſneſs is the oc- 
caſion; e eee eee 10 
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FourTH SURVEY 


'SET_ out the 25th of July 1776, 
and ſurveyed Eaſt Lothian, Merle, 
Tieviotdale, part of Liddeſdale, Eſk- 
dale, Nithſdale, Annandale, and I fi- 
niſhed with the northern parts of Tweeds 
dale, 
In this circuit, a greater variety of im- 
provements have come under my eye than 
in any of my former circuits; improve- 
ments in ploughing, liming, breeding and 
graſing cattle, management of ſtore- farms, 
rearing good ſheep, and mending the 
ſtaple of the wool. Theſe ſeveral branches 
L have ſeen carried on with much attention 


and ſpirit : and the following report, with 
reſpect to theſe and other particulars, is 
humbly ſubmitted to my Henourable 
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As T LoTHIAN poſſeſſes the unrivalled 
honour of having led the way in 
Scotland to the improvement of huſban- 
dry, of incloſing, and of artificial graſſes. 
The foil indeed, and climate, are inviting, 
being preferable to any I have found in 
my ſurveys. There are ready markets for 
every thing that land produces: there is 
limeſtone in plenty, and ſea- weed all a- 
long the cot. It is no wonder, that the in- 
habitants of that happy diſtrict took early 
hold of Nature's bounty: they applied 
with diligence to huſbandry; and ſucceſs 
has made them perſevere.” Hence their 
general bent has been to the culture of 
grain. As their rents are paid in kind, 

and as the country is narrow, the fame 


made of huſbandry prevails every where, 


eſpecially among the oldeſt farmers. There 
is not here ſo great variety in practice, and 
in cropping, as in ſeveral other parts, where 
improvements in huſbandry are later. I 
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muſt except a few farmers, who of late 
years ha ve ſtept out of the beaten track, 
and introduced new modes, ſtill better ad- 
apted than the ancient to the ſoil and cli- 
mate, together with improvements in ma- 
nures both natural and artificial. This 
will appear, by entering into particulars. 
In this, country may be obſerved four 
different ſorts of ſoil. Firſt, a dry, light, 
kindly ſoil, on a free bottom, excellent 
for turnip, potatoes, barley, clover. Se- 
cond, a deep rich loam on a clay bot- 


tom, well adapted for a ſucceſſion of drill- 


ed beans, wheat, peaſe, barley, clover; 


or ſummer-fallow, for a ſucceſſion of 


wheat, drilled beans, barley, clover. Theſe 
ſoils, both of them, anſwer for oats ; and 
they anſwer well for hay and paſture. 
Such gra(s-crops, continued a few years, 
give freſh vigour to the ſoil, ſo as to pro- 
duce rich crops of grain. Third, a wet- 
tiſh clay ſoil, moſt commonly on a till 
bottom. A foil of this kind requires a 
farmer's utmoſt ſkill and attention; and, 
after all, the crop is uncertain : an adverſe 
ſeaſon, or a ſingle ſhower of heavy rain 
falling at an unlucky time, undoes the 
culture of a whole ſeaſon. This fort of 
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ſail is improved by being laid down in 
graſs; but is apt to be poached in a wet 
ſeaſon, and always in winter. The only 
remedy is, to take two or three hay-crops, 

to paſture the foggage, and to give. freſh 
manure, which may carry on ſuch crops 
with ſucceſs for ſome years. By ſuch ma- 
nagement, the coheſive quality of this ſoil 
may be in ſome meaſure corrected. Fourth, 


a wet mooriſh ſoil, of different qualities, 


ſome ſtiff, ſame light and friable, having 
a bottom of till, or of ſand, ar of poor 
clay; all of them frequently in the ſame 
field. This ſoil has hitherto baffled every 
attempt for improvement, except where 
dung can be had in plenty from ſome 
neighbouring town. Where that is not 
to be got, the planting it with trees is the 


only reſource. Such ſoil hitherto has __ 


W r NN in feeding r | 


I now proceed ta particulars; and Gat» 
ter myſelf, that I will not be found fault 
with in aſſigning to the barony of Ormiftou 
the honour of being the beſt cultivated 
ſpot in the county of Haddington, The 
late John Cockburn of Ormiſton, Eſq; 
early in life, was elected member of par- 
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his own eſtate af Ormiſton. He converſed 
familiarly with his tenants: he gave them 
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liament for chat county, was made one 
of the Lords of Admiralty, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his zeal for advancing 


manufactures and huſbandry in his na- 


tive country. With reſpect to the laſt, 
he was indefatigable in giving an example 
of good. huſbandry, by promoting it in 


the beſt inſtructions; and patroniſed thoſe 
greatly who were the moſt docile, By 


his aſſiduity, he raiſed a ſpirit of improye- 
ment among his tenants, and in the 


neighbourhood, They went cordially in- 
to his meaſures, and chearfully co- opera- 
ted with him in his various improye- 
ments. | 
Nobert Wight, one of his tenants in a 
fares .of ſeveral hundred acres, gave an 
example ta the reſt. He incloſed his whole 


farm with hedge and ditch, and planted l 


trees, all at his own expence. He was 
perhaps the firſt tenant in Scotland who 
ventured on ſo bold an undertaking. I may 
juſtly call it bold; becauſe, at that period, 
very few tenants were willing to accept of 
a leaſe longer than nine years. Robert 
e was s rewarded far his induſtry, He 

got 
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got a leaſe from Mr Cockburn of two nine- 
teen years, renewable for ever, upon cer- 
tain pecuniary conſiderations. This act 
of generoſity raiſed zeal in all his tenants 
for improvements. And he afterwards 
gave leaſes; to other tenants; according to 
their merit. Young ,mprovers acquired 
knowledge in their art, by frequent viſits 
to England. A ſpirit of emulation was 
raiſed, which ſpread all around, and has 
been attended with great ſucceſs in many 
parts of this kingdom. May it not be 
- fazd with truth, that the foundation of 
this great ſuccels was laid of Mr _ 

burn? | 
I am no ſuch enthuſiaſt to the memory 
even of John Cockburn of Ormiſton, as 
not to be ſenſible of ſome miſtakes in con- 
ducting his improvements. I inſtance, in 
particular, ſmall inclotures, which his te- 
nants were directed to make, none to ex- 
ceed ten acres. But wiſdom is to be gain- 
ed by experience; and Mr Cockburn was 
miſled, by obſerving, that the greater 
part of Engliſh incloſures fell ſhort of ten 
acres, very many of them {ſhort of the 
half of that number. He followed alſo 
the practice of England, in directing bar- 
ren trees to be planted along every hedge. 
The 
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The incloſures are made withaut any re- 


gard to water, or the lying of the ground. 


FTheſe inconveniencies: were at firſt 4 little 


remarkable; but now that the hedges and 
trees are gran up, the bad effects have 


become conſpicuous. In the: firſt place; 
2 free eirMlation of air is prevented, which 
is the life af plants. Secondly, in variable 
harveſt- weather, it is extremely difficult, 
efpecrally- in the low grounds, to get the 
corn ſufficiently dried. Thirdly, by the 
branches ſpreading ſo wide abeve, and 
the roots below, there is at leaſt twenty 
feet: next the hedge where no corn will 
grow; Graſs indeed is puſhed up by the 


ſhelter, but ſo bad that no animal will rea- 


dily lay its mouth to it. Fourthly, the trees, 
overſhadowing the hedge, bear it down: 

the thorns next che tree cannot grow: the 
hedge falls every where into gaps; and 
the fence is gone. Fifthly, the incloſures 


that want water are uſeleſs for paſture, ex- 
cept perhaps for ſheep, which require 
ſtone fences. And, laſtly, the expence of 


theſe ſmall incloſures 1s immenſe; the half, 
or two thirds, of which, e be ved in 

incloſures of a proper ſize. 
The * of this eſtate was very bard to 
ſubdue, 
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ſubdue, a few acres excepted on che fide 
of the river Tyne. The greater part is a 
ſtiff obdurate clay, impenetrable to water. 
A part inclines to moor, ſoft and friable, 
upon à till bottom. A third ſort is 
ſwampy, and ſcarce ever dry. Much has 
been done to correct theſe delects; che 
ſurface levelled; ridges properly formed, 
and directed to carry off moiſture; drains 
made in wet places; ſummer-fallowing; 
lime; clay burnt into aſhes, and ſpread on 
graſs or fallow; pairing and burning 
coarfe land, inclining to clay, and ſpread- 
ing the aſhes ; moderate corn-crops; and 


Theſe were the modes of huſbandry firſt 


practiſed. About forty years ago, my fa- 
ther introduced the horſe- hoeing huſban- 


dry in all its vigour, raiſed excellent tur- 
nip and cabbage, fed cattle and ſheep to 
perfection, attempted to extend the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry to wheat, barley, and 
peaſe; but found the practice not tenible. 
The turnip, cabbage, and potatoe drilled 
huſbandry, were long continued, with the 
addition of Galloway curled kail, which 
ſtands the ſeverity of winter better than 
wy other green, and makes excellent 

I ſpring- 
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ſpring-food. They grow large, cover the 
ground, and continue two ſeaſons before 
they carry ſeed. But time produced new 


light. The ſoil of this eſtate is not tho 


propereſt for turnip, Clay foil will not 
admit winter- feeding; for it is ruined by 
poaching; and computing the expence 
of carrying turnip from a diſtance, to be 
eat in a ſtable or ſhed, the profit will be 


found not conſiderable: therefore crops 


of turnip are at preſent much contracted, 


being only uſed where the ſoil happens to 


be fit for them, eſpecially where the foil 
requires dreſſing. The general practice 
that now obtains is a judicious. rotation 
of crops, leaning greatly ta a change from 
corn to graſs, and from graſs to corn; 
and what encourages that practice is, that 
the fences are in good order. The profit 
by cattle is by that means conſiderable, 
and the land at the ſame time kept in good 
heart, which is a capital point in huſban- 
dry. | 

In my own farm I make it a rule to 
have conſtantly two thirds in graſs, part- 
ly hay, partly paſture. Summer-fallow 18 
practiſed in every farm without exception; 
and all the dung made in the farm is 
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ſpread on the fallow immediately before 
the laſt. ploughing. Wheat is the firſt 
crop after fallow, upon ſoil proper for it; 
barley where the ſoil is freer; and oats on 
the mooriſh ſoil. Our beſt crops. are 
commonly from fields that have been un- 
der paſture, between one hundred and one 
hundred and twenty bolls of powdered 


lime being laid on an acre W the 


land is broken up. 

When l intend a Gala to be wt off 
with graſs-ſeed, to be hayed one or two 
years, and thereafter paſtured during any 
length of time, I never depart from one 
rule, which is eſſential ; it is, to prepare 
the ground by a thorough ſummer- fal- 
low; and the greateſt attention is given to 
diveſt the ſoil of every root-weed, with 
brake or harrow, gathering them off with 
the hand, if otherwiſe not totally deſtroy- 
ed bya droaghtyy ſeaſon ; and particular- 
| ly that noxious and deſtructive weed the 
quicken, for no time can wear it out 

while the land is under graſs. f 
When lime was introduced into this e- 
ſtate as a manure, it was ſparingly and 
cautiouſſy uſed; particularly, it was 
thought not ſafe to lime the ſame field a 
ſecond 
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ſecond time, unleſs after an interval of 
twenty or twenty-five years. It was a 
prevailing notion, that lime is of a burn- 
ing quality; and that it will hurt the crop 
inſtead of mending it, if laid on in too 
great quantity, or be too frequently re- 
peated. We are beginning to be unde- 
ceived as to that article. For my part, I 
find no difficulty to lay on forty or fifty 
bolls of ſhells every time a field is taken 
up from graſs to corn; and I find my ac- 
count by large crops. - Upon my beſt 
ſoil I take ſucceſſive crops of oats, peaſe, 
and barley; with graſs-ſeeds, Barley does 
not anſwer on my mooriſh ſoils ; and in 
theſe I confine myſelf to oats and peaſe 
alternately, or peaſe after two crops of 
bats. Peaſe ſeldom fail on freſh land 
newly limed, and as ſeldom oats after 
peaſe. After paſturing my beſt land from 
fix to ten years, it is limed ; and my firſt 
crop is ſpring wheat, or Lincolnſhire bar- 
ley, or oats; each of theſe crops yielding 
from eight to ten bolls per acre : ſecond 
crop, peaſe; third, barley; fourth, oats ; 
then ſummer-fallow; and down again in 
graſs. If the ſoil happen to turn out looſe 
"me puffy, I ſow upon the fallow, firſt 
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ſeed, to be fed with ewes and lambs in 
the ſpring. I am now taught by expe- 


rience, to give the preference to rape, as 
the beſt food in ſpring for ſheep, from the 
middle of March to about the 1oth of May; 


but in wet weather I am cautious of feeding 


with it, both on account of the land, and 
riſk the ſheep run from a ſevere laxneſs, 
which generally is the attendant of feed- 
ing with rape in very - moiſt weather. 
Paddling with ſheep is the beſt remedy 
for puffy land, and the fibrous roots of 
rape hold the ſoil together. They make 
an excellent preparation for barley, after 
a ſingle ploughing, and alſo for graſs- 
ſeeds. Upon light land fallowed, but 
without dung, I frequently ſow oats, and 
fifteen pounds red clover, with a buſhel of 
ryegraſs. The oats always ſucceed. The 
next year the clover is cut for green food, 
or made into hay; the ſecond growth 
cut or paſtured. Then the field is dunged 
and once ploughed for wheat, which makes 
a third crop. Peaſe, the fourth; and the 
laſt is barley or oats, and fallow again. 
I treat my tenacious clay land very dif- 
ferently. The couch-graſs, or quicken, 
f does 
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does not frequently infeſt ſuch ſoil. In 
ſummer-fallowing, the ground is kept as 
rough and.cloddy as poſſible. In that view 
I never harrow but once, which is after 
croſs-ploughing. My reaſon is, that when 
this kind of ſoil is thoroughly pulveriſed, 
a fall of rain undoes the whole, ſo that it 
can ſcarce be brought into proper tilth 
that ſeaſon; whereas, upon rough ſoul, 


rain makes very little impreſſion, ſinks 


down, and goes off by the furrows. 
Wheat ſowed in October; then peaſe; 
then barley or oats; ang. fallow again. 
Another ſucceſſion is oats after wheat, 
ſown. on the winter-furrow, with fifteen 
pound red clover-ſeed per acre, and one 
buſhel of ryegraſs. Mould, prepared by 
froſt, in-winter, is an approved bed for 
graſs-ſeeds. For two years after, the graſs 
is cut for green food, or for hay; the ſecond 
growth paſtured ſparingly, and only when 
the ground is perfectly dry, as poaching 
is fatal to clay ſoil, The effect of "ow 
foggage upon clay ſoil, is ſurpriſing: 

is kept warm during winter; and the rot- 
ted clover is little worſe than a dunging. 
After the ſecond year's crop of graſs, bar - 


ley, 
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ley, peaſe; and oats ſucceed ; the crops 
. WALL OTY: 3 

I eſteem a 4 on | graſs preferable to 
liming on fallow. To perform both fal- 
low and liming in one ſeaſon, hurries the 
farmer; and if rain happen at the time 
when the lime is to be ſpread, the field is 
poached, which is ruinous to clay land. 
When laid on graſs, the farmer is not 
confined to one ſeaſon : he does what he 
can; and if the whole field cannot be o- 
vertaken in one ſeaſon, he may perform 
the reſt afterward, In the mean time, 
the graſs gains by the lime that is laid on; 
for when the duſt of the lime is waſhed off 
the graſs, by rain or by dew, the graſs is 
extremely palatable to cattle, and is pro- 
duced 'in greater quantity, I add, that 
lime, in this way, getting time to incor- 
porate with the ſurface-ſoil, does not fo 
readily fall to the bottom as when laid on 
nr land. 


On dry and gravelly ſoil, newly taken 


up from graſs, paſtured ten years, I have 
had good crops of ſpring- wheat. One 
crop, in particular, afforded ten bolls per 
acre, which ſold at twenty- five ſhillings 
per boll, and was much praiſed by the 

baker. 
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laid equally over; was ſow 
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baker. The field was taken uP from graſg 
in February; got a narrow 4 are furrow 

the 24th of 
March, -harrowed along the ridges; but 
not croſs, which would have torn up the 
farrows. I hold it advantageous to ſow 
wheat in ſpring, on light ſoil. It e- 
ſcapes a rough winter, and hard froſts 
in ſpring, which are ſevere on light 
ſoil. I ſuggeſt further, though I do nor 
pretend to account for it, that ſpring- 
wheat is not ſo liable to be blackened as 
what is ſown in October. I never had 
any black among my ſpring- wheat, tho? 
I have known October wheat in the nei eigh- 
bouring field blackened, 

Some of the tenants of Ormiſton be- 
gin to open their eyes to the advantages of 
ploughing with oxen inſtead of horſes, 
Two young farmers of my own name 
employ oxen in plough and barrow, 1 
once uſed oxen in the plough; and, to my 
ſhame, I gave them over ſome years ago, 
overcome by the obſtinacy of my ſervants. 
But, on the other hand, I claim ſome me- 
rit in ploughing with two horſes only, 
without a driver. 

There are ſome farmers in this eſtate 

that 
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that keep a flock of ſheep, and the Earl 
of Hopeton proprietor gives great atten- 
tion to mend the breed. He communi- 
cates freely to his tenants the uſe of rams 
of Bakewell's breed. It would be a great 
bleſſing if other proprietors were equally 
attentive to their own n not to men- 
00 that of their nr. 


e Mackie lately fucceeded to o his fa- 
ther's farm; it is moſtly of a clay ſoil; and 
in former times was cultivated exceeding 
well, but cropped in the ordinary routine 
with grain; and although the ſoil be good, 
yet by conſtant tillage, and no green crop 
thrown in except peaſe now and then, the 
ground, as it were, 2 to yield much 
increaſe. _ / 

Mr Mackie's genius for ne is 
conſiderahle; he is alſo: obſervant, and 
profits thereby. He has therefore con- 
rrived the following plans for his opera- 
tions, and is now putting them to the teſt, 
by accurate trials, which alſo will reſtore 
the ſoil to its former figure, by a ſeaſon- 
able relief from the oppreſſive routine of 
white-corn crops. The firſt I mention is, a 
thorough ſummer-tallow, with plenty of 
2 dung, 
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dung,. for a crop of wheat : ſecond, clo- 


ver ; third, barley; fourth, beans; and, 
laſt, oats. If this rotation is found to an- 
ſwer well, and that the barley after clover 
do ſucceed upon one furrow only, it is 


to be given ſome ſhort time before the ſeed 


is to be ſown. An excellent ſupply of 
ſpring- food for ewe and lamb will be 
gained by the e before 3 it is ee ere 
3 

A ſecond plan is, fallow, but no dung 
E He ſows, firſt, barley; ſecond, clo- 
ver, and dungs on the clover- ſtubble; 
then ploughs once, and ſows wheat; the 
fourth is beans; and, laſt, oats. 

A third is, dung on the fallow, wheat, 
beans, barley, clover, | oats. The beans 
are always to be drilled, SIE and hand 
hoed. 

The progreſs Mr Mackie + hag made in 
any of the foregoing plans flatter him with 
ſucceſs; but the trials are ſo few, he can- 
not yer determine on either fide. Ty find 
out which are moſt to be relied upon, ve- 
quires a few years longer trial. Suech 
modes of cropping are new upon «lay 


ground. The iſſue is intereſting : there- 
fore 1 will be attentive to obſerve the pro- 
Vol. II. 1 greſs 
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greſs and ſucceſs, to be communicated for 
information of the public. 

Mean time I cannot with-hold my ap- 
probation of this young man's plan and 
reſolution to make accurate trials. One 
or other muſt give him full ſatisfaction; 
and if I might venture to conjecture, 
which bid faireſt for the general ſucceſs, 
I name the laſt. My reaſon-1s, beans do 
not thrive unleſs aided with dung; and 
the laſt routine places the beans the ſe- 
cond crop after dung, when its ſtrength 1s 
not exhauſted ; therefore the crop of beans 
will be. good; which alſo is preparative 
for, and will ſecure a crop of barley ; and 
the two ſucceeding crops cannot be pre- 

ſumed to fail. By the ſecond plan, bar- 
ley is the firſt crop on the fallow, but 
without dung. I ſuſpect the ſucceſs of it, 
and that the clover may not be a weighty 
crop: if theſe two ſhould thrive, thoſe 
that follow certainly will, as the dung then 
comes ihto the routine. 

I have been the more diffuſe upon this 
eſtate of Ormiſton, becauſe, for the moſt 
part, it conſiſts of ſoil that returns good 
crops, in the hands of ſkilful and indu- 
itrious farmers; but would do very little 

1 
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in lazy ignorant hands. I know no bet- 
ter ſubject for giving an example to the 
public. 4 ee 


Mr Colvill, miniſter of this pariſh, per- 
forms all the duties of his office, and is 
much reſpected by his pariſhioners. He 
is at the fame time a judicious improver; 
for Ormiſton is a ſoil that breeds farmers ; 
and he manages his little farm with great 
{kill. It is not more than fixteen acres, 
including the glebe. Exerciſe and amuſe- 
ment to himſelf, and experimental trials. 
in huſbandry for the general good, are 
his aim. | 

It will not be amiſs to give a ſpecimen 
of Mr Colvill's practice in huſbandry. A 
field of two acres and three fourths, a 
light ſharp ſoil, on a free bottom, expoſed 
to ſun and air, was, by injudicious crop- 
ping, reduced to a low ſtate, To reſtore it 
to vigour, Mr Colvill employed the follow- 
ing plan. In ſpring 1768 this ſmall field, 
being cleaned of weeds by two ſubſtan- 
tial ploughings, and repeated harrowing, 
was made up into three-feet ridges ; dung 
laid in the furrows of an acre and a half, 
upon which were ſowed five firlots of peaſe 

| 2 in 
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in the rows. This was in the laſt week of 
March; and in the laſt week of April, a 
boll of potatoes was planted in rows, up- 
on half an acre; the remaining three 
fourths of the acre being left for turning 


the ploughs and harrows upon; and the 


potatoes were horſe and hand hoed very 
thoroughly. The peaſe produced a bulky 


crop of ſtraw ; but not more than five 
bolls of corn. The potatoes produced 
eighteen bolls. As ſoon as theſe crops 
were removed, the whole was once plough-' 
ed; and again in March thereafter, The 
whole was ſowed with two and a half 
bolls Lincoln barley 1oth of April. The 


product was twenty-five bolls of good 


grain, that drew a price above the higheſt 


fiars of the county. About fifteen pounds 
red clover - per acre were ſowed with the 
barley : and it deſerves attention, that 


both crops were the beſt on the potato- 


part of the field. In 1770, the clover- 
crop, both firſt and ſecond: growth, which 
were weighty, ted cattle in the houſe. In 
the 1771, after one ploughing the firſt 
week of March, wheat was ſowed the 
15th, but not pickled. The whole field 
was ſowed with two and a half bolls. The 
_ product 
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product was twenty-eight bolls of excel- 
lent grain, whereof the third. part was 
ſold in November at twenty ſhillings per 
boll, and the remainder in ſpring, after, 
at twenty-four ſhillings per boll. In ſpring 
1772, two ploughings with proper har= 
rowing were given, and drills three feet 
wide were formed. On the 8th of April 
half a boll of common beans were ſowed 
out of hand, in the rows of half an acre; 
on the 15th, two bolls of potatoes were 
planted in the rows of three fourths of an 
acre; and on the 8th of May fix firlots of 
peaſe were ſowed out of hand in the rows 
of an acre and a half. The peaſe were of 
the early kind of field- peaſe; becauſe the 
former grew eto a great length, and co- 
vered the ſurface ſo early as to prevent all 
circulation of air, and conſequently to 
hinder the peaſe from filling. By ſowing 
the early peaſe ſo late as the 8th of May, 
the ſeed ripened before the crop fell down; 
and the ſucceſs anſwered expectation, e- 
ſpecially by the opportunity that was 
given, both of horſe and hand hoeing. 
In each of theſe crops dung was laid in the 
drills; and the product was as follows : 
thirty bolls of potatoes; ten and a half 
| | bolls 
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balls of peaſe; of beans, no more but 
three and a half bolls. The ſoil here be- 
ing dry and gravelly, anſwered not for 
beans ; beſide that the beans were ſowed 
too late: they ought to have been ſowed 
at lateſt the iſt of March. As foon as the 
field was cleared of theſe crops, it was 
formed into ridges with a rouſing furrow. 
In March 1773, it got a ſecond ſtirring. 
On the 24th of April, the field was ſowed 
with two bolls Lincoln barley ; which pro- 
duced of good grain twenty- nine bolls 
and a half, fold to a brewer above nine- 
teen ſhillings per boll. Along with the 
barley were ſowed fourteen pounds red 
clover, with a little ryegraſs; which pro- 
ved alſo a good crop. In 1774, part of 
the clover was cut young, and applied for 
feeding in the houſe : the remainder was 
made into hay, about 200 ſtone per acre. 
On the 13th of March 1775, two bolls 
and three fourths of wheat were ſowed af- 
ter one ploughing ; which produced only 
ſixteen bolls. This ſcanty crop was occa- 
fioned by a dry ſummer : the ſoil being 
dry, warm, and not retentive of moiſture, 
the young plants were ſtinted by the 
drought. After two ploughings and har- 
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rowings in ſpring 1776, drills were form- 
ed for potatoes, with intervals of three 
feet: a little dung was laid in the drills, 
and two acres were planted with ſix bolls 
and a half of potatoes, horſe and hand 
hoed thoroughly, the product feventy 
bolls; and the crop following was barley; 
which I am now authoriſed to add is pes 
ferable to any former crop. 

This judicious improver, intent upon 
diſcoveries, increaſed the quantity of po- 
tatoes- ſeed from time to time, in order to 
find out the juſt proportion. He begun 
with one boll to half an acre. His next 
trial was two bolls to three fourths of an 
acre; and the laſt trial was fix bolls and 
a half to two acres, Compare the pro- 
ducts of each, and the quantity of ſeed 
in the ſecond trial wall be found the moſt 
productive. 

The remaining part of the field was 
alſo planted with potatoes, at the ſame 
time and in the ſame manner with that 
mentioned, but with potatoes of the third 
year's growth from the ſeed of the potato- 
apple. This part of the field produced a 
weightier crop than the other, but the po- 
tatoes were of a ſmaller ſize. In propa- 

| gating 
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gating theſe potatoes from the apple, the 
proceſs was conducted with attention, e- 
ſpecially with a view to diſcover, whether 


it hold true, what is commonly ſaid, that 
potatoes of various kinds are produced 


from the ſeed of the ſame potato-apple. 
His experience was far from correſpond- 
ing tò the common opinion; for after four 
years trial, no variety was found, but the 
whole product was the ſame kind with 
that of the mother- plants. He tried the 
experiment upon two kinds, which were 
carefully kept ſeparate, and the plants con- 
tinued to the laſt to be of the two different 
kinds from which they were produced. 
To ſhow that a much ſmaller quantity 
of ſeed than ordinary is ſufficient for 
ground highly dreſſed, I give an example 
from  Mr-ColvilFs practice. Upon three 
acres, which had produced a drill- crop of 
potatoes the former year, one boll and half 
a peck of Lincoln barley was ſowed after 
one ſpring-furrow, which produced thirty 
| bolls of very good grain. | 
I cannot reſiſt my preſent impulſe to re- 
commend warmly the foregoing rotation 


af crops, which is judicious, ſimple, and 


eaſy of execut: on. Frequent crops of the 
1 meliorating 
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and in perpetual motion by the plough, 


barrow, and hoeing, with rhe. afliſtance 


of ſome dung, cannot fail to keep the 


ground in vigour. Nor can I find an 
objection to the rene wing fuch rotation 
without end, if it be not what follows, 


chat both red clover and patatoes are apt 
to decay whin: 8 reputed 1 in the 
lame: field. [> r Br F ie no des 

It e to me an ill- grounded opi- 
nion, though embraeed by many, that 
potatoes are a robbing crop. The rotation 
above given is a pretty ſatisfying inſtance 
to the contrary; to which Ladd che fol · 
lowing conſideration, that potatoes will 
grow in very bad foil, 1 have had tole- 
rable crops on poor mooriſh ſoil, with no 


other manure but; hin- tops laid under 


the ſeed. I have been ſurpriſed. to ſee 
what crops have been produced on ſoil 
extremely ſandy, where ſcarce any other 
plant will grow. Now, it is not eaſy for 
me to conceive that potatoes can be a rob- 
bing crop, when they grow ſo pleaſantly 
on barren ſoil, from which very little 


nouriſhment can be expected. 
Another experiment of Mr Colvill's 
. au. i es. — © 
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muſt not be omitted, which i 18 ane 
0 1 — 3 to. term unac- 
of tw] ] / e dd e is a — 
chay, not Poor, but extremely retentive of 

midiſture. It bad been cropped ſeveral 
years, without dung, in the ordinary rota- 
tion of wheat after fallow, peaſe, barley, 


dats. Mr Colvill commenced his opera- 


tions on this field with a complete ſum- 


mer-fallow, by which the ſoil was well 


pulveriſed, and prepared for being incor- 
porated with lime. Ninety bolls of pow- 
dered lime were laid on each acre. But 


this improver, intent wpon experiments, 


ſi med one ridge at the rate of 140 bolls 
er acre, another at the rate of 170 bolls, 
and two ridges were left unlimed. There 
was no dung given to any part of the 
field. The lime was ploughed in with a 
| ſhallow furrow. Wheat was ſowed at the 
rate of a boll per acre, and the product of 
the field was twenty bolls. But what is 
extremely ſingular, no difference could be 
perceived in the crop between the parts 
that were more or leſs limed, nor between 
the parts that were limed and not limed. 
In Re rotation for eight. years following, 
the 


_ jet for conjecture and reaſoning. ' I ſhall 
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the white corn crops were varied every. 
year; but every alternate crop was drilled 
beans, dunged in the rows, and carefully 
horſe” and hand hoed. And it was. till 
more ſingular, that during all that time 
the kme did not appear to have any vi- 
fible effect. Another thing was alſo fin- 


gular, that though clay, retentive of moi- 


ſture, is underſtood to be the beſt ſoil for 
beans, yet that they did not ſucceed here: 
Excepting one year, when the product 


was ten bolls per acre, the product was in- 


ferior to an ordinary crop. Here is a ſub- 


venture only to obſerve, that our know- 
ledge of the virtues of lime, and of the 
nature of ſoils, is but ſcanty; and pro- 


bably that next generation many articles 


in huſbandry will be cleared up that to 
us are not a little puzzling. I am incli- 
ned to think, that drill-huſbandry is not 
the moſt proper for ſtrong clays; and 1 
venture to ſuggeſt what appears a more 
promiſing ſyſtem. After a thorough ſam- 
mer-fallow with dung, ſow wheat about 
the middle of October, catching the op- 
portunity when the ground is dry. The 
rougher the ſurface is, ſo much the bet- 

| VS -:: ter, 
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ter, bang a ſhelrer to the young plants 

being ſwelled, and divided by the winter- 
froſt, wil}; be. pulveriſed by the harrow 
in ſpring, qual to freſh mould laid at the 
roots of the plants. IL would avoid rol- 


ling clay ſoil in ſpring, which, by ſmooth- 


ing and preſſing the ſurface, _ keep it 
wet below. + Thejharrow,' on the contra- 
ry, opens the ſurface, gives accels to the 
ſun and air, and favours the puſhing of 
the roots. Let the ſecond crop be peaſe 
hot fur. In order for harley, the third 
crop, | give one furrow before winter, and 
ſtudy the, height and direction of the 
ridges for keeping the field as dry as poſ- 
ſible. As ſoon as it is fully dry in the 


ſpring, give a ſecond ploughing, with a 
ſhallow furrow immediately before ſow- 


ing the ſeed.. Give not a third furrow, 
unleſs neceſſity requires it, for the de- 
ſtruction of root weeds. With the barley 
ſow from fifteen to twenty pounds red clo- 
ver on the acre, with one buſhel ryegraſs. 
Cut the fourth crop, both firſt and ſecond 


growth, for feeding in the liouſe. Be at- 
tentive to cut the firſt growth early, that 


"the ſecond. growth may come the. ſooner. 
22 2 Paſturing 
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caſt before the plough, and ploughed in. 
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paſturing muſt be diſcharged unleſs the 


ground be perfectly dry when the ſecond 
growth is cut; for poaching is deſtructive 


be oats, which will always anſwer expec- 


tation. If the ſeaſon be not extremely 
eroſs, this mode of cropping ſtrong clay 
will ſeldom fall ſhort of expectation. 
A ſmall part of the field mentioned is 
not ſo ſtrong clay as the reſt : it is freer, and 
not ſo retentive of moiſture. It was dreſſ- 


ed and cleaned for a preceding crop, but 


got no dung. Beans were ſowed broad- 


The product was not under fourteen bolls 
per acre. This ſhows how nice a branch 
of huſbandry i it is to accommodate crops 
to the ſoil. One would not naturally i- 
magine, that a clay ſoil, ſtrong or leſs 
ſtrong, ſhould ee effects ſo very dif- 


ferent. 


y Mr Matthew Belden: moliin a farm 


of 150 acres, lying along the ſkirts of 


Tranent moor, - - Few men in Scotland are 
better qualified to ſubdue a poor and back- 


ward ſoil. It is of the fame nature with 
the moor, ſoft and ſpungy; 3 in ſome parts 


A 
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a till bottom, in others a bottom of barren 
fand. As a ſoil of this nature is much 
liable to moiſture, Mr Haldane's firſt care 
was to drain it ſuſſiciently; which was no 
cafy taſk, becauſe moſt of it is flat, or 
nearly ſo, And after all he has been able 
to do, the ſpungy nature of the ſoil, e- 
ſpecially what” has a clay bottom, admits 
rain eaſily, and yet is long of drying. He 
begun with ground that had been long 
teathed or paſtured, upon which ſhe laid 
about 100 bolls powdered nme per acre; 
took two crops of oats; che firſt very poor, 
the ſecond good; the third crop peaſe, the 
fourth barley, and the fifth oats; which 
crops were all tolerably good. Summer- 
fallow ſucceeded; and upon the fallow 

was laid all the dung that could be pro- 
cured. He ſeldom ventures wheat, as be- 
ing improper for fuch ſoil; and therefore 
takes barley after the fallow; after which, 
peaſe, barley, oats. This mode of crop- 
ping was found by experience not to an- 
ſwer; for when the peaſe- crop came on, 
the efficacy of the lime was moſtly over, 
and the erop failed. Inſtead of this rota- 
tion, the field was laid down for graſs, and 
med a ſecond time. But it ſeems frequent 
ming 


# 


ful to preſerve: the ground as rough as 
poſſible, and full of clods © theſe broken 


EF re 


applied Tranent dung, of which he laid 
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liming does not anſwer in ſuch a foil; 
and this method alſo failed. Neither had 
ſummer-fallowing any great effect when + 
frequently repeated. Dung, with paſture, 
were his only reſaurces. After a few 
years paſture, he takes crops of oats, peaſe, 
dann In fummer-fallowing, he is care- 


down in the ſpring make a fine covering 
for the barley-feed, He finds the moſt 
advantage from erops of barley and oats 
alternately. He has got lately an addition 
to his farm, upon the diviſion of Tranent 
moor; a large field of which he has in- 
clofed with hedge and ditch. This field 
was limed, but without much ſucceſs. 
He could draw nothing out of it till he 


on each acre fifty large cartfuls, drawn 
by two horſes. After taking a crop or 
two, the field was ſowed with graſs- ſeeds, 
which have a charming appearance. The 
hedges at preſent look well, excepting a 
few places, where they have reached the 
till : there they have become (ſtationary ; 
and I am much afraid, that this will be 
the caſe with the whole; I know no 

leſſon 
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leſſon of more importance with reſpect to 
incloſing, than never to plant a thorn- 


* hedge in bad, or even in indifferent ſoil : 

it never becomes a fence, and creates 
much trouble and diſtreſs. If the bulk of 
a field be good ſoil, plant a hedge there; 
and as for the bad ſpots, let the fence be 
a ſtone dike. This variety is perhaps not 
pleaſant to * eye, but it is s« mighty con- 
venient. 

The bil fd 3 to che IS — 
round. Seaton, is remarkably fine. Land 
that has been always under corn- culture, 
has received all the green dung of the vil- 
lages of Cockenzie, Tranent, and Seaton, 
and that has not been much ſummer- fal- 
lowed till of late, muſt. be over-run with 

weeds; It has been ſo to ſuch a degree as 
to afford but very ſcanty crops. The ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of weeding, has ſet all 
hands, and indeed all fingers, to work; 
and former lazineſs has doubled the pre- 
ſent expence of weeding. In time they 
will learn to weed more with the plough 
and the harrow, and then the hand- weed- 
ing will not be often nn 
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Janes Burnet at Seaton, e bred a 


ahn, is an intelligent farmer. He never 


ſummer-fallows; but preſerves his ground 
clean and in good order by horſe and hand 
hoeing. Beginning with oats, his next 
crop is drilled beans with dung; from 
which he has from nine to twelve bolls 
per acre. Third crop, wheat; the pro- 
duce of which is from nine to eleven bolls 
per acre. Fourth crop, barley, after three 


ploughings; product from ſix to eight 
bolls. Fifth crop, oats, after one plough- 
ing in ſpring; product from ſeven to 


eight bolls. Sometimes returns to beans, 
as before. Sometimes ſows, with the 


oats, eighteen pounds red clover, and three 
pecks ryegraſs, which are cut for ſummer 


green food, both firſt and ſecond growth. 


The clover- ſtubble is dunged; and, with 
one furrow, wheat is ſown, and other 


crops in the rotation mentioned; which 
are generally better than the former. In 
caſe of couch- graſs, more than one plough- 
ing is neceſſary to prepare for the wheat, 


Ihe rotation that includes clover is preferred 


by him for light ſoil, and beans for-itrong 
foil. 

Mr Burnet rents a very large dovecot. 

Vor, Il, 3 ts 5 10 
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To make the moſt of the dung, he ftrows 
on the floor of the dovecot, from time tb 

time, oat-chaff or ſheeling-ſeeds, ſo as to 
make a ſtratum of this ſtuff equal to that 
of the dung. This ſtuff abſorbs the moi- 
ſture of the dung, and becomes equally 
nich with the dung itſelf. In January it is 
cleared out from the doveeot, and raiſed 
into a heap under cover, which produces 
a conſiderable fermentation. When the 
heat becomes too great, the heap is turned 
over, and raiſed again as before. When it is 
ſo dry as to paſs through a wide riddle, it 
3s fit to be ſpread equally upon the ground. 
Three cart-loads will ſerve an acre, laid in 
the furrow with the beans. By thruſting 
the hand into the heap, if the heat can be 
endured, it is not too great. I have faith 
in this compoſt for a ſingle crop; but 
it cannot well laſt longer; and Mr nnd 
acknowledges ſo much. 

This mode of cropping is Wee j bot 
not more ſo than m the neighbouring 
farms, The culture is good ; but the 
dung is ſo ſcanty, that much muſt depend 
on the natural goodneſs of the ſoil, 


The farms of Dares Mains and of Long 


Nadrey are remarkably fine. Lying along 
che 
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che frith of Forth, they have plenty of 
ſea- weed, and lime alſo is at hand. The 
rents are paid in kind. This, ſay the te- 
nants, binds them down to perpetual crops 
of corn, which prevent improvement by 
graſs. The rents are commonly equal to 
thirty ſhillings per acre, and of ſome farras 
equal to two guineas. 

I proceed from a general view to the 
method of culture, the ſame that has been 
practiſed many years paſt. I degin at 
ſummer-fallowing, which 1s very accu- 
rately done, as the managemement of the 
plough is here underſtood to perfection. 
About thirty cart-loads of dung per acre 
are laid on the fallow. Three firlots of 
wheat ſowed per acre produce from ſeven 
to ten bolls. The next crop, barley, after 
three ploughings. The vaſt crops of an- 
nuals that ariſe, oblige them to delay ſow- 
ing till the firſt of May. Fourteen pecks 
barley-ſeed produce from five to eight 
bolls. The third crop 1s oats, upon the 
winter-furrow ; one boll ſeed produces 
from five to eight bolls. Fourth crop, 
peaſe, on a fpring-furrow, eighteen pecks 
ſeed ; the produce exceeding precarious, 
often but ſmall, and the higheſt not above 


X 2 eight 
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eig ht polls. Fifth, wheat, on one fur- 
Fog a boll 6f feed on an acre, produces 
from five to eight bolls. Sixth, barley, 
after three ploughings: fourteen pecks 
per acre produce from five to feven bolls. 
Seventh, oats, on one furrow: one boll 
produces from four to ſeven bolls. After 
theſe ſeven crops, the rotation begins as 
before, with a fallow and dung. The 
fea-weed, as it is caſt out, is immediately 
laid” upon ground that is to be cropped 
with barley, and that manure increaſes 
the produce to nine bolls per acre. 
Conſidering the ſeverity of this erop- 
ping, ſo many white-corn crops in ſuo- 
ceſſion, with one fallew only, and ons 
crop of peaſe, there cannot be a ſtronger 
proof of the intrinſic goodneſs of this ſoil. 
The crops, however, to the conviction of 
the poſſeſſors themſelves, are gradually de- 
clining, This has led one of the tenants 
- to vary a little the mode of cropping. In- 
ſtead of taking oats the ſeventh crop, he 
fows, with the preceding crop of barley, 
twenty pounds red clover per acre, which is 
twice cut. He dungs on che clover- ſtubble; 
and fourteen pecks wheat ſowed per acre, 
produce from nine to ten bolls. To clear 
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the field of quickens; he ploughs no leſs 
than four times for barley. Fourteen pecks' 
of ſeed produce from ſeven to nine bolls. 
So far only he has proceeded in his new 
plan. Succeſs in this variation, ſhould 
naturally open his mind to new improve- 
ments; yet moſt obſtinately he continues 
to plough with four horſes, upon land a- 
bundantly free, and all upon a level. 
This cenſure would be ſevere; if confined 
to one man; but he is kept in counte- 
nance by every one of may ra mn 


2 Reoch, a tenant in Laue Ni ey, 
ſtarting out of the road of ancient prac- 
tice, has given to his neighbours a notable 
example of improving huſbandry. . His 
farm conſiſts of one hundred bag ten 
acres, all arable; partly ftrong clay, ma- 
naged in the ordinary method that has 
been long practiſed ; and partly light, 
kindly, dry foil, in which crops of beans, 
peaſe, clover, are mixed with the white= 
corn crops. And, if theſe ſucceed, he 
has it in view to change alſo the method 
of managing the clay ſoil. He ſows 
ſpring- wheat between the ſixth and fif- 
teenth of March, one boll to an acre; 


and 
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and laſt year he got twelve after one. 


Sometimes after winter - dreſſing, and 
ſometimes after a crop of clover, dunged 


upon the ſtubble, the wheat is taken, with 
ane furrow only; the product is much 
the ſame; From theſe. frequent trials, it 
may appear, that ſpring· wheat, upon light 
zround, is preferable to the ancient prac- 
tice of ſuramer-fallow, and ſowing after 
autumn. Others in the neighbourhood 
have followed his example with ſucceſs; 
and this nety mode of cultivating wheat 
in light foil, is likely to become general. 
The barley, © oats, &c. taken after the 
wheat, are good crops, He is careful to 
' hand-hoe ſpring-wheat, which coſts about 
ſax ſhillings per acre; and he is hopeful to 
extirpate annuals in time: yet, with all 
his ſpirit for improvement, he retains the 
* 5 x 


ener Hay, at Redbouſs fre two hun- 
dred and eighty acres of a clay foil, moſt- 
ly on a till bottom. None of his farm 1s 
incloſed, being all under the plough, and 
thought to be leſs proper for graſs. He has 
lime at command ; and this, with the dun 8 
of the farm, is all the manure he uſes. His 

metho 
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commonly barley after ſummer - fallow, 
oats, peaſe, wheat, and then fallow again. 
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method of cropping differs widely from 
that of his neighbours. The rotation is 


His returns are good. He works always 


with four horſes, though two might do for 


moſt of his operations. He does not al- 


ways confine himſelf to this rotation. He 


frequently takes wheat after fallow, then 


peaſe, then barley, then red clover. He 


lays on the clover-ſtubble fifteen cart - loads 


of dung, and thirty-five bolls ſhell- lime; 
ploughs once, takes wheat, barley, oats; 
and then fallows again. This method alſo 
gives content. The clover-crops are com- 


monly good; and he always feeds with it 
in the houſe, which adds much to the 
dunghill. Twelve acres of clover afford 


commonly maintenance to fourteen horſes 


and eight cows, 
* 


Thomas Hoi tenant in the Weſt Mains of 
Aberlady poſleſſes two hundred and ten a- 
cres, all arable, on the ſea-coaſt, and pays 
of rent about thirty ſhillings per acre, The 
ſoil is variable ; ſtiff ſoil, light foil, loam, 
partly on a free bottom, partly on till. 


The laſt is little hurtful, becauſe the ſoil 


above 


above is deep, and the roots of plants ſel- 


dom penetrate to the moiſture that reſts 
at the bottom. Every branch of Mr Hay's 
Huſbandry is conducted in the properelt 
manner. His ordinary rotation on his 


beſt land is ſummer-fallow, to which he 
gives five furrows: dungs at the rate of 
thirty- five large cartfuls per acre; which 
is ploughed in upon ſtraight ridges, from 
eighteen to twenty feet broad. He ſows 
vheat no ſooner than the middle of Novem- 
ber; and has frequently ſown in Decem- | 
ber with ſucceſs. One boll of ſeed to an 
acre produces commonly ten bolls. The 
ſecond crop, barley after three plough- 
ings; either Lincolnſhire. barley, ſown a- 


bout the iſt of April; or common barley, 


- ſown from 12th to 24th of May; product 
commonly eight bolls. Third crop, oats, | 
five fir lots ſeed on the acre; produce ſeven 
bolls : and then fallow again. Peaſe are 

frequently taken as the third crop, on one | 


furrow ; ſix firlots are given to the acre, 
ſown under furrow ; the product exceed- 
ing variable, from one boll to eight. The 
ſtraw is chiefly in view. Ihe fourth 
crop, wheat, it the ſoil be ſtrong; other- 
wiſe, barley, Wheat is ſowed after one 

I furrow, 
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furrow, barley after three. One boll and 


| — with falloww. 


Hay finds his account in ſowing wheat 


of May; and at that time there is com- 
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a fourth part of ſeed-wheat produces ei ight 
bolls: one boll of barley produces from 
ſix to ſeven. A ſecond rotation ; 


This being an early and kindly ſoil, Mr 
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and barley later than uſual ; for late fow- 
ing tends to the deſtruction of annuals, 
which Mr Hay has much at heart: but 
late ſowing is alſo beneficial to him by the 
goodneſs of the crop. Late-ſown barley 
is in the vigour of growth about the end 
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monly rain more or leſs. As for wheat, 
it, has a period when it is for ſome time 
ſtationary, without advancing in its growth. 
When that time is over, and the vegeta- 
tive power begins again to operate, then 
is the danger of wheat ſuffering by froſt. 
Notwithſtanding this hazard, wheat muſt 
be ſown early in a cold foil; but in a 
warm foil the wheat may ripen in due 
time, though it be ſown ſo late as to e- 
ſcape ſevere weather in ſpring. | 
Mr Hay hand-weeds his wheat; but 
inſtead of laying the weeds in heaps a- 
long the furrows, as uſual, and afterwards. 
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carrying them off, the weeds are left where 
they are pulled up; which not only faves 
labour, but keeps the ground warm and 
moiſt; and at the ſame time is no ob- 
ſtruction to the growing of the wheat - 
plants. The expence of hand- weeding is 
about ten ſhillings per acre: but Mr Hay 
ſays, that it is done for ſix ſhillings when 
he attends ; that women are the propereſt 


for this work; and that they can earn 


eight pence per day, which is double their 
ordinary wages in this country. His 
drilled beans and peaſe are good. His me- 
thod is, to drill with a barrow in every 
third furrow, in order for horſe-hoeing. 
Where that is not neceſſary, they are 


drilled every other furrow, with a mixture 


of one third of peaſe. He never gives leſs 
than ſeven firlots to the acre, ſtudies to 
keep the crop perfectly clean, and the pro- 
duct is commonly towards ten bolts, The 
product would be greater were dung gi- 
ven. When the field is cleared of this 
drilled crop, it gets thirty-five cart-loads 
of rich dung; and after once ploughing, 
five firlots of wheat-ſeed is given to each 
acre; which - produce eight bolls. Next 
erop, barley, after thrice ploughing. One 
Se 5 71 boll 
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boll of ſeed on an acre produces ſeven, 
With the barley is ſowed fixteen pounds 
red clover, and one buſhel ryegraſs : the 
product, both firſt and ſecond growths, is 
applied for feeding cattle. The clover- 
ſtubble is dunged, and one furrow given; 
Five firlots of wheat per acre are ſowed a- 
bout the eighth of March, which produces 
from ſeven to nine bolls. The crop is 
commonly reaped before the laſt day of 
September. N. B. The ſoil where this 
mode of cropping 1s practiſed, is inferior 
in quality to that where that firſt men- 
toned is practiſed: and the product ac- 
cordingly is not ſo great, though the cul- 
ture is equally good. 
Part of Mr Hay's farm is one ie 
acres of links, formerly a rabbit-warren. 
After levelling and filling up the holes, it 


was ploughed. Five firlots of oats produ- 


ced about four bolls. Next, barley, ſowed 


under furrow: one boll per acre produ- 
ced five. Next, oats, under furrow : five 


firlots per acre produced four and one half 


bolls. Graſs-ſeeds were ſowed with the 
oats, fixteen pounds yellow clover, and 
half a boll ryegraſs, being intended for 


ſheep-paſture, I ſhould have preferred 


Y 2 white 
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h white clover to the yellow, a buſhel more 
of ryegraſs, and a little plantain or ribbed 

graſs. Theſe would have covered the ſur- 
face better, kept in the moiſture, and pre- 
vented the ground from being torn up 
with ſudden guſts of wind. | 


John Smith tenant in Weſt Fenton is a di- 


ligent and ſkilful farmer. His farm con- 
ſiſts of 273 acres, the rent twenty- ſix ſhil- 
lings per acre. But there are fifty acres 
included of very mean ſoil: ſo that the 
good land pays much more than twenty- 
fix ſhillings per acre, After fallow he 
ſows wheat, fourteen pecks per acre; which 
produce eight bolls. Second; barley, after 
three ploughings; ſeed one boll ; product 
fx. Third, peaſe, after one furrow. One 
boll ſeed per acre produces, in a favourable 
year, four or five bolls; in a wet year, no- 
thing but ſtraw. Fourth, barley, after 
three ploughings; product fix or ſeven 
bolls.. Fifth, oats, after one ploughing ; 
feed five firlots; product five bolls. Sixth, 
peaſe, after one furrow ; ſeed five firlors ; 
product much as formerly. The ſeventh 
and laſt crop is oats, or wheat; the pro- 
duct from four to five bolls. This is ſe- 
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vere Goppingy: arid requires excellent land. * 
But he does not confine himſelf to this ro- 


tation. Another is, to ſow wheat as be- 
fore. With the next crop, which is bar- 
ley, fixteen pounds red clover, and half a 


boll ryegraſs, per acre, are ſowed. Hay 


is taken two ſucceſſive years; and the 
medium weight is 250 ſtone per acre. 


The ſecond growth of the firſt 1 year is pa- 
ſtured; and the next year the plough is 


applied the moment the hay- crop is remo- 
ved; which is half a fallow. Dung is laid 
on, fourteen pecks wheat ſowed, and ſeven 


bolls reaped, per acre. Then follow 


peaſe, barley, oats; which finiſh the ro- 
tation. A third rotation is, firſt, turnips 
after four ſubſtantial ploughings, kept 


clean by horſe-hoeing. After the turnips, 


Lincolnſhire barley, ſowed about the 1ſt 
of April; one boll ſeed ; product nine. 
Then peaſe; five firlots ſeed ; product five 
bolls. Next, common barley, after three 
furrows z one boll ſeed; product ſix. 
The rotation is finifhetl wich oats, after one 


furrow; five firlots ſeed ; TT five 
bolls. 


Mr Smith, with all his ingenuity, con- 
tinues ſtill fettered with four horſes in a 
plough. 
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plough. He has indeed receded ſo far 


from ancient practice, as in ſeed-furrow- 
ing to employ only two horſes without a 


driver. Such a favourable beginning wil! 
probably make two horſes in a plough u- 


niverſal, except where ground en to 
be remarkably ſtubborn. 

Labourers wages here have ariſen to ten 
pence per day in ſummer, and ſeven pence 
or eight pence in winter. The wages of an 
ordinary ploughman is, beſide mainte- 
nance, three pounds ſix ſhillings and eight 

pence yearly in money, one firlot barley, 
. three ſhillings for a pair of ſhoes, and the 


carriage of a cart-load of coals, Where 


the ploughman is not maintained in his 


maſter's houſe, he gets, weekly, two Peck 1 


oat-meal, -and four re 


George Yule tenant of Fatrouborn! poſſeſſes 
240 acres. wholly arable, The foil is far 


from being uniform. One part is a rich 


deep loam, on a clay bottom that holds 


water. Another part is a free eaſy work- 
able ſoil on a gravelly bottom. Another 
is a ſoil of the ſame kind, but upon a till 


bottom. A fourth is of a mooriſh ſoil, 


carrying ſtrong whins, which betokens it 


to 
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to be not of the worſt ſort. The rent is, 


overhead, twenty-three ſhillings per acre ; 
which raiſes the good land to a very high 


rent, conſidering how little rent can be 


bann poor land, - + 

- Mr Yule could not pay that rent did he 
continue in the old hackneyed way of per- 
petual white- corn crops, He follows a 
much better ſtyle of huſbandry; which 
being ſucceſsful, deſerves well to be co- 
pied. Though this farm has probably 


been many centuries in corn- culture, yet 
to him has been left the performance of 


what may be reckoned the eſſentials of 
cultivation, which are to clear the ground 
of water, both by open drains, and by 
under drains filled with ſtones; to ſtraight 


his ridges, to form them of a proper 


breadth, and to direct them to the level. 
His incloſures are alſo ſo made as to carry 


off water by the ditches. The loam and 


and clay grounds are gathered into ridges 


eighteen feet broad, raiſed pretty high, in 


order to be kept dry. The light ſoil that 
has a free bottom is gathered in twelve- 
feet ridges, ſo as that they can be turned 


alternately into crown and furrow. He be- 


gins with fallowing, in order for wheat, 
x 2 to 
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to which he gives five ploughings. Ground 
that is full of annuals, or quicken-roots, 
is ploughed in winter, which encourages 
a plentiful growth of weeds in ſpring, de- 
ſtroyed by the next ſtirring: and at that time 
the quickens are got out with great facili- 
ty, by harrowing between the oat and 
barley ſeed. But in clay ſoil, that hap- 
pens to be free of quickens, he prefers April 
for the firſt furrow, the ground being at 
that time in fine order for ploughing. 
After giving thirty- five cartfuls of dung 
to the acre, wheat is ſowed, which in light 
ſoil is always under furrow ; three fir- 
lots ſeed; product from ten to fourteen 
bolls. After wheat, oats, upon the win- 
ter- furrow. Or, rather, after two fur- 
rows, the one immediately after the wheat 
is removed, and the other as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon opens for oats. Five firlots ſeed 
produce from ſix to eight bolls. In ſtrong 
land, peaſe and beans follow; the beans 
ſown under furrow as early as poſſible; 
and the peaſe about a month after, cover- 
ed with the harrow; ſix firlots and a half 
of ſeed; product from ten to twelve bolls. 
Inſtead of peaſe and beans, red clover is 
taken on light land, the ſeed ſown with 
2 | - the 
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the preceding crop of oats, and prepared 
by two furrows. Wheat ſucceeds. the 
crap of peaſe and beans, being the laſt in 


le- the rotation. One boll ſeed produces from 
he ſeven to ten bolls. The red clover, i in the 
li- light ſoil, ſerves for ſummer- food to horſes, 
d cows, &c. Theſe being fed in the houſe, or 
_ on the dunghill, produce much dung. On 
il the clover- ſtubble is laid about eighteen 
at carts of dung. Before the dung is laid on, 
4 the ground is twice ſtirred; and the third 
g ſtirring is given to cover the dung, and is 
t at the ſame time a ſeed- furrow. This is 
> a fine preparation for Lincolnſhire barley. 
n Three firlots ſeed produce eight bolls. 
- Next crop, oats, after one ploughing : five 
— firlots ſeed produce ſeven bolls. The ro- 
t tation is completed with red wheat after 
5 one ploughing ; five firlots ſeed; product 


Mr Yule, from repeated experience, 
vouches two facts. Firſt, that the fate 
of the wheat and peaſe crops is determi- 
ned in the month of July by the quantiry 

ofß rain that falls. Theſe two crops cannot 
bear much wet. The ſecond fact is, that 
barley ſeldom is a good crop when taken 
after-wheat. For which reaſon, he always 


l from five to eight bolls. 


1 


takes oats after wheat, as mentioned above. 
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There is nothing ſingular in Mr Yule's 


improvements on the moor. After root- 
ing out the whins, it is ploughed, and 
ſowed with oats; a very mean crop. Next 
year, ſummer-fallowed, and a plentiful 
doſe of lime, ploughed in flightly, to 
keep it near the ſurface. Oats ſowed, 
with graſs-ſeeds in plenty. The graſs- 
product is not great, ſerving only to rear 
a few young cattle. But the whins rife a- 


pace, after repeated ploughings and crop» 


pings. 
Spring-wheat he dis had three years, 
Sows about the middle of March no leſs 
than eighteen pecks per acre, His view 
in ſowing ſo much is to prevent tillering, 
and the crop is the ſoaner ripe. The pro- 
duct the two laſt years has not been leſs 


than from ten to twelve bolls per acre of | 


* good grain. 
He finds the intermixing clover-crops 
a great improvement, even where hay is 
taken two years ſucceſſively, which is 
commonly on the ſtrong land, paſture be- 
ing avoided for fear of poaching, The 
land, by two years reſt, gains new vigour; 
and, with a few loads of freſh dung, well 
rotted, performs wonders. For many 
| years 
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years after lime was introduced into huſ- 


bandry, it was laid on with a ſparing 


hand, He lays on the ſward ſeventy or 
eighty bolls of powdered lime per acre. 
He has. laid the ſame quantity upon fal- 
low; but he prefers. the former method. 
He never takes turnip, but in the courſe 
of rotation, when the ground is dry. Tares, 
ſown 'about the middle of June, for food 
to .cows in the ſpring, might anſwer. 
It gives no diſagreeable taſte to the milk. 
He makes good uſe of the brake and 


roller. 


John Darg tenant at Weſt Fenton poſſeſſes 
450 acres, at twenty-two ſhillings per acre 
over-head. The ſoil is very variable. 
There is about 150 acres of a ſtubborn 
clay on a till bottom, 100 acres of barren 
moor. The remainder is excellent land, 
dividing between a rich clay, and a kind- 
ly free ſoil; both dry at bottom. Mr 
Dirg's ſpirit and genius for huſbandry- 
improvements, are well eſtabliſhed. He 
took this great farm about four years ago; 
and his management is worthy of atten- 
tion, The farm had been hackneyed out 
by perpetual cropping in the common man- 

2 2 ner. 
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ner: Mr Darg ſaw at once that no profit 
was to be made in that way. He there- 
fore ventured à bold ſtroke for a tenant; 
Which was, to lay it down in graſs as faſt 
as poſſible, after fallow and dung. After 
paſturing it a few years, he took it up 
gradually with lime. The whole is now 
incloſed at his own expence, with dich 
and hedge where the ſoil is good, and 
with ſtone dikes in bad foil. His inclo- 
fures run from twenty to ſixty acres, as 
anſwer beft for water, and for having the 
ſoil as uniform as poſſible in each inclo- 
ſure, He fallowed yearly ſixty acres, 
which he partly dunged; and where he 
run ſhort of dung, laid on a compoſt of 
lime and earth; took a crop of oats; and 
next barley, with: whicle* his fed In 
pounds red clover, fix pounds white, four 
pounds yellow, with two buſhels ryegraſs 
to each acre. He made hay upon the beſt 
foil, which. produced 400 ſtone per acre; 
and paſtured the remainder. And now, 
in the fourth year, the whole good ſoil is 
almoſt finiſhed, and will be compleatly 
finiſhed the next ſeaſon, It is ex- 
tremely. diſcouraging, that this mode of 
culture has not anſwered in the ſtubborn 
clay. 
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without the expence laid out upon it. That 
ground then muſt be broken up; and how 
to make it anſwer is not a clear point. He 


has no acceſs to dung but what is raiſed 


on the farm, which is far from being ſuf- 
ficient, Lime might anſwer; but it is 
dear, and lies at a diſtance. He diſcover- 
ed a limeſtone- rock at his march, after 


beſtowing fifty guineas on the ſearch ; but 
new difficulties ariſe that will certainly o- 
vercome him, if the proprietor or his 
neighbouring tenants lend not a helping 


hand; 'To have lime in plenty for that 
ſtubborn ſoil, is the N proſpect to ſave 
him. 

The moor is of too bad a ſoil for any 
improvement but that of planting trees; 
but his leaſe is too ſhort for that improve- 


ment. It is a pity, however, but that it 


were undertaken by the proprietor. It 
would be a great relief to a country di- 


ſtant from coal; every ſtick would give a 


price. 


Alexander Cuning ham at Newhouſe poſ- 
ſeſſes 250 acres, all arable, moſtly a wet- 
| tiſn 


clay. The paſture on it has turned out 
ſo meanly as not to anſwer the rent, even 
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bottom. Of all, this kind of ground is 


the moſt difſiault to be managed. Mr 


Cuningham, at his entry, found this farm 


in very bad order. He drained it; and ſtu- 


died to divide it ſo as that every field ſhould 


be as much as poſſible, of the ſame ſoil, 
He incloſed a part, He has totally alter- 


ed the face of the ground, and his labours 


have been ſucceſsful. He obtained, late- 


1y, a leaſe for twenty - one years, at no leſs 


rent than twenty-one ſhillings per acre. 
With reſpect to the mooxiſh ſoil, his me- 
thod has been to dreſs it thoroughly, with 
the addition of dung. With the firſt 


crop, whether oats or barley, graſs-ſeeds 


were ſowed, which were paſtured lightly 
ten or twelve years. Crops of grain were 
taken with ſucceſs. On the coarſeſt kind 


was, beſtowed, a ſummer-fallow, imme- 
diately after it was taken up from graſs. 
Three firlots of Lincolnſhire barley, which 


was the firſt crop, produced from fix to 


ten bolls. The ſecond crop was oats, af- 


ter one ploughing before winter, and an- 
other in ſpring, the ground being perfect- 
ly dry; five firlots ſeed produced from 


five to eight boils. Peaſe thrive not on 
this 
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this fort of ſoil; therefore alternate crops 
of barley and oats are taken for fix ſuc+ 


ceſſive years: after which the ground is 


fallowed and dunged, and laid out again 
with graſs-ſeeds. The better ſort of the 
moor is limed, at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty bolls per acre of powdered 


lime; one boll of oats per acre; product 
from fix to eight. Second crop, peaſe, af- 


ter a ſingle ploughing, ane boll per acre; 
the product frequently ſtraw only; in fa- 
yourable ſeaſons, from eight to ten bolls 
per acre, Third crop, Lincolnſhire barley, 
after two ploughings, three firlots ſeed; 

product from fix to ſeven bolls. Fourth 


crop, oats, after one ploughing; ſeed five 


firlots ; product five bolls : and then fal- 
low again. 


Of the beſt ground thirty-five acres are 


yearly ſubſtantially fallowed ; and the 
whole dunged, if poſſible; ſeed ten pecks of 
wheat; product ten bolls. Barley, in this 
county, has long been the ſucceſſor to 
wheat; a practice that ſeldom ſucceeds, 
and is beginning to wear out. In place 
of it, peaſe or oats have been introduced 
by ſeveral farmers. Mr Cuningham, in- 
ſtead of barley after wheat, takes oats, af- 
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ter two ploughings ; ; which he has umd 
to be very ſucceſsful ; ſeed five firlots ; 
product ten bolls. The. third crop, peaſe, 


on one ſpring-furrow ; ſeed one boll; pro- 


duct from five. to ſeven, - Fourth crop, 


| barley, after two ſtirrings ; z three firlots 


ſeed per acre; product from ſeven to eight 
bolls. Fifth crop, oats, after one ploughing; 
ſeed five firlots; product from five to fix 
bolls. This concludes the rotation, and 
then fallow begins again. 


His graſs-ſeeds are always ſowed upon 


ground that was fallowed the preceding 
year. The goodneſs of this praQtice 1s 


ſeen in the ſucceeding hay-crops, in * 


paſture, and in the corn-crops after the 
ground is broke up. He ſows ten pounds 
red clover, as much white, and two bu- 
ſhels ryegraſs; the firſt crap, both firſt 
and ſecond growth, cut for ſummer-food ; 
follows paſture for three years; and then 
tillage. He finds, by experience, that the 
ſown graſſes anſwer no. longer. As ſoon 
as the roots reach the till, they do very 
little. If the ground were allowed to reſt 
longer, coarſe graſſes, natural to a till bot- 
tom, would fill it, 
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Mr Anderſon, a gentleman-farmer, poll eſſes 


Caſtletoun, a farm of four hundred acres. 


His beſt land is a rich clay, not deep, on 


a till bottom, which retains water. This 


defect he has endeavoured to correct by 
hollow draining, and by directing the 


ridges to the level. In this ſoil he begins 
with a fallow; ſows three firlots of 


wheat · ſeed on an acre, which produce 


ten bolls. He gives no dung to this crop, 
which he ſays would make it ſloomy; 
never ſows earlier than the month of Oc- 
tober. When the wheat-crop is removed, 


dung is ſpread equally on the ſurface ;. 
which is ploughed in at the firſt * 4.—9 
of the ſpring, when the ground is dry. 
Beans are drilled into every other furrow, 
fix firlots to an acre. As the ſoil is ſtiff, 


he takes the firſt opportunity of dry wea- 


ther, after the beans are drilled, to harrow 
the ſurface ſmooth, The hand- hoe is u- 


ſed from time to time to deſtroy the weeds, 


The produce commonly is ten bolls per 
acre; and in a favourable ſeaſon ſome- 


times fifteen bolls. The third crop is 
wheat, after one ploughing; three firlots 


on an acre; produce ten bolls. Here ends 
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the rotation; "and it begins again with 2 
thorou gh Ans, all equally ſucceſsful. 
"The ſame ſort of ſoil of an inferior na- 
ture, but alſo with a till bottom, is ſum- 
nier- fallowed, and thirty-five cartfuls of 
dung to an acre, with what ſea-weed can 
be procured ; which is but ſcanty on this 
part of the coaſt. The firſt crop is Lin- 
colnſhire barley, ſown on the winter-fur- 
row; ſeed ten pecks ; product from eight 
to ten bolls. Upon the half of the field 
red clover is ſowed with the barley, from 
ſixteen to twenty . pounds per acre: the 
other half is ſowed with oats, after one 
ploughing, ei ighteen pecks of ſeed to the 
acre; produce from eight to ten bolls. 
The field being thus divided, I follow out 
the management of the clover, which 
is cut for ſummer- food. Barley is the 
next crop, to which a preparation of 
three ploughings is given; ſeed fourteen 
pecks; product eight bolls. The fourth 
erop is peaſe or beans, ſowed after one 
furrow: five firlots peaſe produce five 
bolls; ſix firlots beans produce nine. 
The fifth and laſt crop is wheat, after 
one ploughing: one boll ſeed produces 
5 fix, And now to the other diviſion, which 
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J left at oats, the ſecond crop; the chird 


crop, beans or peaſe; the fourth, barley; 
and the fifth, oats; which cloſes the ro- 


tation: and the . field receives a 


complete fallow, as at firſt; and ſo on. 
I am not ſatisfied with the two white-corn 
crops together in the laſt-mentioned ro- 
tation, 

I proceed to Mr Anderſon” s management 
of his thin clay foil, inclining to moor. 
After a thorough ſummer-fallow, oats and 
red clover are ſowed on the wanter-fur- 
row : five farlots oat-ſeed produce ſeven 
bolls: and of red clover twenty pounds 
are given per acre, As the crop of clover 
is not rank, it is paſtured while in the 
flower with horſes and. cattle, The iſt of 
Auguſt, when eat bare, the field gets a 
crols-ploughing, which makes water-fur- 
rowing neceſſary; a ſecond ploughing a- 
bout the month of October, along the 
ridges. Oats and clover-ſeed are ſown in 
the ſpring, as before: the product of the 
cats runs from fix to eight bolls per acre, 
Mr Anderſon ſaid, he has followed this 
ae above twenty years; and he finds 
no decay of the crop, whether of clover or 


oats, 


A a 2 When 
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When ground is broken up from old 
'graſs, the crop is often deſtroyed by a 
ſmall worm, that eats the ſtem below the 
ſurface. The greateſt havock 1s generally 
made upon the ſecond corn- crop. Mr 
Anderſon has ſuffered much loſs from this 
enemy: he tried, in vain, many methods 
of prevention; and never ſucceeded but 
by ſowing clover with the firſt crop of 
oats: and I am perſuaded jit muſt be ſuc- 
ceſsful. Theſe worms never attack a 
peaſe- crop; and where peaſe are ſown af- 
ter the oats, little miſchief is done. The 
diſcovery i is owing to, Mr Anderſon; that 
clover 1 is ſecured from theſe worms, as wy 
as. peaſe. 

A field of very light foil, apt to be 
blown with the wind, 1s managed by Mr 
Anderfon in a manner that has given great 
content. After ploughing, three and one 
half bolls potatoes are planted on an acre, 
the rows fourteen inches wide, and diſtant 
eight inches in the row. The royal fo- 
reſter is choſen, becauſe it is good for eat- 
ing, and never grows rank; which affords 
opportunity for much hand-hoeing, where 
neceſſary. Laſt year fixty bells were pro- 
| duced on an acre, As ſoon as the crop of 
| potatacs 
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potatoes is removed, ſea- weed is ſpread on 
the ſurface, and ploughed in with a neat 
furrow: three firlots of barley per acre 


produce twelve bolls. A repetition of this 
ſhort rotation has been tried W years 
with equal ſucceſs. 

Mr Anderſon merits great praiſe for gi- 
ving ſeveral new examples of good culture; 


thoſe particularly of alternate crops of 


clover and oats, and of potatoes and bar- 
ley: and his remedy againſt the worm 
ou Sac e. to be 5 in remembrance. 


Sir Hew Dalrymple of Northberwick, well 


known to all, by his love of agriculture, 
has greatly improved his eſtate of Leuchie, 
ſo as to bear a conſiderable advanced rent, 
without any complaint from the tenants. 
The ſoil, though naturally good, is a clay, 
retentive of moiſture, His firſt care was, to 
correct that imperfection. He opened drains 
in proper places. The capital drains are 


built on both ſides with ſtone, and cover- 


ed with flags, receiving all the water from 
the ſmaller drains. His next care was, to 
direct the ridges to a proper level. - He 
then proceeded to incloſe his open grounds 
with ditch and hedge. The hedges are 
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far advanced, and kept i in good order. In 
a few years they will be perfectly fen- 
cible. 
_  Todeſcend to en of Sir Hew' 5 
method of cropping would take up too 
much time. I confine myſelf to one field 
of forty acres, that has been thirteen years 
under tillage. Turnip was the firſt crop, 
after as much ploughing and harrowing 
as could be got done before ſowing; ſo 
that the ground was perfectly clean, and 
thoroughly pulveriſed. Seventy cart- load 
of a compoſt dunghill to every acre was 
ſpread on the ſurface, and ploughed in. 
Ridges four feet broad were formed. On 
the middle of each ridge the ſeed was 
drilled, which gave ſpace abundant for 
horſe-hoeing, to which hand-hoeing was 
added. The next crop was barley, after 
one ploughing, Half a boll ſeed, per acre, 
produced ten bolls. The third crop, red 
clover : the ſeed being ſown with the bar- 
ley, was cut for ſummer-feeding in' the 
houſe; which increaſed the dunghill. The 
fourth crop, wheat, after one ploughing ; 
ſeed three firlots ; product ten bolls. 
Then a ſecond rotation, beginning, as be- 
fore, with turnip. 


A 
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A method I ſaw here, of fattening 
beaſts for the June market, is uncommon. 
Upon every acre is ſowed twenty-five 
pounds of graſs- ſeeds, chiefly white clover 
and ribbed graſs, with a few pounds of 
red clover. When the grafs riſes ſo as to 
cover perfectly the field, ſmall cattle. and 
theep are put upon it, which are ready for 
the butcher in June. Fifty ſhillings per 
acre are frequently made. But in this 
clay ſoil, a wet ſeaſon is unfavourable to 
the plan. Upon any dry light ſoil, the 


method is excellent. 
Sir Hew has in his natural poſſeſſion 


another farm, on the ſhore, near the town 
of Northberwick, of 122 acres, good na- 
tural ſoil, but ill managed, by a tenant, who 
made but little profit, though he paid bur 
twelve ſhillings and fixpence per acre. Sir 


He took it into his own hand, and be- 


gun with incloſing. He fallowed, took 


turnip, graſs-ſeeds, and, in a word, took 


every rational method for putting the farm 


into good order. What proves his good 


management is, that it is now let at forty 
ſhillings per acre.— I give another inſtance. 


Sir Hew took into his own hand another 


farm, of ſeventy acres, not far from his 
manſion- 
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93 HUSBANDRY. 
manſion-houſe, which, being on a till bot- 


tom, was hurt by moiſture, After drain- 


ing it completely, and uſing other me- 


thods of improvement, he laid down forty 
acres in graſs, for which he gets thirty 
millings per acre. He retains ten acres in 


graſs, and twenty acres. in tillage, which 
can alſo be let at thirty ſhillings per acre. 
So that the rent, which was but forty 


pounds Sterling, may now be conſidered 


as advanced to L. 105 or 100 guineas. 


This gentlemen is ardent to give every 


encouragement to active and induſtrious 
farmers, | ſuch as leaſes upon moderate 
terms, commodious houſes and offices, 
and incloſing their farms for them. 


— 


Alexander Burn is one of Sir Hew's im- 


proving farmers. He poſleſles the farm of 


Bonington, of 169 acres, all incloſed and 


arable, the rent twenty-eight ſhillings and 


| ſixpence per acre, . It being in very bad 
order when the former tenant left it, Sir 
Hew undertook the improvement. He 
began with ſummer-fallow ;. then, laying 
it out into graſs, ſowed the ſeeds with the 
firſt crop after fallow; and, at Mr Burn's 
entry, the whole was under graſs: he 
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then paſtured it with ſheep two years, in 
order to prepare it for cropping. His ge- 
neral view is to change frequently from 
corn to graſs, and from graſs to corn, He 
broke up firſt a part of what was called 
the outfield of the farm, and ploughed it 
with two horſes without a driver. The 
furrows were carefully laid over to keep 
out the air, and rot the ſward. Three 
firlots of oats on the acre produced ten 
bolls. Second crop, barley, after two 
ploughings. Three firlots produced ſeven 
and a half bolls. Third crop, peaſe and 
beans mixed, ſowed broadcaſt, hot fur- 
row after one ploughing : one boll produ- 


| ced fix. Fourth, wheat, after one plough- 


ing: one boll produced ſeven. Then be- 
gun again with fallow, adding a plentiful 
doſe of compoſt. Another field of tender 
ground was broke up, and ploughed, as 
above mentioned. Half a boll Engliſh 
barley, per acre, produced ten bolls. Se- 
cond crop, beans, after two ploughings, 
drilled and hand-hoed; a. very promiſing 
crop. Another field alſo broke up laſt 
year, produced ten bolls of oats per acre, 
after three firlots. Next crop, barley, af- 
ter three ploughings ; ſeed three firlots. 
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It promiſes a fine crop. When all the 
fields are brought into order, Mr Burn in- 
tends to proceed according to the follow- 
ing general plan. The ſtrong land, after 
fallow and dung, is ſown with wheat; 
oats, the next crop after two ploughings; 
the third crop, red clover, cut for ſum- 
mer- feeding; and the laſt crop, wheat, 
finiſhes the rotation: then fallow, &c. If, 
at any 'time, weeds happen to prevail, 
beans are to be taken inſtead of clover, 
drilled, and carefully hand-hoed. As to 
the light and more kindly ſoil, he dreſſes 
and dungs for turnip; next, barley ; then 
beans drilled and hand-hoed. Wheat fi- 
niſhes the rotation, Turnip again, '&c. 


Mr Burn cannot be too much praiſed 


for varying from the eſtabliſhed practice 
of his county, which is conſtantly to 
yoke four horſes in a plough, without re- 
gard to the nature of the ſoil, whether 
light or heavy. It will not admit of an 
excuſe, more than that of raiſing ridges 
extremely high, which is practiſed in 
many counties, in dry ſoil as well as in 
moiſt. The ordinary courſe of tillage is 
performed by him with two oxen only; 
and they work the brake and harrows as 
well 
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well as horſes. In heavy ground, two 
oxen and two horſes are yoked; becauſe 
he ſtudies to go deep. But why mix 
oxen and horſes ? He will ſoon learn, that 
four often are more than ſufficient for the 
moſt ſtubborn ſoil; and he will take to 
that method, becauſe it is a great ſaving. 


Mr Swinton of North Berwick has a farm 
of ſixty acres, rented at twenty-five ſhil- 
lings per acre. He carries on an extenſive 
diſtillery, the refuſe of which is a great 
fupport to his farm. In his ſtrong-ground 
he takes wheat and beans alternately. The 
beans are drilled, and carefully hand-hoed, 
which keeps the ground in good order, 
His returfis of wheat are generally ten 
bolls per acre, and of beans twelve bolls: 
but it muſt be noticed, that he has ma- 
nure in plenty. In his light ground the 
rotation is turnip, barley, drilled beans, 
and wheat. | 
In the ſummer ſucceeding to my ſur- 
vey, I heard of his turnip-crop being very 
good, and that Mr Swinton had been 
ſucceſsful in feeding ſheep with them on 
an adjacent field to which the turnips 
were driven, His obliging letter, in am- 
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ſwer to mine on that ſubject, ſhews his 


method of culture, of conſumpt, and pro- 


fit ariſing. 1 ſhould be blameable if I 


with- held it from the public, wherein alſo 
this eminent cultivator gives us a view 
of a new mode for conducting the culture 
of beans in drills. His letter follows. 


* North Berwick, 27th July 1777. 

$1IR, | 

I am favoured with yours of the 2oth 
inſtant, have been from home, or would 
have anſwered it ſooner. —I had about fix 
acres in turnip laſt, year, which got the 
firſt fur before winter, croſs-ploughed in 
May. In this ſtate the field lay about fix 
weeks, till all the root-weeds were deſtroy- 
ed by drought; then harrowed, and cover- 
ed by a compolt of earth and lime; then 
ploughed up into my uſual ridges, twelve 
feet broad, drilled with turnips at two 
feet diſtance, thinned no wider than to 
allow an ordinary hand- hoe to paſs be- 
twixt the plants when young. I then 
hoed the intervals with a common but 
ſmall plough, bearing an ordinary ſock, 
and a feather on each ſide of it, no mould- 
board; one horſe draws it in the intervals, 


which 
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which deſtroyed all the weeds with great 


eaſe and expedition, and needed then but 


little hand-hoeing. The crop was excel- 
lent, though the turnips were not of an 
extraordinary large ſize, which I am not 
fond of. Upon the produce of theſe ſix 
acres there were above ſeven ſcore ſheep 
fed, which yielded a profit of four pounds 
ten ſhillings per ſcore; beſides, I carried a 
great many turnips to my farm-yard, 
to cattle that got other feeding, ſo the 
profit on them could not be fixed; but I 
believe that field would have fed nine or 
ten ſcore wedders. The turnips were car- 
ried to an adjoining ſtubble-field, which 
is this ſeaſon ro be turnips, where the 


| ſheep were put to eat them, and muſt 


have been a great advantage to that field. 
I have, this ſeaſon, uſed the ſame plough 
in cleaning the intervals of my beans, 
which it does to great advantage; only, 
in the laſt ploughing, I put on two 
mould-boards, which lay up the ſoil neat- 
ly to the rows on each fide. I am now 
confirmed, by repeated trials, that the beſt 
method for management of drilled beans, 
is, firſt, by opening the furrows on the 
ſurface, at equal diſtances from each other, 
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two or three feet aſunder, as may beſt 


ſuit for cleaning the ground, putting in 
thort or welErotten dung in the drills; 
then, inſtead of covering the beans by 
the plough, do'it by drawing harrows 
twice over the ground, in the ſame direc- 
tion with the furrows, which cover the 
beans ſufficiently, but not ſo. much as if 
done with the plongh. By this practice 
the plants will come above ground two 
weeks at leaſt fooner than in the other me- 
thod, which is of great conſequence in 
ſecuring a crop of beans ; becauſe they are 
well advanced before drought ſets in, 
which generally ſtints the growth : they 
are alſo ſooner ready, and reaped early; a 
great advantage to a crop of beans. Mr 
Burn, in Bonington, whoſe operations 
you ſurveyed, now executes in the ſame 
manner his improvements with great ac- 
curacy, and can inform moſt particular- 
ly every circumſtance, The public are o- 
bliged to you for being at ſo much pains, 
I am,” _ 


| Sir George Suttie of Balgone, by unwea- 
ried application to every branch of huſ- 
bandry, has deſervedly acquired the ho- 

nourable 
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nourable appellation of the Great Inprover. 
Sir George does not omit the valuable im- 
provement of turnip. His intervals upon 
ſtiff land are ſix feet, and upon leſs ſtiff 
five feet. He thinks theſe large intervals 
to be of great advantage to the land, by 
the opportunity of dreſſing thoroughly. 
And though intervals a little narrower may 
give full opportunity for good dreſſing; 
yet I prefer his method to that of Alexan- 
der Burn's and others, who make their in- 
tervals of two feet only, which exclude 
horſe-hoeing, and leave no room but for 
hand-hoeing. I doubt whether intervals 
of three feet, or three feet and a half, will 
not produce a weightier crop; and I am 
certain, that weeding with the plough is 
leſs expenſive than weeding with the hand, 
Sir George ſhowed me an important im- 
provement, introduced above twenty years 
ago upon a field of clay foil, ſtiff and poor, 
which had got no dung for many years. 
The crops at that time did not exceed four 
bolls per acre. He begun with a com- 
plete ſummer-fallow, without dung, ſow- 


ed oats, with fifreen to twenty pounds red 


clover, and one buſhel of ryegraſs. The 
corn and hay crops were both of them 


good, 
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good. As ſoon as the hay is removed, 
the field gets two ploughings, and three 


if poſſible; then is ſowed with oats and clo- . 


ver as before. Sir George informed me, 
that the product theſe | twenty years has 
not been under fix bolls per acre of oats, 
and from one hundred and twenty-five to 
one hundred and fifty ſtone of hay, This 
is an amazing improvement without dung. 

With reſpect to the proper quantity of 
graſs- ſeeds, Sir George has repeated the 
following trials. On different acres of the 
ſame ſoil, and in the ſame field, he has 
ſowed, fifteen, twenty, twenty- five, and 
thirty, pounds of red clover; and has al- 
ways found the heavieſt crop from fifteen 
to twenty pounds of ſeed per acre; and that 
it turned meaner and meaner in proportion 
to the quantity of ſeed above twenty 
pounds. The plants did not even advance 


in height. And it is not difficult to aſſign 


a reaſon: Air is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
growth of plants; and when plants are 
too cloſe, the air, in a great meaſure, is 
excluded. When paſture is only intend- 
ed, not hay, Sir George ſows fixteen 
pounds white clover, as much ribbed 


graſs, and one buſhel of ryegraſs. 
2 Sir 
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Sir George took a farm of 150 acres in- 
to his own hand of ſtrong rich ſoil. The 
rent paid by his tenant, was eleven ſhil- 
lings per acre, and the ground in bad or- 


der. In three years, the whole was ſur- 


rounded with a fence, and parts ſubdivi- 
ded into cloſes from fifteen to twenty a- 


cres. The whole was ſummer-fallowed, 


and graſs- ſeeds were ſown with the firſt 
crop of barley, or oats, on the fallow. 
The firſt growth of the graſs was made 
hay; the next ſurrendered to paſture. 
After the whole farm was thus run over, 


the fields firſt laid down were broken up, 


fallowed again, and dung laid on, The 
firſt crop was barley, the next oats, and 
drilled beans that followed, make an excel- 
lent appearance. He got tempting offers 
for a farm ſo much improved: he con- 
cluded an agreement with a young man 


of a good character, at thirty ſhillings per 


acre; obliging himſelf ro complete the 
incloſing, and to face the hedges with 
ſtone for ſheep-paſture. Both landlord 
and tenant, it is hoped, will find their ac- 
count in this leaſe. How happy for Scot- 
land were this always the caſe! 


As ET is the chief 8684800 of this 
Vor. II. Cc county, 
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county, 1 found little attention given to 
cattle or ſheep till I viſited the farm of 
Waughton, poſſeſſed by George Ranme, 
where 1 found a flock of high-bred ſheep. 
He imported, from the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, two kinds; 
and the ſheep he now has is a croſs breed 
of theſe. Their wool is fine, and of the 
combing ſort, weighing about ten pounds 
per fleece. His flock is of great reputation 
in this country; and both his ewes and 
rams are purchaſed by his neighbours for 
croſſing the breed with their own ſheep. 
Mr Rannie's paſture is fine. Though in 
a low ſituation, he ſmears, which im- 
proves the wool. The ſalve is chiefly 
butter, very light laid. 


Mr Cuninghame poſſeſſes the farm of 
 Whitekirk, of 165 acres. The ſoil is va- 
rious ; a deep, rich, black mould; a red 
ſtiff clay; a thin clay on a till bottom; a 
light gravelly ſoil, on a free bottom. He 
manages the firſt two kinds pretty much 
in the ſame manner. To clear the ground 
of weeds, he fallows thoroughly, and 
dungs as much as poſſible for enriching it. 
The firſt crop is wheat, or Lincoln bar- 
A | | ley, 
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ley, as beſt ſuits the ſoil. Next, peaſe 
broadcaſt, or. drilled beans, preceded by 
two ploughings. The hand-hoe is uſed 


with great induſtry, which produces a 


good crop of beans. Barley is the next 
crop, after two or three ploughings; then. 
oats, after one ploughing; then peaſe; 
and the laſt wheat. Where Lincoln bar- 
ley is the firſt crop after the fallow, oats 
is the ſecond, and peaſe or beans the 
third, and ſo on as before. Each of theſe 
crops make a ſuitable return. Here are 
fix crops taken after fallow ; but two of 
theſe are broad-leafed crops, and the 
ground 1s well dunged. Mr Cuningham 
condemns the practice of barley after 
wheat, eſpecially on clay land. 

Next, as to the thin clay, which is ſtub- 
born, he begins with a thorough fallow, 
directing the ridges to the level. The firſt 
crop is oats on the winter-furrow, Next 
crop is hay, from ſeed ſown with the 
oats. The hay-ſtubble is manured with 
a rich compoſt, and paſtured ay few years. 
Then the ground is broken up; and after 
a few crops of corn, is laid down again 
with graſs-ſeeds. Peaſe anſwer where the 


ground is new broken up, but not beans. 
Cc 2 Mr 
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Mr Cuningham gives the thinneſs of the 
ſoil as a reaſon; for when the beans puſh 
their roots to the till, . give up thri- 
ving. 

The light free ſoil is dreſſed, dunged, 
and turniped in drills, horſe and hand 
hoed. Barley ſucceeds, which is always 
a good crop. Oats, at times, are taken 
inſtead of barley, which anſwer well. 
With either of theſe crops graſs-ſeeds are 
ſowed, a crop of hay taken, and then 
he ſurrenders to paſture. He has incloſed 
a conſiderable part of the farm with ditch 
and hedge; is at much pains in rearing 
the quicks ; diſapproves of uſing ſheers on 
a hedge. 


" Tinningham, the ſeat of the Earl of Had- 
dington, a lofty ſituation, above the ſea, 
and near the mouth of the river Tyne, It 
is hard to ſay, whether the land or ſea 
proſpect be the fineſt. It poſſeſſes a pecu- 
Har beauty ; which is the river Tyne, va- 
rying its Appearance every hour. When 
the ſea is out, it is a ſmall ſerpentine river. 
At half-tide, it is a large river, ſtored with 
a number of ſmall iſlands. At full tide, it 
is an arm of the ſea, ' Here is an object e- 
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qually agreeable in all its varieties. Huſ- 
bandry- improvements were early com- 
menced in this place, and brought to ſuch 
perfection as to leave little to be done by 
the preſent generation. Remarkable are 
the holly-hedges, which make the ſtrong- 


eſt of all fences, and are equally agreeable 
in all ſeaſons: they in a meaſure convert 


winter into ſummer. Binning wood, con- 


ſiſting of about one thouſand acres, is per- 
haps the moſt ſucceſsful improvement that 
has been attempted in Scotland. Origi- 
nally a bare moor, giving little or no rent, 
it was about ſeventy years ago planted 
with fir, oaks, elms, and other timber- 
trees. The weedings have for ſeveral years 
been of great uſe in the neighbourhood, 
with profit to the proprietor. The preſent 
Earl erected, ſome years ago, a ſaw-mill 
on the river Tyne, which affords to him 
four or five hundred pounds yearly, by 
the ſale of deals, logs, &c.: beſides which, 
now that the trees are thinned, and the 
firs weeded out, the ground produces 
more paſture, and of a better kind, than 
before it was planted. He is in the courſe 
of adding to Binning wood a plantation of 


no fewer than two hundred acres; by 
| which 
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which the eſtate along the coaſt will be. 


à continued wood. But may 1 obſerve, 
that willows, birch, and hazel for hoops, 
are negleed ? I doubt if they would not 
afford more . than the larger trees. 


e ann poſſeſſes the n of 
Eaft Fortune, of five hundred acres. Much 
of this ground is a dry rich ſoil; ſome 
approaches to the mooriſh kind ; and ſome 
real moor, that produces ſhore ſcroggy 
whins, and heather. Mr Howden's rent 
is paid in eorn: unfavourable to improve- 
ments, becauſe it conſines the tenant to 
raiſe gram of certain ſorts every year, 
whether the ground be prepared for it or 
not. Mr Howden cultivates turnip in 
drills, and raiſes rich crops by compoſt- 
dung put in the furrows, over which the 
feed is drilled: hoeing with plough and 
hand is never neglected. The crop is em- 
ployed upon feeding horned cattle and 
ſheep, which turns to good account. 
Ewes kept from the ram till January, af- 
ford more profit than wedders. Barley 
ſucceeds the turnip; and next clover. 
Dung is laid on the clover- ſtubble; and 


* ſingle Ploughing wheat is ſowed. 
The 


FFT 
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The next crop is barley, with graſs-ſeeds. 
The graſs- crop is paſtured early in the ſea- 
ſon, to make way for a fallow; which 
cleans the ground. Forty cart- loads of 
dung being laid on, wheat or barley is 
ſowed, and next oats; which finiſhes the 
rotation, beginning again with turnip. 
The produce of each crop is large; Weng 
proves the rotation to be good. 
I muſt not omit the cultivation of his 
moor, being ſingular. After cleaning it 
of whins, ſtones, &c. he ſummer-fallows 
two years ſucceſſively. One hundred and 
twenty bolls of powdered lime are ſpread 
on the ſurface the ſecond year of fallow- 
ing, immediately before ſowing ; and 


both lime and ſeed are ploughed in toge- 


ther, The ſeed is five firlots of wheat, 
which produce four bolls per acre. The 
next crop is alſo wheat; product about fix 
bolls. One boll Lincoln barley, producing 
five or fix, makes the third crop. The 
fourth crop is oats, after one ploughing ; 
ſeed five firlots ; product four bolls. With 


this crop, white clover, ribbed graſs, 


and ryegraſs, are ſowed for ſheep-paſture, 
What can be ſaid as an apology for theſe 
* crops? Mr Howden ſets out 
well: 
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28 HUSBANDRY. 
well: he beſtows good culture, and plenty 
of lime ; but, woful to ſay, he robs, he 
ſcourges his own. child. He cannot plead 
ignorance, or want of money. Shall I ſay, 
my brother's intention is to try the power 
of lime and good ploughing? This is the 
beſt, perhaps not the real ecuſe. 
He uſes oxen; but does not carry that 
im provement ſo * as it peel to 80. | 


Mr Kinloch of Cilmerthit; ra 1s juſtly e- 
ſteemed a farmer of the firſt rank, being 
equally {killed in the culture of corn, of 
graſs, of horned cattle, and of ſheep. 
Happy were it for Scotland, were all our 
landholders equally ſagacious, and equally 
_ induſtrious. His houſe is a common re- 
ſort for thoſe who are diſpoſed to find 
kriowledge, and to take good advice. 
His eſtate is conſiderable, containing 
much ground of the beſt quality. In his 
own farm there is much old graſs of great 
value, which he has no intention to break 
up. It makes exceeding rich beef and 
mutton ; which is ſo well known, that 
he finds no difficulty to let it from thirty 
ſhillings to forty ſhillings per acre. All 
the fields that have lately been laid down 
2 with 


Ez Wes 
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with graſs- ſeeds, are in excellent order: 


and no wonder; for the utmoſt attention 


is given to prepare the ground for the 


graſs- ſeeds, by fallowing and high dreſſ- 
ing. Eight pounds red clover, as much 
white, four pounds ribbed graſs, and two 
buſhels ryegraſs, to an acre, never fail to 


produce weighty crops of hay, When a 


field is intended to he long in paſture, he 
ſows ſixteen pounds white clover, eight 
pounds ribbed graſs, and three buſhels of 
ryegraſs, without any red clover, To im- 
prove and bring on the completeſt ſward, 
he holds it abſolutely neceſſary to keep the 
ground rough, eſpecially while the graſs 


is young ; which is obtained by under- 


ſtocking. A conſtant verdure in winter 
is what delights Mr Kinloch. When any 


of his fields happen to loſe that beautiful 
green, compoſt dunghills are yearly pre- 


- pared, of earth, dung, lime, ſcourings of 
_ ditches, &c. turned over frequently, and 
regularly ſpread in the beginning of win- 
ter on ſuch fields; which never fails to 
- reſtore the wonted verdure. 


Mr Kinloch is peculiarly careful to pre- 
vent the ſtagnation of water on his fields. 


His ridges are from twelve to fiſtccn feet 
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broad, as the nature of the ſoil requires; 
and they are always ſo directed as to drain 
water the moſt effectually. : 


Upon this farm there is a fine ſtock 
both of horned cattle and ſheep. The for- 
mer are of the ſhort-horned kind ; a mix- 
ture of the beſt of our own country with 
| thoſe of Holderneſs, riſing from - thirty- 
four to forty ſtone when fat. The cows 
milk well, and give plenty of butter. The 
calves do not fuck; but each gets fix pints 
of new milk for three weeks; for ten 
weeks longer they get imme milk a 
little warmed; but none that is ſour. 
They are then put upon good foggage, 
and not taken into the houſe unleſs in 
time of froſt and ſnow. In the houſe, 
they get ſtraw, cabbage, hay, turnip, by 
turns; and the ſame food is alſo given 
them in the field, if the foggage happen to 
be ſcanty. (Mr Kinloch is of opinion, that 
change of food is grateful to brute ani- 
mals as well as to the human ſpecies). 
They are carried on in the ſame manner, 
with this only difference, that, except the 
firſt winter, they are never taken into the 
houſe. At three years old, they ſell for 
nine pounds Sterling : and they are well 
| worth 
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worth the money, conſidering that by this 
method of ggaring they become hardy, and 
fit for. every purpoſe. = 

He is careful to mix the 3 of his 
ſheep till they be entirely fitted for his pa- 
ſture. Being himſelf a judge of ſheep, he 
is not ſwayed by the name of a breeder, 
but looks out for proper rams and ewes, 
and grudges no coſt in the purchaſe. His 
ewes when fat weigh per quarter from 
twenty Ao. twenty-two pounds, his wed- 
ders from twenty-eight to thirty. Three 
fleeces make a Scotch ſtone, that ſells for 
fifteen ſhillings. The lambs do not ſell to 
ſo great advantage, as the people in Scot- 
land are not fond of large lamb : there- 
fore Mr Kinloch rears all his lambs ; and 
when fed on turnip, ſells them in March 
or April the ſecond year from thirty to 
thirty-five {hillings each. Smearing is ne- 
ver negleQed ; not indeed neceſſary in this 
low and warm country to preſerye againſt 
cold; but to increaſe the quantity and 
ſoftneſs of the wool. The ſalve is com- 
poſed of the following materials. One 
pint of tar, four pounds beſt butter, and 
two pounds of the belt ſheep-tallow; the 
laſt intended to thicken the ſalve, and to 
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make it divide equally: This quantity 
ſerves ten of the largeſt of his flock. In 


my opinion, a leſs quantity of tar would 


do better in a warm and rich paſture-. 5 
The fields under the plough are in the 


beſt order. The cabbage and turnip are 


carefully dreſſed, and kept perfectly clean. 
Barley after turnip is always a plentiful 
crop; with which twenty pounds red clo- 


ver per acre are ſowed, when a ſingle crop 


of hay only is intended. When intended 
to lie in graſs, there is a mixture of . 
ſeeds, ſuch as are mentioned above. 
His ſtrong land is fubſtantialh ſummer- 
fallowed, and dunged. Twelve pecks 
wheat on the acre produce from ten to 


twelve bolls. In ſpring after; as early as 


the ſeaſon permits, the ground is plough- 
ed, and ſix buſhels of beans on the acre 


are ſowed in every other furrow ; which 

ives a free circulation of air; and as the 
ground 1s kept perfectly clean by hand- 
hoeing, the crop is commonly from eight to 
ten bolls. Next, barley, after two or three 
ploughings : three firlots on the acre pro- 
duce commonly eight bolls. Next crop, 
graſs, from graſs-ſeeds ſowed with the 


bariey. The firſt 0p after the land is 
broke 
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broke up 1s oats ; alc never fail to re 
a FRA Rr return. | 


Jobe . 20 well "BOIL on account 
of his tragic compoſitions, has merit alſo 
in cultivating and improving a piece of 
ground naturally poor, and | barren of 
vegetables, whins only excepted. This 
branch of his farm is a part of Kilduff 
hill; the other lies lower down from it, 
and che {bil naturally good. 2190 

Mr Kinloch of Gilmerton; bis particu- 
lar friend, gave him a leaſe over this little 
farm, to endure for two hundred years. 
This is almoſt equal to a perpetuity; 
which is a ought ſpur to the improve- 
ment of poor land. A neat houſe and of- 
fices Mr Home n got erected 
upon his farm. 

As his mode of eee is ſimple 
and effectual, I give the particulars, for 
an example to thoſe that ha ve land in poſ- 
ſeſſion ſuch as this was. 

This little farm is almoſt equally divi- 
ded, the high and low ground. Our im- 
prover adopted a different mode of cul- 
ture to each diviſion. To that of the 


good ſoil, turnip, barley, clover, oats; 
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which divides it into four. The turnip 
are in drills, dung is given in the rows, 
and every neceſſary operation of the 
plough for hoeing the intervals, and 
hand- hoeing in the rows, is applied with 


diligence. Mr Home finds his account in 


ſetting the turnip to a graſier annually; 

the price is variable, as the crop i 18, which 
bas run from fifty to eighty ſhillings per 
acre. They are drawn and carried at Mr 
Home's expencè to his upper field, where 
they are eat with ſheep. When the 
ground is cleared of the turnip, two 
ploughings is given, that the land may 
be got into fine order: barley and red clo- 
ver is ſown ; the produce of barley, eight 
bolls from one acre. Next year's crop. is 
hay, which yields a conſiderable quantity; 


ſecond growth paſtured. Fourth and laſt 


crop of the routine, oats, upon one fur- 
row]; produce eight or nine bolls. This 
is an eaſy and profitable mode in huſban- 
dry; it tends alſo to keep the land clean, 
and always to be in good heart. | 

''F proceed to the plan of management 
upon the hill, or mooriſh part. The whins 


being rooted out, two equal diviſions is 


made on the ground; one whereof is 
dreſſed 
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dreſſed with plough; brake, and harrow, 
manured, ſowed with oats and graſs-ſeed; 

paſtured four years, and every winter 
teathed with ſheep, as thereon the turnip 
is lad for them to eat, which enriches the 
ſurface mightily,” and by paddling upon it 
the foil. is made more compact. The fifth 
year it is opened with the plough, and a 
narrow neat furrow raiſed; oats are ſown, 
which in general give a good crop. The 
ſecond is barley and graſs-feeds; but to 


prepare for theſe, a thorough dreſſing with 


plough and Harrow is previouſly given, 
and every root of a weed deſtroyed or ta- 
ken off, whence both barley and 'graſs 
yield to our improver's ſatisfaction. By 
this conciſe mode of management the land 


is kept conſtantly in heart; and whins, 
chat are natives of this ſoil, ſo apt to ſpring 


up when it is under graſs, are totally 
checked by ſheep paſturing and teathing 
upon it; for they eat greedily every young 
whin as it comes above ground, and 
in a courſe of years every ſeed in the 
land will be exhauſted. No plan for ex- 
tirpating whins that I have heard of 1 is e- 
qual to this. 


Mr Home -got turnip-ſeed from Cum- 
8 8 berland, 
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berland, that is preferred to every other 
kind in that country. This turnip is not 
ſpoiled by froſt or rain, the ſkin! is very 
ſmooth, the turnip is longiſh, and runs 


deep into the ground, the upper part of 


this turnip is narrow and convex, Which 
prevents rain water from lodging and ſpoil- 
ing the turnip: he therefore recommends 
this kind to every cultivator of turnip. 


»; Patrick, Dudgeon tenant, in Drem is 2 
ſkilful farmer. His rotations are always 
well conducted, and he is ſuperior to moſt 
others in the following reſpect, that he 
frequently varies his rotation according to 
the condition of his land. For example, 
Lincoln barley is taken after fallow; — 
crop, peaſe; and the laſt, wheat: 
then the rotation begins again. Bur - 
the field continue in perfect heart; he 
takes barley the fourth crop, after three 
ploughings; oats for the fifth crop; and 
then returns to fallow. He finds barley 
after the wheat precarious, and probably 
will leave it off. Frequently crops of red 
clover are taken after the barley or oats, 
feed from fifteen to twenty pounds per 
acre. The crop 1s large, but always con- 
2 ſumed 
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ſumed on the ground; for Mr Dudgeon 


thinks it bad huſbandry to ſell either hay 


or fodder. His graſs- ſeeds are always pre- 
ceded by a thorough fallow. By that 
method he thinks the ſoil improves in pa- 
ſture; and conſequently affords richer 
crops when opened again, He makes it 
an indiſpenſable rule, never to plough 
ground when wet. Rather than tranſgreſs 
that rule, he delays the commencement 
of his fallow till after the barley is ſown. 
When I ſurveyed this farm the laſt day 
of May, Mr Dudgeon was giving the firſt 
furrow to his fallow: and a ſubſtantial 
one it was, though done with two horſes 
only in his plough. He has indeed ex- 
cellent horſes, kept in fine order. | 
His cows are of a middle fize, well 
made, and they have all the appearance 
of excellent milkers. They are the ori- 
ginal breed of the county, croſſed with 


the Holderneſs or Dutch kind. One or 


two of theſe cows, on the top of the graſs, 
give eighteen pints milk daily, rich, and 
full of cream. The common run 1s from 
twelve to fourteen pints. There is a ne- 
ceſſity to milk them thrice a-day. The 
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farm is all incloſed, and the hedges and 
ditches kept in good order, 

This farm lies in the heart of the Earl 
of Hopeton's eſtate in Eaſt Lothian ; and 
ſeveral others of his Lordſhip's tenants 
may vie with Patrick Dudgeon in the 
culture of their farms. The Earl laid the 
foundation, by giving long leaſes, which 
has produced incloſing, good houſes, &c. 


But what is of more conſequence to the 


country in general, it has produced a 
better method of culture, chiefly by fre- 
quent converſions of corn into graſs, and 
of graſs into corn. 


Peter Dudgeon tenant at Byres has a great 
character in that country, for ſkill both 
in corn and graſs, I would be reproached 
by our brethren, if ſo eminent a cultiva- 
tor and graſier were not particularly taken 
notice of. He rents a thouſand acres from 
the Earl of Hopeton, and about eight 
hundred from others, by his own account, 


for which he pays above ſixteen hundred 


pounds Sterling of rent. His beſt ſoil is 
a deep and rich loam, here and there in- 
clining to be ſtiff, He begins with fal- 
lowing : he gives thirty cart-loads of 
| dung 
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dung to each acre, and ſows barley on the 


winter- furrow. Three firlots ſeed on the 
acre produce from eight to ten bolls. The 


next crop is graſs, from eight pounds red 
clover, four pounds white clover, three 


pounds hop clover, and two buſhels rye- 


graſs, He makes hay of the firſt growth, a- 
bout one hundred and fifty ſtone per acre ;- 
cuts the ſecond growth for feeding in the 
houſe; the ground is then ſurrendered to 
paſture for fifteen years. But experience 
has weaned him from allowing his ground 
to.lie 10 long in graſs. He finds more 
profit by breaking up his field at ſeven 
years, As this ſoil is naturally rich, I am 
of opinion, that breaking it up after five 
years will afford ſtill more profit. Paſtu- 
ring the ſecond growth the firſt two years, 
and paſturing the whole three years more, 
1 apprehend to be a ſufficient preparation 
for a corn-crop. As to graling, Mr Dud- 
geon prefers young graſs; not as. equally 
rich with old graſs, but as ſpringing ear- 
ly, and preparing cattle for the early mar- 
kets, Upon breaking up after ſeven years 
paſture, one boll oats produces from ten 
to twelve. The next crop, peaſe, after 


one ploughing; five firlots ſeed; product 
E e 2 from 
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from five. to ten bolls. Third crop, wheat, 
after one ploughing : one boll ſeed pro- 


duces from eight to ten. Fourth crop, 


barley, after four ſtirrings: oats are to 
ſucceed, which finiſhes the rotation. The 
next rotation is to begin with fallow and 
dung as before. 


Mr Dudgeon is held to be the beſt 8 


ſier in this county. He has commonly 
1400 acres under graſs; and knows how 
to improve his ſtock as well as his land. 
His chief rule is, that of ſtocking lightly, 
to afford at all ſeaſons plenty of food. And 


by the thriving of the ſtock, the land is 


alſo improved, 

Ir ſurpriſed me to find no more than 
150 ſtone of hay upon the acre, as above 
mentioned. I would not have been ſur- 
priſed at 250 ſtone, where the ſoil is fo 
good ; therefore we, muſt impute the de- 
fet to ſome other cauſe; but where to 
place it, is difficult. To impeach Mr 
Dudgeon's culture, and ſtate of the land 
when ſummer-fallowed ; his attention to 
ſeize the fitteſt time for ſowing both grain 
and graſs- ſeed; or that too much grain 
has been ſowed, which might endanger 
the graſs-ſeeds for want of air, would be 
: preſumption 
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preſumption indeed. The cauſe I rather 
impute to be lack of ſeed, but eſpecially 
if he be not careful to get of the very beſt. 
The quantity ſowed was eight pounds red 
clover, four white, three yellow, and two 
buſhels ryegraſs. The white and yellow 
clover contribute little to the hay-crop ; 
and the quantity of red clover is frequently 
found to be too ſmall for a weighty crop. 
I find alſo fault with the quantity of 
white clover, intended chiefly for graſs : 
the red clover ſtands good but for two 
years; and 1t would require ten or twelve 
pounds of white clover to give a good 
ſward of graſs the firſt year of the pa- 
Mr Dudgeon, by croſſing the breed of 
his ſheep with rams of Mr Bakewell's 
kind, has greatly improved their wool in 
quality, He ſmears with train-oil, mixed 
with tar and butter, But it is obſerved, 
that the wool can never be wholly cleared 
from the oil, and that it never takes on a 
good dye. One memorable fact I got 
from him. He purchaſed 120 ſmeared 
ewes from a farmer in Mid-Lothian. Next 
ſeaſon he got twenty ſtone of wool from 
them. They were kept another year with- 
out 
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out ſmearing; and though they were in 
very good order, and well fed the enſuing 
winter, yet when ſhorn the ſecond time, 
there were no more but ten ſtone of wool, 
Mr Dudgeon * not failed to ſmear ever 
ſince. 


Mr Buchan- Hepburn, an advocate by 
. Profeſſion, has turned his thoughts to a- 
griculture, and has exerted great {kill in 
the management of his farm. The beſt 
of it has originally been but a middling 
ſoil, ſome part moor. The whole has 
been infeſted with whins, againſt which 
he declares perpetual war, and expects in 
time to have them thoroughly rooted out, 
For that end, he has put in practice; ſe- 
veral ingenious methods, which deſerve 
to be recorded. The firſt is, to permit 
the whins to ſpring after the field hath 
been laid out with graſs- ſeeds; and, at 
the end of two, three, or more years, 
when, it is preſumed, every ſeed on the 
ſurface that will vegetate has ſprung up, 
and before any can poſlibly ſhed ſeed, 
they are cut down with a hedge-hook ; 
which, although the root thereby be not 


deſtroyed, yet no addition of feed is ſhed 
upon 
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upon the ground, which is the chief in- 
tention of cutting down every plant be- 
fore any ſeed be formed. The next pro- 
greſs of the plan is, to plough up the 
ground before any of the roots have ta- 
ken ſo faſt hold as ro be cumberſome to 
the plough, or might prevent the ſoil 
from turning up properly. No ſpecific 
time can well be adopted for this work. 
The progreſs of the whins muſt determine, 
which will vary, according to the ſtate 
and nature of the ſoil. Oats are ſowed, 
and that tolerably thick : the intention is, 
to cover the ſurface fully with plants, that 
the ſward may be thoroughly rooted. He 
ſummer- fallows the ſecond year moſt ſub- 
ſtantially ; gives dung, when to be ſpared 
from the other operations on the farm; 
which ſecures a good crop; but, at all 
events, a tolerable crop will be got; be- 
cauſe the field was paſtured all the time it 
was in graſs. Barley and graſs-ſeed is 
ſowed; but does not cut, nor even paſture, 
the graſs, the firſt year, ſooner than the 
end of Auguſt; when all the graſſes are full 
of ſeed, and then ſhaked upon the ſurface; 
whence the paſture is thickened for en- 
ſuing years. From the ſucceſs hitherto, 

Mr 
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Mr Hepburn is encouraged to think he 
has gained much advantage over the 
whins; and, by frequent repetition of 
the plan, a total deſtruction of that no- 
"ious plant may be accompliſhed ; but 
not unleſs the utmoſt care be taken to 
prevent freſh ſeed falling, and a frequent 
repetition of tillage, to bring up latent 
ſeeds to the ſurface, there to receive the 
influences of heat and air, which will 
make every ſeed vegetate and ſpring up, 
to be deſtroyed. It is a fact, and worthy 
to be attended to, that whin-ſeed doth 
not vegetate while ground is conſtantly 
under tillage; and no ſooner is it laid out 
into graſs, than, in a few years, every 
ſeed near enough to the ſurface, will 
ſpring up, and ſhow a vigorous plant; 
whence the foregoing plan is ſo well a- 
dapted to facilitate the total deſtruction of 
whins, 
Another method which Mr Hepburn 
hath contrived for preventing the increaſe 
of, or deſtroying whins, upon ground that 
is peſtered with them only in ſpots here 
and there in the field, is to pull with the 
hands every plant as it appears annually. 
The fitteſt time for this operation is in 
2 ſpring, 
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ſprings after the ſtorm. and froſt is over: 
then che ſoil is open, and the roots more 
eaſily extracted. He doth, not contend, 
that it is abſolutely neceſſary to extract 
the whole root; for experience teacheth, 
that the root of a whin plant broke of 


three inches under the ſurface will die. 


Dung from the ſtable-yard, is not al- 
ways to be got, or ſpared, for manuring 
ſuch fields when in tillage. To ſupply 
the defect, Mr Hepburn has moſt judi- 
ciouſly contrived a compoſt, and uſed it 
as a top · dreſſing upon the ſward : it is a 
compound of pigeons dung and lime, 
proportioned in the following manner. 


One boll pigeon-dung, two bolls lime- 


ſhells, mixed well together, under a ſhed, 
or in the field, and covered with copſe- 
wood; where it remains, untouched, un- 
til a fermentation be conſiderably advan- 
ced; which is known by the effluvia e- 
mitted, that will affect the organ of ſmell- 
ing, in like manner as that of volatile 
ſalt. Then is the compoſt proper to be 
ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground. 
Six bolls of the compoſt is ſufficient for 
one acre, and will mark itſelf for many 
years. When I ſurveyed. the field where- 
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on Mr Hepburn made trial, it was * the 
fifth year after the experiment was made, 
and the difference that appeared, on com- 
paring that which was top - dreſſed, and 
a few ridges, in different parts of the field, 
that were not dreſſed, was conſiderable; 
at leaſt double quantity of graſs on the 
Former more than the latter. The whins, 
too, were almoſt totally deſtroyed. 

I will add a method more fimple and more 
effeQual than any before mentioned; which 
is, when the whins are cut down, fo as 
to admit the plough, and the ground laid 
down again with graſs-ſeeds, to put ſheep 
upon the field, which will eat up greedily 
every young whin-plant as it riſes above 
the ſurface. Mr Buchan-Hepburn has an 


enemy no leſs formidable, which is water- 


| ſprings. Theſe he has fubdued, and made 
the land perfectly dry by hollow drains, 
conducted with art and induſtry. His 
farm is incloſed with hedge and ditch, 
which are preſerved in perfect order. 
There is great ſkill exerted in cropping 
his fields according to the nature of each. 
In general, he is attentive to crop them 
lightly, by which they wear a face equal 
to che beſt, But I forbear entering into 


particulars, 
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particulars, - becauſe, by all means, I 
would avoid repetition, 


Mr Wedderburn of St Germain's has greatly 


improved the land in his natural poſſeſ- 
ſion; he has reared excellent ſtone fences, 
ſubdivided properly. Here is fine rich 
clay ſoil, managed in the following man- 


ner. After fallow and dung, wheat, peaſe, 


barley, oats, and fallow again. On the 
light ſoil, turnip, dunged, and perfectly 
hoed, then barley, clover, wheat, peaſe, 
oats, He carefully dreſſes and dungs the 
turnip- field; and gives dung on the clo- 
ver · ſtubble when neceſſary. All the crops 
give ſatisfaction, and the whole farm is 
in excellent order. | | 


James Anderſon at Eafter Addington poſ- 
ſelles a farm belonging to Mr Wedder- 
burn of St Germain's, and another adjoin- 
ing to it, belonging to Captain Chriſty of 
Baberton, making both four hundred a- 
cres, The ſoil of theſe farms. is for the 
moſt part a thin ſtiff clay, with a till bot- 
tom; and conſequently apt to be hurt by 
too much moiſture : and this malady is 
increaſed from an unequal ſurface, though 
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the ground from flatneſs hangs very little. 
As ſuch a farm is of all the moſt difficult, 
- the management of this judicious farmey 
muſt not be overlooked. ' His firſt ſtep 
was, to incloſe with ditch and hedge; 
and in that operation he kept two effential 
articles in view, which were, to diſcharge 
the water by his ditches, and to regard 
the lying of his inc loſures more than their 
fize. To clear the ground more effectually 
of water, he has made drains both on the 
ſurface and under it. For che ſame pur- 
poſe, he undertook a work much more la- 
borious, which was, to level and ſtraight 
his ridges. But he has had much cauſe 
to repent that work: for though it was 
done many years ago, yet to this day the 
old ridges are clearly diſtinguiſhable; and 
the foil has not earl its former ſtand- 
ard. 

Next, as to ; his het of cropping. 
When the ridges were levelled, Mr Ander- 
ſon juſtly thought, that the ground for 
ſome time would be roo looſe and porous 
for wheat : therefote, after a fallow and 
dung, he took a crop of Lincoln barley, 
ſowed on the winter-furrow, between the 
w" of March and 1 Sth of April, with a- 
. | bout 
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bout twelve pecks per acre; product from 
eight to ten bolls. The next crop, oats, on 
the winter-furrow ; five firlots ſeed; pro- 
duct five or fix bolls. Third crop, peaſe, 
upon one furrow, in ſpring; five. firlots 


ſeed; praduct from three to five bolls. 
Fourth, wheat, on one furrow ; ſeed. eigh- 
teen pecks; product from irt to ſix bolls. 
And thus ended the rotation. 

. After ſeveral years of this mode of a 
ping, Mr Anderſon thought himſelf intit- 
led to greater returns. He altered his 
method, by taking wheat after fallow and 
dung: one boll produced from eight to 
ten bolls. Second crop, peaſe; five firlots 
produced from five to ſeven bolls. Third, 


barley, after two furrows, one before win- 


ter, and one at ſeed- time: twelve pecks 
common barley produced from ſix to ſeven 
bolls. Fourth, oats, upon one furrow: 


one boll produced from five to ſix: which 


finiſhed the rotation. 

Not yet ſatisfied, he made another of 
fort; to which he was alſo moved from 
the following reaſon, that peaſe taken af- 
ter wheat leſſened gradually, and made 


frequently no crop at all. His conjecture 


may that by ſo frequent fallowing, the 
ſoil 


therefore takes oats after the wheat; for 
which the ground is prepared by two fur- 
rows, dne before winter, the other in 
ſpring. Peaſe; with one furrow, ſucceed; 
and, next, barley with two. He reckons, 
that a third furrow would endanger the 
crop. And the laſt crop in the rotation is 
oats. Mr Anderſon acknowledges the ſe- 
verity of this rotation; but ſays, that his 
crops : are confiderably.; mended by it. 
What would be the effect in ſucceeding 
rotations, remains for experience to deter- 
mine. Were I to give an opinion, it would 
be againſt this rotation; unleſs a ſprink- 
ling of dung were given to the peaſe, 
which I think would be ſucceſsful. - 

Mr Anderſon eſteems highly the culture 
of clover, His oat- crop is the ſecond af- 
ter fallow with dung; and along with it 
he commonly ſows. red clover upon twenty 
or thirty acres yearly, chuſing the drieſt 
and eaſieſt of the foil. He ſows eighteen 
pounds clover, and a buſhel and a half of 
ryegraſs per acre, which he harrows in; 
and prefers that method of covering the 
ſeed above rolling. He takes hay two 


yarn Trom 150 to 200 ſtone the acre. 
With 
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With the ſecond. growths cattle are fed in 
the houſe; He conſumes all his hay on 
the farm; which raiſes a large quantity 
of dung from the ſtable and ſtraw- yard. 
He is extremely ſolicitous about dung, 
finding it to be the beſt manure. With 
reſpe to his paſture- lands, he ſows fix 
pounds red clover, as much white, with 
half a buſhel ryegraſs; and never ſows 
but after fallow and dung. He takes hay 
the firſt year; and then ſurrenders the field 
to ſheep; which return him from eighteen 
to twenty-ſix ſhillings per acre; a very 
conſiderable rent for fuch land. | 
He has frequently attempted beans in 
drills ; but with all his {kill he has not 
been able to raiſe a good crop on this thin 
clay ſoil, with a till bottom. 


Mr Law of Etving ſton has taken into his 
own hand a farm of 200 acres, partly 
clay, partly rich mould, the bortom every 
where till. His firſt concern was, to in- 
cloſe with hedge and ditch; and the 
hedges are proſpering. He begins with 
fallow on the ſtrong land, and turnip on 
the light, both dunged. Wheat is ſown 
on the fallow, barley after the turnip, 

| then 


then peaſe on both, barley, and oars; which 
finiſh the rotation. When the land came 
to be in good tilth, graſs- ſeeds were ſown 
for paſture, ten or twelve pounds white 
clover, a few pounds of yellow clover, one 
boll ryegraſs. Mr Law introduced the 
harrowing wheat in ſpring that was ſow- 
ed before winter; which anſwers well. 
This led him to ſow graſs-ſeeds among 
wheat in ſpring. At certain times, he has 
got twelve bolls wheat per acre, twelve 
bolls barley, and once thirteen bolls of 
oats, from fallow without dung; and once 
ten bolls of peaſe, per acrez. though com- 
monly his peaſe do not fill well. A field 
of his over- run with tuſhilago, was clean- 
ed by a thorough ſummer-fallow, and 
graſs-ſeeds in plenty fown on the fallow 
with the corn. He has within his farm a 
limeſtone= quarry. - The powdered lime 
laid on his ground has no effect; but what 
he brings from the diſtance of a mile has 
a good effect. f 


The farm of Oug/ton, tenanted by Tho- 
mas Hoden, conſiſting of 500 acres, is a 
pregnant inſtance. of the encouragement 
that is given by a long leaſe of ſixty-five 

K years, 
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years. He begun with incloſing the whole 
farm, partly with ditch and hedge, part- 
iy with ſtone dikes; and ſubdivided it in- 
to fields from ten to thirty-ſix acres, tho' 

there was no obligation 1 in the leaſe bind- 
ing him to incloſe, Conveniency of wa- 
ter, and uniformity of ſoil, regulated the 
fize of the incloſures; and attention was 
given to make every part perfectly dry. 
Thus prepared, he fallowed the ſtrong 
land, and gave plenty both of lime and 
dung, the latter brought from Hadding- 
ton. His general plan is corn and paſture 
alternately, and crops of red clover, for 
hay, or eating green. With reſpect to the 
moor- ground in particular, the change 
made on it is ſurpriſing. A few years a- 
go, nothing but whins and heath, upon a 
rough unequal ſurface. Now it is divided 
into regular incloſures, a ſmooth ſurface, 
and ridges well directed. Upon his beſt 
land, Mr Howden crops as follows. After 
fallow and dung, wheat, peaſe, barley, 
hay, and a few years paſture. Then fal- 
lows again. 


| Mr Bairnsfather at Harperdeen, and Mr 
Cockburn at Abbeymarns, both of them near 
Vol. II. „ Had- 
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Haddington, are improving farmers, ha- 
ving deſerted totally the old dull method, 
Ihe latter particularly, whoſe farm con- 
fiſts of four hundred acres, much of it 
poor and wet land, has a hard bargain, 
But he is full of enterpriſe; and, by ſkill 
and activity, he has not only raiſed his 


reputation as a farmer, but is in the way 


of making profit by his farm, contrary to 
what was the general opinion of the coun- 


try. A conſiderable part of the farm is moor, 


other parts ſo wet as to be entirely unfit 
for ploughing. But Lord Blantyre, the 
proprietor, gave him great encourage- 
ment, by erecting a complete ſet of houſes, 
that coſt fix hundred -pounds Sterling ; 
and by laying out the money for inclo- 
ſing, for which five per cent. only is ex- 
acted. Sixteen ſhillings per acre was a 
high rent for this farm when Mr Cockburn 
took a leaſe of it. But he depended on 
dung from Haddington; and has laid out 
yearly, on that article, no leſs than fifty 
pounds Sterling: nor does he grudge the 
expence of lime. One year he paid forty 
pounds Sterling for ſhell-lime at the kiln, 
What pity is it to find this ſpirited im- 


prover 
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prover uſing ſtill a heavy plough, drawn 
by four horſes ? 


Sir John Sinclair of Stevenſon is eminent 
in this county for promoting huſbandry 
and encouraging his tenants, Moſt of 
the ſoil in Sir John's natural poſſeſſion is 
eaſily wrought, fit for turnip, ſome ſtrong- 
er fit for wheat. Beſide rich crops of corn, 
profit is made by feeding ſheep and cattle 
with the turnip. In the rotation of crops, 
peaſe are laid aſide; for, by experience, 
red clover is found to anſwer better, 


Mr Brown of Johnflonburn is exemplary 
in huſbandry, and kindly to all around 
him. He has greatly improved huſbandry 


in that neighbourhood. The three hun- 


dred acres he has under his own manage- 
ment, being of various ſoils, afford him 
every opportunity of exerciſing his ſkill. 
Incloſing and draining are found here in 
perfection. I mention, in particular, the 
large ſcarcements between the line of his 
thorns and the brink of the ditch, as an 
example to young beginners. Froſt and 
ſtorm prevail in that high country, and 


make ſuch ſcarcements neceſſary, to pre- 
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vent the earth mouldering down, and lay- 
ing the roots of the thorns bare. As graſs 
appears to be his chief object, he prepares 
the ground by fallow, and drilled crops of 
cabbage, rurnip, kail, and potatoes; and, 
beſide dung, limes plentifully, Mr Brown 
underſtands the management of the plough 
equal to any one I know, He is alſo {kil- 
ful in beſtial, He has improved his 
ſheep by a mixture with Bakewell's 
kind. His cows are ſhort-horned, the 
breed of the country, the beſt ſelected for 
keeping. They do not exceed thirty-two 
ſtone the carcaſe, and yet give daily from 
ten to twelve pints of rich milk. They 
thrive well, It is this kind chiefly that 
ought to be encouraged in Scotland. He 
ploughs with oxen only ; but has not yet 
arrived to ſuch perfection as to fave A 
driver, 

Mr Brown is curious in making a dung- 
hill; and I go to particulars with pleaſure, 
becauſe few articles in a farm appear to 
be of greater importance, It 1s reared in 
a circular form ; dung from the ſtable and 
byre, and every thing that can be convert- 
ed into. dung, ſpread regularly upon it 
from day to day, The fides are raifed 
| perpendicularly, 
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perpendicularly, an aſcent only at one 
corner left to mount to the top when the 
dunghill is high. It was between eight 

and nine feet high. Mr Brown adheres 
to this method, and is ſenſible of great 
benefit from it. When dung is wanted, 
the quantity is cut off from top to bottom. 
Only what is upon the top not perfectly 
rotted, is caſt back on the dunghill. | 


William Brodie, an active and attentive 
farmer, occupied a farm on the eſtate 
of Leaſion, wet, full of ſhrubs, briars, 
brambles, &c. and much of it ſcarce ac- 
ceſſible to the plough. This farm he 
drained, cleared it of every incumbrance, 
limed, incloſed, ſmoothed the ſurface, 
uſing eyen the ſpade and mattock, and 
fowed graſs-ſeeds. He had a long leaſe, 
and parted with the farm to Mr Gray, the 
proprietor, for a ſum not much under one 
thouſand pounds Sterling. With this fum 
in his pocket he has juſt entered into three 
farms upon the eſtate of Humby, rented 
at five hundred pounds Sterling. Theſe 
farms are in a very bad order ; but lying 
together, are naturally fitted tor a ſtore- 
farm; and, when dreſſed, and ſtored with 
proper 
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proper graſſes, they will make a moſt com- 
modious ſheep-walk. He is an induſtrious 
farmer, and ſkilled both in corn and cattle, 
He-labours with the chain-plough, drawn 
by two horſes only, without a driver. 
His chief object, in cultivating the land, 
is to prepare for graſs- ſeeds and paſture, 
as he depends moſt on his cattle and ſheep 
for profit. Large fields of turnip are rai- 
ſed for winter and ſpring food; and he 
feeds alſo with potatoes, having com- 


monly above fifteen acres of theſe plants 


in rows, dreſſed with dung. Theſe crops 
return much dung, which will enable 
this induſtrious farmer to go over a 
large farm in a few years. Graſs-ſeeds 
are ſowed with the firſt crop of barley or 
oats, after turnip or potatoes. The quan- 
tity to an acre. is ſix pounds red clover, 
three pounds white, and three pounds rib- 
bed graſs, with two buſhels of ryegraſs. 
A larger quantity of white clover and rib- 
bed graſs would be a conſiderable im- 
provement, as they are the chief graſſes 
for paſture. For winter- feeding his ſheds 
have double rows. The food is furniſhed 


to the cattle by an opening in the wall, 
fronting the head of the oxen, which 


makes it an eaſy work. 


He 
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He is remarkably curious in the breed 
of his ſheep, having purchaſed ewes and 
gimmers from different parts, of approved 


kinds, all of which carry long wool, 


three fleeces weighing a ſtone Seotch, va- 
lued at thirteen ſhillings per ſtone. The 
ſmearing, one pint tar, and eight pounds 
butter, Scotch weight, to twenty-five ewes. 
And I find him inclined to ſmear till 
lighter. He has made a further improve- 
ment upon his flock by a ram from Cully 
in Northumberland; the product of 
which exceeds all his other ſheep, though 
ſome of them are of Bakewell's breed, 
He ſells, accordingly, his beſt caſt lambs 
at eight ſhillings, and they were purchaſed 
by a farmer of {kill and-good taſte; the reſt 
at fix ſhillings, although the outcaſts, 

He is intent alſo upon improving his 
horned cattle. He purchaſed lately, from 
a noted breeder in the county of Durham, 
a bull one year old, extremely promiſing, 


Letter from John Thomſon, tenant at Keith 
mill, Eaft Lothian, to Mr Wight. 


** To fulfill my engagement to you, I 


begin with the improvement I made on 
the 
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the moor, which you know was very poor, 
and entirely matted over with whins of a 
large ſize. I could not find any that would 
engage to clear them out by the root, at 
leſs than forty ſhillings the acre, I therefore 
invented a ſtrong plough, which, drawn 
by eight horſes, rooted up the whins of 
about half an acre in a day. This work 
was performed in the months of January 
and February; and the whins were allow- 
ed to lie there all that year, in order to rot 
the ſward. After removing the whins 
early next ſeaſon, I employed a ſtrong 
harrow to raiſe what roots remained, ga- 
thered all-the rubbiſh together, and redu- 
ced all to aſhes by burning. I then gave 
a croſs-ploughing. The large harrow was 
again apphed, and every root that came 
to the ſurface burned, This operation 
was repeated a ſecond time, till there was 
not a root left. The land being thus put 
into fine order, ſixty bolls of ſhell-lime 
were laid on each acre. The field was 
laid in ridges, fifteen feet wide, and the 
furrows well cleared, in order to lie dry 
in winter, With the firſt drought in 
ſpring, a boll of oats, ſown on the acre, 
produced ſcarce four and a half. The 

2 next 
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next crop was alſo oats after a ſingle 
ploughing; when the improvement ſhowed 
itſelf by a product of eight and a half 
bolls per acre, So far I have proceeded, 
What the next crop may yield 1s uncer- 
tain; but 1 intend to take fitches, as a me- 
liorating crop, 
I have long practiſed, for wheat, ſum- 
mer-fallow, with dung; and from many 
trials I am led to conclude, that it 1s a loſs 
to lay on the dung earlier than the latter 
end of Auguſt. It is then immediately 
ſpread, and allowed to lie ſome time before 
ploughing, in order that every ſeed in the 
dung may ſpring up, and be deſtroyed. 
My objection to the laying on the dung 
in July is, that much of its ſtrength mult 
be exhauſted before the ſeed be fown, I 
have alſo found much advantage in ano- 
ther mode of laying on dung on outfield- 
land, to which dung has been a ſtranger, 
but upon which peaſe or fitches have been 


taken after liming: I give it a furrow in 


autumn; and in the month of January, or 
beginning of February, I cover the ſurface 
with rough undigeſted dung, at the rate 
of twenty cart-load an acre ; which will 
operate as well on the barley-crop, . as the 
Vor. II. H h ſame 
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ſame quantity of well-rotted dung laid cn 

at the time of ſowing the barley. This is 
a great ſaving of dung; for a cartful of 
green dung in February, will be reduced 
to the one half in May, when completely 
rotted. | | 

I never could diſcover a plan of crop- 
ping equally adapted to every foil and 
ſeaſon. The following I will venture to 
recommend as what will anſwer the beſt. 
Firſt, curnip, upon land dunged and horſe- 
hoed ; ſecond, barley; third, clover ; 
fourth, wheat, or oats ; fifth, beans, or 
potatoes, in drills ; ſixth, wheat, or bar- 
ley with graſs-ſeeds; ſeventh, a crop of 
hay ; and, next, four years paſture ; laſt- 
ly, a crop of oats finiſhes the rotation, 
Then begins a ſecond rotation with the 
ſame ſucceſſion. By this plan, five crops 
of corn are got, two of hay, four of pa- 
{ture, .all after one turnip-crop with dung. 
But let it be obſerved, that two white 
crops are never taken in immediate ſucceſ- 
ſion. 

My wheel-carriages are conſtructed on 
the following principle : The nearer the 
draught is to the axle, the eaſier the load is 
drawn, Upon that principle, my carts 

are 
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are widened as much as poſſible, and made 
ſhorter - in proportion. For example, the 
length of the body 1s five feet eight inches, 
breadth four feer three inches, and depth 
one foot two inches and three quarters. 
This cart holds four bolls of lime-thells ; 
and is not high above the axle ; which 
is a material advantage in a heavy 
draught. | 

I approve of iron axles, and uſe none 
other, To inſert the axle properly into the 
nave of the wheel, ſo as to produce the 
ſweeteſt and eaſieſt motion, is an import- 
ant article. Lay a broad deal or plank 
level on the ground; on which ſet the 
wheels to their proper wideneſs below: 
then ſpread them above, till the middle of 
each nave be perpendicular over the in- 
moſt ſide of that part of the ring of the 
wheel that reſts on the plank. The wheels 
being thus adjuſted, put a ſtraight piece 
of wood through each buſh ; which muſt 
be ſo dreſſed by repeated trials, as to fit 
exactly the inſides of the buſhes. - By this 
piece of wood the arms of the axle muſt 
be formed ; which, if rightly done, will 
make the eaſieſt draught, and keep rhe 
wheels from going ſtraiter before than be- 
| H h 2 hind. 
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hind, I flatter myſelf, that this is a bet- 
ter method for adjuſting an axle to the 
wheels than any hitherto practiſed, 
My improved fanners, with a fluted cy- 
linder, have many advantages over thoſe 
with a ſhuffleboard. You have ſeen them 
work. I have in three hours dreſſed 
twenty bolls of oats for ſeed. I ſhowed 
you the improved knife for cutting ſtraw ; 
it is now ſo complete, that one man cuts 
the full of three barley-firlots in an hour, 
with eaſe. It has been long in practice, to 
mix cut ſtraw with corn for horſes. I 
have experienced the advantage of mixing 
a little cut ſtraw with green clover, for 
ſoiling horſes in the houſe, The ſtraw 
prevents the teeth from ſegging, or loſing 
edge; and it prevents laxity, which green 
clover commonly brings on when greedily 
eat by labouring cattle, | 
My threſhing-machine, the model of 
which you examined minutely, will, I 
hope, be of great uſe. I compute, that it 
will threſh about twenty bolls, if conſtant- 
ly employed a whole day; and with the 
ſame motion it alſo ſhakes the ſtraw, and 
riddles the grain. One water-wheel will 
not only move it, but alſo the fanners ; 


and 
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and by the aid of a little more machinery, 
the ſtraw-cutter may be made to operate 
by the ſame wheel, a breaker of beans for 
horſes, and a pair of cylinders for brui- 
ſing oats, barley, or malt. I am prepa- 
ring to build a houſe at a water-fall, for 
putting all theſe machines in motion. But 
as every one has not 'the convenience of 
water, the want may be readily ſupplied 
by one or two horſes.“ 


I have ſeveral obſervations to make on 
this letter. I cannot approve of delaying 
to dung the field till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, allowing it to be ſpread on the ſur- 
face till what ſeeds are in the dung have 
ſprung up. Beſide withering on the ſur- 
face, and loſing its energy, I have two o- 
ther objections. The firſt is, an interfe- 
rence with the harveſt, And the next is, 
falls of rain, frequent at that ſeaſon of the 
year, which will not only waſh down the 
eſſence of the dung to the furrows, but 
unfit the ground for ploughing. I cannot 
enter into the objection, That the ſtrength 
of the dung will be much exhauſted, if 
laid on in July. Suppoſing the ground 
to be perfectly clean, as it ought to be for 

wheat, 
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wheat, I ſce not upon what the dung has 
to exhauſt itſelf. I hold the laſt of July 
to be the preferable time for laying dung 
upon fallow. At that. time, it can be 
ploughed in without interrupting other 
labour. The dung at that ſeaſon mixes 
intimately with the ſoil: the annual weeds 
are enticed to ſpring, and are deſtroyed by 
the next ploughing. 

As to the plan of covering the ſurface 
with rough undigeſted dung in the month 
of January or February, it is, in my ap- 
prehenſion, contrary both to principle 
and experience. Such dung, ſpread on 
the ſurface, and expoſed to air and rain, 
may be waſted many ways, and will ne- 
ver incorporate with the ſoil. It may ad- 
mit one good crop, by the warmth it pro- 
duces on the ſurface, but no more. And 
ſuppoſing it to be reduced to half its bulk 

by putrefaction, that half reduced to pow- 

der, and intimately mixed with the ſoil, 
will have a much ſuperior effect, and laſt 
much longer. 

The rotation of crops recommended in 
this letter, is well intended, for prevent- 
ing the increaſe of weeds, and preſerving 
the land in heart. But, upon a narrow 

inſpection, 
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inſpection, my doubt is, that our ſoil, in 
general, 1s incapable of yielding good 
crops after a ſingle dreſſing with turnip 
and dung. How can the moſt ſanguine 
believer in the power of culture, expect 
a good crop of beans, or even of potatoes, 
immediately after wheat, and the fifth 
crop after dung? And if theſe fail, the 
rotation muſt ſtop. Let the beans or po- 
tatoes have dung, and I declare the rota- 
tion to be excellent. 

I approve of Mr Thomſon's conſtruction 
of his carts, in making the body of them 
as ſhort as poſlible, and not to riſe high 
above the axle. A ſhort cart ſhakes the 
tram-horſe much leſs than a long cart; 
and a load high above the axle is apt 
to be overturned. But I cannot agree 
with him, that the nearer the horſe is to 
the axle, the eaſier is the draught, I be- 
lieve it is demonſtrable, that the greater 
or leſs diſtance makes no difference, pro- 
vided the draught be perfectly horizon- 
tal, 

Mr Thomſon merits high regard from 
the public for the huſbandry-inſtruments 
he has invented. His fanners and ſtraw- 
cutter are uſeful improvements, and will 

ſtand 
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ſtand the teſt, His threſhing-machine is 
ſimple, and eaſily moved. I was highly 
pleaſed with its operation. It well de- 
| ſerves to be made public; becauſe every 


thing in huſbandry that ſaves expence, 


is beneficial to the landlord as well as to 
the tenant. - 139 


At Salton, and at Hermiſton, ſhell-marl 
is found. That at Hermiſton lies on a 
hanging ground above the river Tyne. 
How it came there, is difficult to ſay; 
for ſhell-marl is undoubtedly ſhells depo- 
ſited at the bottom of a lake when the 
fiſh die; and there the ſhells lie till they 
rot. But natural philoſophy is not at pre- 
ſent our theme. No ſatisfying trial has 
ever been made of this marl. The gene- 
ral opinion is, that it will not operate on 
the ſtrong land thereabout; and according 
to that opinion, I have always found the 
moſt ſenſible effects of ſhell-marl on dry 
light ſoil, or on dry moor. | 

The ſoil round the village of Salton, 
is peculiar, It cannot be called a ſtiff 
ſtubborn clay, nor does it hold water te- 
naciouſly; yet, by drought, it turns hard 
like a ſtone. But a gentle ſhower of rain 
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makes it fall to a proper tilth. They have 
lime here at hand, but never uſe it. It 
is the general opinion, probably from ex- 
perience, that it does no good on their 
ſoil, This is a matter that deſerves well 
to be inquired into. Some of it has a 
limeſtone bottom; and it is the received 
opinion, that lime, upon ſuch land, has 
no effect. Suppoſing this to hold, we are 
{till at a loſs for the reaſon. 


Mr Fletcher of Salton's farm, which he 
has undertaken more for amuſement than 
for profit, is naturally a rich foil. His 
mode of cropping with turnip, is not a 
little expeditious, upon ground that has 
been well dreſſed, and clear of weeds. 
The ground being laid flat, dung is ſpread 
over the whole; then ridges are made up 
three feet broad, which brings the bulk 
of the dung to the crown, upon which 
the turnip-ſeed is drilled. The ground is 
horſe and hand hoed completely; with 
which, and with cabbage, cattle are fed 
at the ſtall, Barley follows after two 
ſpring-ploughings, the ſeed half a boll 
per acre; and the crop is frequently too 
ſtrong. Oats come next, alſo thin ſowed, 
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with twenty pounds red clover. Wheat, 
after the clover, once ploughed; ſeed 
| three firlots, product ten bolls; then tur- 
nip as before. Sometimes peaſe are taken 
after the oats in place of clover ; but the 
latter is more approved of. 

From graſs five years old, peaſe are 
fometimes taken as the firſt crop, which 
3s excellent. This is a fine preparation 
for barley after two ploughings; and the 
crop. is extraordinary. The next is oats, 
after one furrow, and the crop alſo good. 
Then the ground is dreſſed for turnip. 

Young ſteers are bred, and reared till 
four years old; which being fed on tur- 
nip, riſe to a great ſize, and take a high 
price. If worked two years, and fed at 
fix years old, they would be moſt extra- 
ordinary bullocks. 

The foil of Mr Fletcher's eſtate, in ge- 
neral, is ſtrong and heavy, and not fo 
well watered as to be fit to be incloſed 
for paſture, For that reaſon, Mr Fletcher 
gives no encouragement for incloſing, ex- 
cept ſo far as to ſeparate every farm from 
what {urrounds it. 

Shell-marl is got here, but no fubſtan- 
tial trial has exer been made of it. The 


general 
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general opinion, as above. meationed, is, 
that it will not operate on the ſtrong land 
in this eſtate. _ 

The firſt crop after fallow and dung 1s 
wheat; ro which barley ſucceeds. I ob- 
jected to this as bad huſbandry, becauſe 
barley, after wheat, is commonly a pre- 
carious crop; and that peaſe would an- 
ſwer better. Mr Brown, a noted farmer 
here, ſaid, that peaſe after wheat were 
always found unſucceſsful; obſerving, at 
the ſame time, that peaſe, in the ſoil of 
that eſtate, were a more certain crop af- 
ter oats than after wheat; but, of late, 
that he had thrown out peaſe altogether, 
and ſubſtituted red clover. 

A thin clay, upon a till bottom, is of 
all the moſt tickliſh foil. This is the caſe 
of the farm of Barefoot, three miles eaſt 
of Haddington; which therefore, luckily 
for the landlord, has fallen into the hands 


of George Hepburn, a capital farmer, He 


entered to this farm about twenty-four 
years ago, when worn out with ſevere 
cropping, He began with ſummer-fal- 
low and dung, ſowed oats and graſs-ſeeds, 
twelve pounds red clover, eight pounds 


white, two buſhels ryegrals, He expect- 
ILSS ed 
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gd great returns from the graſs-ſeeds, to 

which the ground was perfectly new; and 

he was not diſappointed. After getting a 
plentiful crop of hay, the land was ſur- 
rendered to paſture from ten to fourteen 
years. The old ridges were made neatly 
up, and well water-furrowed :- but, in this 
tickliſh ſoil, it would not have been ſafe 
to level, or alter the direction of the ridges. 
He incloſed with hedge and ditch ;' but 
as paſturing ſheep was his chief object for 
improvement, he added a paling, to pro- 
tect the young thorns from the ſheep. He 
graſes to the beſt advantage; and that is, 
by underſtocking; which affords him the 
firſt of the market. By this means alſo 
the land was improved, being always co- 
vered with a rough fward ſummer and 
winter, After paſturing fo long, eighty 
bolls of powdered lime per acre are laid 
on the ſward, and allowed to lie two or 
three years, which 1s found to improve the 
paſture. It is ploughed before winter with 
a furrow five or fix inches deep; the fur- 
row ſet on edge, to expoſe the more ſur- 
face to the froſt and air, and to prevent 
rain from mixing too much with the ſoil. 


Five firlots oats, per acre, are ſowed on 
gs the 
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the winter-furrow; the land much har- 
rowed, to raiſe as much mould as poſſible 
for covering the ſeed. He always obſer- 
ved the crop to be beſt where the land 
was moſt harrowed. Second crop, Lin- 
coln barley, or common barley, after one 


ploughing before winter, and one in 
ſpring; three and a half firlots Lincoln 
on the acre, or one boll common. Third 


crop, oats, on one furrow. Of theſe three 
crops, the medium produce is from eight 


to ten bolls per acre, With the oat- crop, 


graſs- ſeeds were ſown, as formerly, in 


order for a ſecond rotation. Here he met 


with a diſtreſſing diſappointment. The 


hay - crop was poor, and fog began imme- 


diately to riſe inſtead of ſweet paſture- 


graſs. Were the three ſucceſſive corn- 


crops too ſevere? 1 dare not pretend to 


determine. Being obliged to change his 
plan, the following was tried. Inſtead of 


ſowing graſs-ſeeds with the oats, he fal- 
lows and dungs, ſows wheat, and there- 
after oats and graſs-ſeeds; which pro- 


duce now as well as at firſt, Barley has 


been tried after the wheat, but without 
ſucceſs. He ſhowed me a field of wheat 


that had been ſowed the middle of March, 


ON 
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on a dry ſpot, after fallowing and dung- 


ing the preceding year. About the latter 


end of June, the ſtem was four feet in 
length, and the head in full bloom. 
The genius of this eminent improver 
makes him always intent upon new diſco- 
veries. His ſucceſs in paſturing fell ſhort 
of his expected profit, and he followed a 
new method. When the firſt year's hay- 
crop is removed, the after growth is ſaved 
till ſpring, the warmneſs of which brings 
on an early growth of young graſs, upon 
which he puts his ſheep or ſmall cattle that 
were wintered in the farm-yard ;. and this 
ſends them early to market, From the 
middle of May, the graſs is ſaved till the 
end of September; and then again ſtocked 
up with about half the number that the 
graſs can maintain, which keeps the field 
very r-ugh. About the end of November, 
the cattle are removed, and the field left 
rough all winter. Then ſpring-paſture a- 
gain: but not till the ground be dry; for 
poaching ruins this clay ſoil. The ad- 
vantages of this mode are, firſt, the cattle 
that feed upon it are ſoon fattened, and 
get the firſt of the market; ſecond, by a 


conſtant covering ſummer and winter, the 
land 
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land is improved, as alſo the paſture : 
and, laſtly, poaching is prevented, Mr 
Hepburn's method is at preſent to break 
up the paſture- fields, after lying no long- 
er bur fix years; and this method he rec- 
kons will afford the greateſt profit. 

Hie labours with two, and at moſt 
with three, horſes in a plough. 


The farm of Whitelaw, poſſeſſed by No- 
bert Walker, contains two hundred acres of 
workable land, either for corn or paſture. 

The incloſures are in good order, and I 
ſaw his field of turnip finely dreſſed. 
But I haſte forward, and ſhall only take 
notice of his flock of ſheep: they are 
large, well. ſhaped, and carry plenty of 
fine wool. Five fleeces, weigh a ſtone, 
which ſold this year for fourteen ſhillings. 
He is attentive to improve his breed, by 
getting a ram from England. He is cau- 
tious not to overſtocx. His cows yield 
him from ten to twelve pints of milk 
daily, and ſeven or eight pounds of butter 
weekly, on the prime of the graſs. The 
calves are reared with ſweet milk the two 

firſt weeks, after which they are reduced 


by 
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by degrees to ſkimmed milk, but never FR 
bove twelve hours old. 


John Mill at Craigendinnie, a bold and 
active improver. His rotation has been 
barley, after fallow and dung ; ſeed three 
firlots; product ten bolls. Second, five 
firlots oats, ſowed on one furrow ; pro- 
duct eight bolls. Third, five firlots peaſe, 
on one furrow ; product eight balls. 
Fourth, five firlots peaſe, on one furrow ; 
product five to ſix bolls. The laſt crop, 
wheat, which was commonly poor, But 
he frequently now ſows graſs-ſeeds with 
his firſt crop of barley, takes a ſingle crop 
of hay, amounting to two hundred ſtone, 
and paſtures a few years. Eighty bolls 
powdered lime are laid on the ſward, bro- 
ken up, and ſowed with one boll oats; 
product from ten to twelve, Next crop, 
barley, after two ploughings, -and fre- 
quently three; ſeed three firlots ; product 
from eight to ten bolls. Next, oats, after 
two ploughings, unleſs the former crop 
got three; one boll produces eight. Next, 
peaſe, five firlots ſowed, hot furrow; pro- 


duct four to fix bolls. The laſt of the ro- 


I tation | 
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d tation is wheat; which is far from being 
excellent ; but Mr Mill will have wheat. 
As events happen ſometimes in huſban- 
dry, as well as in other arts, contrary to 
expectation, the recording of ſuch events 
will give no ſurpriſe : they may be how- 
ever uſeful in order to eſtabliſh a theory. 
The theory of lime is very little known ; | 
and therefore I take this opportunity to 
mention a ſingular fact with reſpect to 
that manure. A field of twenty-five acres, 
all of the ſame ſoil, was laid down by Mr 
Mill in graſs, and paſtured ſeven or eight 
years. In order for a crop of corn, eighty 
bolls powdered lime per acre were laid 
upon the half of this field ; and though 
the liming of the other half could not be 
overtaken, the whole field was ploughed 
together, and cropped for five years. The 
crop was equally good on both parts of the 
field; and no perſon could ſay that what 
was limed did better than what was not. 
Then the unlimed part was fallowed and 
dunged, and ſown with corn and graſs- 
ſeeds, The hmed part was afterwards 
fallowed ; but without dung. The fallow 
was completed in the month of July, at 
which time there was a fall of rain, Mr 
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Mill took this opportunity to ſow graſs : 
ſeeds on the fallow. The quantity on 


each part was the ſame. Both cròps were 
cut for hay this year; and the part which 
had been -limed fix years before, gave a 
double quantity. A number of fingular 
facts concerning lime, carefully collected, 
might be of uſe for diſcovering the nature 
of that manure. | 


Mr Knox poſſeſſes the large farfn of 
Sunnyſide. He has incloſed the whole at 


his own expence, with ditch and hedge, 


or with ſtone dikes where the ſoil is poor. 
His fields are thoroughly dreſſed, and laid 
down for graſs. He takes but one crop 
of hay, from rwo hundred to three hun- 
dred ſtone, dungs the land after the hay is 
removed, paſtures ſome years, and then 
gets great crops of corn. He has gone o- 
ver his whole farm in this manner, Much 
to his praiſe, he employs only two horſes 
in the plough, without a driver. 


I ſtopt to look at a farm called Eaſfer 
Broomhouſe, to which I was invited by a 
good ſet of houſes, and fences in good or- 
der. This farm belongs to the Earl of 

HFaddington, 
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Haddington, who built the houſe for his 
tenant John Dudgeon, and concurred in 
the inclofing. The rent is twenty ſhil- 
lings per acre ; but the ſoil is good, and 
eafy acceſs to manure; ſea-weed at the 
diſtance of a mile, dung from Dunbar, at 
the diſtance of two miles, lime at hand, 
beſide the dung that is made in the farm. 
He takes potatoes in drills, kept perfectly 
clean. A ſpring- furrow is given for bar- 
ley, then oats, peaſe, and wheat, the crops 
all good; Sometimes begins with turnip; 
barley after; and the reſt of the crops as 
before, Now that the incloſures are fen- 
cible; the ſoil is reſted and reſtored by graſs- 
crops. Graſs-ſeeds are ſowed with the 
firſt crop of barley, viz. red clover, white 
clover, ribbed graſs, eight pounds of each, 
with fix pecks of ryegraſs-ſeed. The firſt 
crop is made hay, from two to three hun- 
dred ſtone per acre; then paſture from 
five to ſeven years. A hundred bolls pow- 
dered lime 1s given to the acre two years 
before it 1s opened. Thus time is given 
for the lime to incorporate with the ſoil. 
The ſward is ploughed in dry weather, a 
thin furrow raiſed, which is ſet on its 


edge. From one boll oats, ſowed and 
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well. harrowed, ten bolls are. produced, 
The ſecond crop, Lincoln barley, from a 
ſingle furrow, and ſowed the 1ſt of April. 
If drought ſet in, frequent on this coaſt, 
the barley-crop is nothing; otherwiſe 
from eight to ten bolls. Then follow oats, 
&c. „A 

His cows are worthy of remark. They 
are ſhort-horned, of the breed of that 
county, weighing from thirty-two to thir- 
ty- ſix ſtone the carcaſe. But they are ex- 
cellent milkers, giving from twelve to 
fourteen pints of milk per day, on the 
top of the graſs, which produce from eight 


to nine pounds of butter per week. I ne- 


ver eould comprehend the meaning of the 
high breed in England, valued at thrice 
the ſum of one of theſe cows, and yet 
far inferior in milk, Admit them to be 
ſuperior in ſhape, and to take on more 
fleſh when fed; yet all the additional fleſh 
is very far from compenſating the price 
of the milk and butter for a number of 
years together. 


Charles Dudgeon, an attentive young 
man, having with aſſiduity inſpected e- 
very mode of huſbandry, and particularly 

the 
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the culture of his father's farm mentioned 
above, has taken from Sir George Suttie 
150 acres of good land, at thirty ſhillings 
per acre. The following plan is what he 
has formed for his farm, Bur firſt, I muſt 
not omit, that he is reſolved to work 
with oxen only; of which he purpoſes a 
double ſet, ſo as the one half may relieve 
the other, which will give them ſo gentle 
exerciſe as to increaſe their appetite, and 


keep them in good order, for ſtall-feeding, 


and for every purpoſe. He reſolves not to 
ſpare either red clover or paſture. He re- 
jeAs the old beaten track of huſbandry, 
On light land, his rotation is to be, tur- 
nip, barley, clover, wheat, beans in drills 
with dung, barley, oats, and then fallow 
for turnip again. On the ſtronger land, 
he is to fallow thoroughly with dung, 
wheat, beans and peaſe horſe-hoed, bar- 
ley, oats, and then fallow again. But as 
he does not expect to preſerve. his land in 
perfect order by a perpetuity of ſuch 
crops, he lays great weight upon mixing 
graſs-crops with thoſe of corn, and pre- 
paring for his graſs-crops with the great- 
eſt induſtry ; paſtures but a few years ; 


and then breaks up for corn again. 
The 
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| Tas agreeable appearance of fields well 
cultivated, and covered with rich crops of 
corn and graſs, invited me to call upon 
the. cultivator, Mr Dudgeon at Dryburn- 
 foord; but unfortunately he was from 
home. He is a capital farmer, of hvely 
genius: he has viſited many parts in Eng- 
land noted for good huſbandry, and 
ſought out knowledge from the moſt emi- 
nent farmers there, He was obhging e- 
nough to correſpond with me, by writing 
on his practice of huſbandry, The ſub- 
ſtance of his information 1s ſubjoined in 
the following letters, which merit atten- 
tion. | 


-* Dryburnfoord, Sept. 23. 1776; 
S IR, | 

Your favour of 18th current only came 
to hand laſt night. I regret very much I 
had not the pleaſure of ſeeing you when 
you called at my houſe. I would cheer- 
fully embraced the opportunity, had I been 
at home, of conducting you over my farm, 
and explained fully to you every mode of 
my culrure, and plan of operations, much 
better than my time, now in throng har- 

veſt, will permit me to do by writing. 
Pleaſe 
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Pleaſe therefore accept of the following 
ſhort ſketch. —The lands J poſſeſs are of 
two kinds; light, and a gravelly clay. 
The light, when dreſſed by a thorough 
ſuramer-fallow, I ſow with barley and 
graſs-ſeeds, I take hay one year; then 
paſture with ſheep, cows, and horſes, 
kept for the uſe, and neceſſary only for 
labouring the farm. I always chuſe to 


plough and ſow ſuch land what we call, 


hot furrow. Thoſe of a ſtronger nature, 
and inclining to clay, I am often obliged 
to plough earlier than is for the good of 
the ſoil, as being the moſt certain method 
of ſecuring a crop. 

Clays, when ſummer-fallowed, I ſow 
with wheat ; and in the month of March 
I ſow graſs- ſeeds, and harrow, to cover the 
ſeed ; whence alſo the wheat-crop is im- 
proved. I take hay, as mentioned above. 
If the ground be kept in tillage, I take 
oats after wheat, then barley, peaſe and 
beans. 

I have not found much profit in money 
got of late years by feeding oxen with 
turnip in this country: therefore the dung 
ariſing from a turnip- crop, when eat with 
cattle at the ſtall, muſt be eſteemed a con- 

ſiderable 
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fiderable ſhare of the advantage arifing 


from the culture of turnip. In my fitua- 


tion, ſea-weed and dung are pretty plenty, 
not difficult to be got; which ſuperſede 
any neceſſity of rearing turnip in the 


view to gain manure only, But I approve 


mightily of turnip in circumſtances dif- 
fering from my own. 


I ſeldom or never put dung on fallow, 


being certain, when the ground is proper- 
ly dreſſed, of a good crop of wheat or bar- 
ley ; and during the time my fields are 
under graſs, and paſtured from ſeven to 
ten years, in that time I generally give a 
covering with dung once and again ; 
which is carried from the town of Dun- 
bar. It being ſhort dung, and very pro- 
per for laying upon graſs, I go the length 
of forty to fifty draught of two horſes in 

the cart, to one acre. | 
I am not fond of taking many crops 
when the ground is in tillage ; and thoſe 
1 ſuit to the ſoil with care and attention. 
Short tacks are a downright murder to 
this plan of management. Keeping land, 
while it is under graſs, always fully co- 
vered, is attended with many convenien- 
cies 'and advantages, I have not bred 
2 many 
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many ſheep theſe years paſt: The few I 
have are ſprung from good, to be the beſt 
mothers; rhey being reared upon paſture 
always beyond the original growth and 


ſize of the creature. Here I muſt mention 


a curious fact, to ſhow, in my apprehen- 
ſion, a peculiar fertility in one of my 
ewes; and I doubt not, the efficacy of 
rich paſture comes in for its ſhare alſo. 


The ewe is now going ten years old: at 


two years of age ſhe brought one lamb; 

the two following years ſhe brought two 
each year; and in the laſt five years ſhe 
had fifteen lambs, and nurſed them all : 

they were weaned, and are thriving. 
At this very day, though greatly failed, 
ſhe is as women with to be who love their 
lords. I have little to ſay concerning any 
improvement on wool: my general ſtock 
of ſheep are brought annually in from the 
neighbouring high grounds ; the wool 
coarſe, and much ſmeared, The ewes 
feed from nine to twelve pounds per quar- 
ter, and wedders from ten to fourteen. 
Sheep thus bought from different ſtocks 


vary much in ſize. I am,” &c. 
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« Dryburnfoord, Nov. 25 1 770. 
8 IX, 

It was only t'other day your favour of 
Sth current came to hand. I ſhall give 
you a ſhort ſolution to your queries, for 
explanation ceo ſome parts in my Mun 
letter. 

The land at leaſt clean, and if pollble 
rich. Light land, ſowed with graſs- ſeeds 
in with the barley, upon fallow. If for 
paſture, ten pounds white clover, four 
pounds red, two pounds yellow, two 
pounds ribbed graſs, and. two buſhels of 
ryegraſs. For hay, ten pounds red clo- 
ver, four pounds white, three pounds 
ribbed graſs, one pound yellow clover, and 
two pecks ryegrals, per acre, I get from 
200 to 250 ſtone. I ſeldom cut any ſe- 
cond growth, unleſs it be to give in ex- 
change for dung to the people in Dun- 
bar. 

am of opinion, if clay land i dry, 
the more immediately it is ploughed be- 
fore the time of ſowing, ſo much the bet- 
ter. The ground being ſtirred in the 
ſpring, is relieved of a ſolidity which it 
acquires by the beating of ſtorms and rain 
ypon it in winter, and thereby the tender 
Toots 
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roots of grain are permitted to penetrate 
to the wiſhed-for depth, 1n ſearch of food. 
This is alſo for the good of ſucceeding 
crops; as the ſoil is thereby kept open, 
and leſs, apt to unite. too cloſely. Land 
well dreſſed, and even rich, I chuſe to ſow 
thick, not leſs than one boll wheat per a- 
cre,” (many plants ſhelter each other from 
the ſeverity of froſt, and cold winds, which 
regularly ſet in every ſpring on this coaſt), 
and the before- mentioned quantities of 
graſs- ſeeds; which anſwer well. The pro- 
duce of grain, nine to twelve bolls. 
My. ſoil has too much gravel in it for 
beans ſown in quantities; therefore I ſtick 
to the old Scotch weed called a pea, where- 


of IJ have generally full crops of ſtraw ; 


and, with our dry ſoil and climate, the 
produce of grain pretty good : the ſuc- 


ceeding crop, wheat or barley, according 


to the ſoil and ſituation. 

I take not more than three or five crops 
after breaking up my paſtured land: pro- 
duct of barley and oats, eight to twelve 
bolls per acre. A thorough ſummer-fal- 
low is always given before I lay off to 
graſs; which, with the good heart where- 
in the ground is, my crop of grain on 
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the fallow, and gra aling with i it, are 


always excellent. 
Certainly there are particular! ſoils ad- 


and to the different grains. Our coaſt- 


lands, in general, are partitularly gentle, 
and kindly to barley. The gravelly and 
light grounds, I am at a loſs to fay, whe- 
ther they ſhould ever be ſown with wheat; 
dare ſay once in ſeven or eight years is 
enough; but our ſhort + tacks will not 
permit a routine of ſuch management. 
Wheat, peaſe, and wheat, then fallow, 
and give plenty of dung, is not an un- 
profitable plan on kindred ſoils. But this 
is faſt living, wluch 1 do not reckon in- 
conſiſtent with good farming, where ſoil 
is good, and fituation affords proper re- 
cruits. Happy is he who poſſeſſes the 
deep loam, that miſſes not the wheat, nor 


refuſes to yield a rich crop of barley. 


You are ſurpriſed with my fruitful ewe, 
now running her tenth year; and, I ſaid, 
with lamb again: but I have been miſta- 
ken; for the old amorous limmer has 
lately taken the comforter. The great de- 
mand for ſheep, to feed, of late years, and 
the more immediate profit ariſing from 
bringing them to market when young, 

prevents 


r 
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prevents any quantity of ſtock-ewes from 
having as many lambs as Dame Nature 
would allow. It is certain, ewes on good 
gau will bear until ten or 2 years 


old. {09 R192] 


I ſhould have alfo ſaid; * 2 made 


in the farm-yard, is likewiſe laid on graſs 


once in Auguſt or September; though I 


much prefer the month of Auguſt, when 
as much of the growing ſeaſon is remain- 
ing as makes the graſs cover the dung be- 
fore winter, preſerves the roots of the 
graſs from the inclemency of winter, and 
occaſions an early growth in ſpring, which, 
without all queſtion, is the moſt valuable 
ſeaſon to a farmer, 

Without turnips, few beans, (though 
thoſe I have are drilled and hoed), not 
many potatoes, and no alternate crops of 
broad clover, whear, or barley ; you muſt 
conclude me a farmer of the laſt century. 


I own it, unleſs you admit of my apolo- 


gy, mentioned in my former letter. 

No doubt, keeping land clean and rich 
is the firſt rule, and ſureſt method, for 
raiſing good crops of any kind. I do not 
tread 1n the beaten track of culture-and 
eropping in our county, nor the more 

approved 
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approved of method of turnip, &c. horſe, 


and hand hoed; which, on certain ſoils 


wiſhes. The ground is clean and rich, 


which produces as hefore mentioned. Good 


corn, and good graſs, is my aim. 

Quick tranſitions from graſs to corn, 
and from corn to graſs, ſhows away, 
and even to advantage, for the preſent. 
Land, for ages unuſed to that manage- 


ment, delights in it; but I dread it muſt 
exhauſt it. Variety occaſions an exertion 


in ſoil, as well as in man; and perhaps 
the former may thereby be wore out, as 
is always the caſe with the latter.“ 


John Lee poſſeſſes the farm of Skateraw, 
about zoo acres, rent thirty ſhillings per 
acre; all arable, except ſome links on the 
ſhore, which are alſo included at the ſame 
rent. Mr Lee is from the Merſe, where 
turnip, and every new branch of huſban- 
dry, is carried on with ſpirit. When he 
entered into this new farm, five years a- 
go, it was in very bad order. The foil 
indeed is pliant and caſy, and lies dry. 

The 


and ſituations, are abſolutely neceſſary. 
My plan, you will obſerve, is very dif- 
ferent; and I find the ſucceſs equal to my 
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The © outgoing "tenant left part of the 
ground in graſs; Which Mr Lee opened, 


and tobk a crop of indifferent oats. The 


ſecond year he dreſſed it for turnip, and 
gave ſea-weed and dung in the rows, and 


hoed very diligently; but the ground hap- 


pened to be puffy and open, and the tur- 
nip did not thrive. The ground was pre- 
pared for barley, by a ſtirring immediate- 
ly after the turnip were off the ground; 
another ſtirring in February, with much 
harrowing ; one hundred and ſixty bolls 
of powdered lime were laid per acre, and 
harrowed into the ground. la this ſtate 
it lay two months. A ſlight furrow was 
given to prepare for barley and graſs- 
ſeeds, which were ſixteen pounds red clo- 
ver, and one buſhel. ryegraſs. The hay- 


crop was about 250 ſtone per acre. The 


ſecond! growth was cutting when I ſaw 
it, and was exceedingly good. Mr Lee 
intends to plough for oats next year. An- 


other field I ſaw of good clover, intend- 


ed next year to be beans on the heavier 
part, and potatoes on the lighter. ' For 
the beans dung was intended, with one 
ploughing before winter, and another in 
the ſpring, as preparatory to ſowing the 

beans 
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beans in every other furrow. Dung Wag 
alſo to be given to the potatoes. Wheat 
to ſucceed both; and then to begin again 
with turnip. Mr Lee employs but two 
horſes in a plough, which is the chain- 
plough. He is ſenſible, that he ought 
to * ene and Ar oxen . 
William ps 4 — poſſeſſes a 
farm of very rich ground, vouched by 
his paying thirty-fix ſhillings per acre. 
Mr Lee is an eminent farmer. His plan 
of huſbandry is what follows. Potatoes, 
in drills, without dung; the product large. 
Barley ſucceeds; to which ſea-weed is gi- 
ven, and dung from the ſtable-yard. 
Third, beans, ſowed every third furrow, 
horſe and hand hoecd. Fourth, barley 
and graſs- ſeeds. Takes hay, and paſtures 
a few years; or takes wheat, after one 
year of hay; and then fallow again. The 
crop on this farm was a ſtrong inſtance 
of Mee kill in the n 


I ſhall duelle my 3 ſurvey 
of the improvements of this county with 
the farm of Thorntonloch; another of Mr . 
Nisbet's of Dirleton, about 200 acres ; the 


bulk at thirty-two ſhillings per 8 the 
| remainder 
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remainder at twenty ſhillings. This farm 
has been poſſeſſed five years by Thomas 
Lee from the Merſe, It is a fine ſoil, 
dry, having a free bottom. At Mr Lee's 
entry, the fields were in wretched order. 
He began with a bold undertaking; which 
was, to crop twenty acres in turnip, and 
twenty in potatoes, which he dreſſed with 
all poſſible care and diſpatch. He was 
indebted for the dung to the ill- judged 
parſimony of the outgoing tenant, who, 
inſtead of laying it upon the land, fold it 
to Mr Lee at four pence the cart- load. 
Sea-weed he gave great attention to, which 
he mixed in a dunghill with ſtraw ; which, 
with what was purchaſed, command the 
dunging of the forty acres. Both crops 
were good, and the ground was. brought 
into very fine order. After the potato- 
crop, and the ground ridged properly, 
fourteen pecks of wheat were ſowed on 
the acre about Chriſtmas; product eight 
bolls. Barley ſucceeded after three plough- 
ings, with plenty of ſea-weed. Three fir- 
lots per acre produced from eight to 
nine bolls. With the barley were ſowed 
lixteen pounds white clover, and one 
buſhel of ryegraſs, intended for ſheep- 
Vol. II. Mm paſture, 
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paſture, and for one year only. After a 
ſingle ploughing, one boll of oats was 
ſowed per acre. The crop is promiſing. 

I return to the turnip, which were con- 
ſumed by cattle in the houſe, with the 
addition of ftraw. Thirty oxen were fat- 
ted. The next crop was barley, after 
three ſpring-ploughings. Three firlots 
ſeed produced between eight and nine 
bolls. With the barley were ſowed ten 
pounds red clover, fix pounds white, one 
buſhel ryegraſs; firſt growth made into 
hay 150 ſtone the acre; the ſecond growth 
paſtured. The following year the field 
was opened far oats, 

The above is only a ſample of Mr Lee's 
projected plan. His purpoſe 1s to have 
always twenty-five acres turnip, without 
dung; twenty-five of barley, manured 
with ſea-weed; twenty-five of clover, 
dunged on the clover-ſtubble for wheat. 
He has hme at hand, which he makes 
good uſe of on the other parts of his farm, 
He ploughs with two horſes, without a 
driver; but is ſenſible, that oxen would be 
a more ſaving ſcheme. 

Here are three brothers from the Merſe; 


all of hem men of genius, and of high 
| enterpriſe, 


riſe, 
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enterpriſe, 1 willingly give them the 
praiſe they deſerve, and am fond of wel- 
coming them into my native county, 


Ix the courſe of ſurveying Eaſt Lothian, 


I have diſcovered, that improvements in 


agriculture are chiefly owing to the te- 
nants, Eaſt Lothian is a fine country, 
and agriculture has been long carried 
on there to greater perfection than in 
any other county in Scotland. This has 
made a good deal of money to circu- 
late among the tenantry, or yeomanry, as 
termed in England, who are fond of their 
county, and never willing to deſert it. By 
this means there are always ſubſtantial te- 
nants at hand to bid for every ſpot that is 
vacant; and the money and credit they 
have, enable them to make the moſt of 
their poſſeſſions. In other parts of Scot- 
land, gentlemen have no other method to 
improve their eſtates, but by taking farms 
into their own hand, improving them, and 
letting them out to tenants, As this is un- 
neceſſary in Eaſt Tothian, the gentlemen 
are few in number who apply themſclves 

to agriculture, 
Hitherto it has been the practice in Eaſt 
Lothian to be ſevere on the land, by too 
M m 2 frequent 
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frequent white-corn crops. All the young 
and ſpirited farmers have got into a better 
mode, by intermixing broad-leafed plants 
with white-corn crops ; which have pro- 
ved ſo lucrative, as, in many inſtances, 
to force the old farmers to follow their 
example. The lahouring with four horſes 
in a plough has, till lately, been general, 
Several now have withdrawn one horſe; 
and ſome two. But a till greater reform 
1s wanted; which 1s, to reject horſes, or, at 
leaſt, the one half that are kept for plough- 
ing, and to labour with oxen. The only 
obſtruction are the farm-ſervants, who 
love to ride on a fine fat horſe, even when 
in the draught. But would theſe perſons 
allow themſelves to think, they would 
find their account in oxen, Their meal 
would be cheaper, by ſaving a vaſt quan- 
tity of oats that at preſent are conſumed 
by horſes. They would have beef alſo 
cheaper ; becauſe the great number of 
oxen employed in farm-work muft at laſt 
be fatted for the butcher. To add any 
argument calculated for my brethren 
would be preſumption; for they muſt be 
ſenſible, as well as I am, of the great ſa- 
ving, by labouring with oxen, I ſhall 
| only 
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only obſerve; and I do it with ſatisfaction, 
that ſome few tenants in this county have 
begun to work with oxen, much to their 
profit ; and this I hope will ſoon become 
general, 
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His county opens a fine view to a 

ſpeculative farmer, as here every 
ſort of improvement goes on ſweetly. The 
gentlemen have long exerted themſelves to 
give a good example to their tenants; and 
have not been wanting 1n giving ſuitable 
encouragement, This has rouſed a ſpirit 
for improvement, equally beneficial to 
them and to the tenantry, No where can 
be ſeen more zeal for farming, nor high- 
er improved land, nor better conducted 
plans of huſbandry, than what are here 
carrying 'on both by the gentlemen 
and tenants. Shell-marl is found, bur 
not in great quantities, rock and clay 
marl 
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marl abound, which were uſed with great 
fucceſs for many years. But lime is a 
cheaper and more expeditious improve- 
ment; and is now. chiefly uſed, as it o- 
perates wonderfully on the clay foil of 
this county. Some tenants have, in a 
ſingle year, laid out one hundred pounds 
Sterling for lime, which is frequently car- 
ried to the diſtance of twenty miles. 

The low part of Berwickſhire, termed 
the Merſe, is every. where a good natural 
ſoil. It is bordered by the river Tweed, 
on the ſouth, on the ſide of which river 
are many fertilized plains. The climate 
in general is good ; yet is ſubject to fre- 
quent falls of rain, which in a clay ſoil 
makes the culture of corn a little nice, It 
promotes, however, the culture of graſs 
and of paſture, both of which are well un- 
derſtood. 

In my progreſs I traverſed Coldingham 
moor, a bare tract, much more proper 
for trees than for corn, In approaching 
ro Coldingham, the improvements began 
to appear, - hitherto feeble. 

As the export of corn from this county 
is great, a ſea-port is eſſential. Eye- 
mouth, its only ſea- port, was extremely 

incommodious. 
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incommodious. The advantage of repair- 
ing it for uſe was obvious to all. Lord 
Kames commenced this great work; and 
I am told, that no leſs than four thouſand 
guineas have been laid out in making it a 
ſafe harbour. Nor will this ſum be 
grudged, conſidering the utility. Forty 
thouſand bolls of grain have been in par- 
ticular years ſhipped here for exportation. 

After viſiting Eyemouth, and the fields 
about it, neatly incloſed, I proceeded to 
Lamertown ; but unluckily Mr Logan, 
the poſſeſſor, was from home. I ſhould 
have received much inſtruction: for every 
field was in good order; excellent inclo- 
ſures, corn, paſture, cattle, and ſheep, e- 
very article invited me to take a ſerious 


ſurvey. 


I miſſed Mr Hay of Mordington, a noted 
improver in a country where there are 
many improvers. I took the liberty of 
begging him, by a letter, to unfold his 
plan. He moſt obligingly gave me, in 
writing, the whole proceſs. Some diffi- 
culties occurring, 1 again applied for a 
ſolution, and was gratified. As the pu- 
blic will receive inſtruction from the prac- 

rice 
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tice of this1mprover,, I therefore, give his 
method in his own, words. 3 2mT1Et 14 1 
16917 St it e Hits 555 07+ 
„ Mordingtons Septemben 19. 1776. 
I. was ſorry L. was from home when 
you did me the fayour of a call. It would 
make me happy if any obſervations of 
95 upon huſbandry could be of uſe to 
the e but I am certain nothing 1 
can ſay on 1 that ſubject will be new to you. 
However, at at your 4 1 ſhall. anſwer 
the queries in your letter as far as I know 
from, my dyn experience. 
I poſſeſs two farms in this, county, one 
in the eaſt, and, the, ther near the welt 
end of it, The ſoil in the former is in ge- 
neral a fine. deep loam upon a gravelly 
bottom, ſome of it a gravelly ſoil; and 
two fields of about thirty- ſix acres are deep 
ſoft ſoil, that when 1 came here was o- 
ver- run with fern and broom. The ſoil 
of the latter is either a light clay, with a 
kind of free- ſtone bottom, or a thin ſtra- 
tum of moſs upon a clay. The ſoil of the 
former is very dry; that of the latter is 
moiſt; but does not hold water except 
where the moſs happens to be thick. I 
depend on lime for improvement; and 
2 6 |, have 
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have now limed about 700 acres of my 
two farms, from fifty to ſixty bolls of 
ſhells to each Engliſh acre, Lothian wheat- 
meaſure. In my eaſt-country farm, the 
crops were turnip, barley, and oats ; the 
oats and turnip always the greateſt crops ; 
often ten bolls of oats on the acre: the 
| turnip I ſold from three to four pounds 
| per acre, to be eat with ſheep where they 
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| grew, I never had above eight bolls of 

barley per acre; often not above fix. Had 

I continued my fields in tillage, the fol- | 
lowing would have been the rotation : 

. Turnip, to be eat off with ſheep ; ſecond, | 

. barley; third, red clover, with a ſmall | 


quantity of ryegraſs ; fourth, oats, But 
as my fields in that farm are very dry, 
well watered, and naturally given to good 
graſs, I have ſown them all down, one af- 
ter another, from the turnip-crop, with 
barley and graſs-ſeeds. Nor do I imagine, 
that, for many years, I ſhall be under a 
neceſſity of ploughing them again, as they 
improve every year by paſture. Sheep is 
the ſtock I find both the moſt profitable 
and the moſt improving ; for which rea- 
ſon, all my fences are of ſtone, though 
the leaſt pleaſing to the eye. Among the 
Vol. II. Nn ſheep, 
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ſheep, I have always found, that ſmall 


cattle, or young ones, pay well for their 
keeping. The moſt profitable ewes are 


What are bred in the neighbourhood ;_ 


which, when fat, weigh from fixteen to 
eighteen pounds per quarter. The fmall 
Lammermoor wedders can be made no- 
thing of under a year's keeping, when I 
commonly, get twenty ſhillings, or a gui- 
nea, each. - Our young cattle, if kept in 
fine; paſture, ſell very high at three years 
old.—Before I have done with the eaſt- 
country, farm, 1 muſt tell you the ma- 
nagement of my two fields of thirty-ſix a- 
eres. The firſt year, they were fallowed, 
and well limed ; ſecond, a crop of oats ; 
third, barley ; fourth, turnip, well dung- 
ed, and eat off with ſheep; fifth, clover 
and ryegraſs, ſown without grain the ſe- 
cond week of April. My reaſon for not 
ſowing, grain was, the quantity of dae- 
nettles that always: grow in that kind of 
ſoil, when manured. They accordingly 


came in great quantities, but were kept 


down with the ſcythe. Before Lammas, 
the graſs- ſeeds got above them; and theſe 
two fields, at firſt of ſmall value, have e- 
ver ſince been remarkably good graſs. The 

broom 
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broom has never again appeared; and 
very little fern. 

Where ſheep are to be kept, I would 
humbly recommend ' ſtone fences, the in- 
cloſures from twenty to a hundred acres ; 
but hedges where cattle are to be kept, the 


incloſures from fifteen to thirty acres, At 


certain ſeaſons, cattle are the better of 
ſhelter ; ſheep are never the worſe of cold, 
if dry enough. The cattle bred hereabout 
are of a good fize, and very profitable: 
they generally feed to from ſixty to eighty 
Engliſh ſtone, We have no old wedders 
here, there being a great demand for 
young ſheep. 

Our light wad when 1n tillage, are 
infeſted with daenettle and chickweed : 
the more they are ploughed and manured, 
the worſe, I wiſh 1 knew a remedy. Some 
of the richeſt of the grounds, when ſown 
with graſs- ſeeds, are infeſted with the 
common nettle, and thiſtles of all kinds, 
for which I know no remedy but cutting. 

As to my welt-country farm, I divide 
the grounds intended to be continned 1n 
tillage into fix parts. Firſt, fallow, well 
dunged ; ſecond, barley; third, oats ; 
fourth, red clover, or peaſe; fifth, bar- 

. ley ; 
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ley ; ſixth, oats. What grounds I im- 
prove, and think fit for graſs, I fallow and 
lime ; take two crops of oats, one black 
crop, and then ſow graſs-ſeeds with bar- 
ley or oats. If theſe fields carry good 
graſs, without running to fog, I think 
they ſhould lie ten years at leaſt before 
they are ploughed up again. The infield 
ground of that farm is a goad thick ſoil, 
much more profitable in tillage than in 
graſs. My ſtudy has been an early har- 
veſt; which would be of great conſe- 
quence to this cold country, our grain be- 
ing more deficient in quality than in 
quantity; which I can aſcribe to nothing 


but to late ſeaſons, where the corns are 


ripened by froſt more than by the ſun. 
In this farm, I have all my ground ſtir- 
red by Martinmas, or ſoon after; and bear, 


peaſe, and oats, are all ſown on the win- 


ter- furrow, as ſoon as dry in the ſpring. 
I have for three years paſt cut my bear ſe- 
veral weeks before any in the neighbour- 
hood, and as ſoon as any on the coaſt of 
Eaſt Eothian, Upon the infield land, bar- 
ley ſown at the ordinary time, has often a 
good deal of runch among it. I never ſaw 
a ſiagle plant of that kind among what is 

lown 


of 
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ſowyn on the winter-furrow. The red clo- 


ver ſown in that farm produces the firſt 


year a moſt luxuriant crop of hay; but 
the ſecond year there is ſcarce a ſingle ſtalk 
of it to be ſeen; nor does any other graſs 


appear: for which reaſon, I intend that it 


ſhall never ſtand above one ſeaſon. I can 
give no reaſon for this, if it be not, that 


from its ſtrength, and want of air at the 


root, it kills itſelf, and ſmothers every o- 


ther plant about it.— I beg you will make 


allowances for the inaccuracies of my ob- 


ſervations, which I have ſet down as they 


occurred, being a good deal hurried; but 


would not delay anſwering yours the firſt 


leiſure-hour I had. There are many 
things I wiſh to learn on huſbandry ; but 
alas! I know no book as yet .publiſhed 


from which a real farmer can learn much. 


I with to ſee one. I am, &c. 


P. 8. 1 never weighed my hay; but 


have often five loads the Engliſh acre, 
which I ſuppoſe is near 300 ſtone.” 


81 R, 


I am. favoured with yaurs of the zoth 


of laſt ous ; and will, with pleaſure, 
anſwer 


* Mordinzton, October 1776. 
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anſwer your queſtions in the order you 
put them. — When I ſpeak of acres, I 
mean Engliſh acres. I always ſow from 
ſixteen to eighteen pounds of red clover 
per acre, when intended to lie one year 
only in graſs, without any other graſs- 
ſeeds. I am ſenſible, it would make bet- 
ter hay with a mixture of ryegraſs; but 


am afraid, that, in that caſe, the ground 


would not turn up ſo clean and mellow. 
When intended for paſture, and to be in 
hay the firſt year only, ſixteen pounds 
white clover, and three pounds red, per 
acre, with one buſhel beſt London rye- 
graſs; and where the ground is very rich, 
only two thirds of a buſhel. I am fond 
of white clover: it is a native of Scot- 
land, and, in my opinion, the beſt of all 
graſſes. In fine land it is dangerous to 
ſow common ryegraſs, being often mixed 
with the ſeed of bad graſſes. Rib-graſs 
is certainly a good graſs, if clean and 
freſh; but yellow clover I never found 
much good in. Common hay-ſeed I look 
upon as only fit for outfield ground of a 
bad quality. I, this ſeaſon, cut as many 
loads of hay from ſome acres ſown with 
white clover and ryegraſs only, as I ever 


cut 
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cut where there was a mixture of red clo- 
ver, Five loads I think a great crop 
from an acre. While upon the ſubje& of 
ſeed, 1 muſt obſerve an error I committed 
ſeveral years; which is ſowing my grain 
thin, in proportion to the richneſs of the 
field. I fuffered more from that error 
than from any other I ever made. I now 
ſow my. grain thick, however rich the 
field is, viz. ten pecks barley, and three 
firlots oats, on the acre; but, as I obſer- 
ved in my laſt, I fow all on the winter- 
furrow, and very early, I cut my whole 
barley this ſeaſon, in my weſt-country 
farm, before the 14th of Auguſt. When 
I ſowed thin, the plants grew like reeds ; 
and by more ſtalks coming from one 
root, than it could either ſupport or nou- 
riſh, the crop always lodged, and ripened 
unequally. Since I ſowed thick, the ſtraw 
is finer, - thicker on the ground; the grain 
better, and ſooner ripe; and even the clo- 
ver ſown with it, is equal, if not better, 
the crop ſeldom lodging. 

The ewes which I buy from the com- 
mon paſture in this neighbourhood, are 
delivered about Michaelmas at about fif- 
teen ſhillings each, are ſeldom more than 

four 
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four years old, and kept a year in my in- 
cloſures, When fat, they weigh about fix- 
teen pounds per quarter, and are fold to the 
butcher for ſeventeen ſhillings: and fix- 
pence, or eighteen ſhillings. When kept 
to Chriſtmas, and put on hay-foggage, 
their price advances to twenty. or twenty- 
one ſhillings. I ſell the wool at home for 
fourteen ſhillings per ſtone, without car- 
riage or any expence. It takes common- 
ly from five to ſix fleeces to the ſtone, of 
twenty-four pounds. It is clothing-wool. 
What I breed in my incloſures, have the 
ſame kind of wool, which ſells at the 
fame price; but three of their fleeces make 
a ſtone. I ſmear very cloſe; put eight 


pounds of butter to the Scotch pint of 


tar; but cannot aſcertain, to a certainty, 
the quantity to a ſheep, as it depends on 
the ſize of the ſheep, and the dexterity of 
the ſmearer. We are careful to. ſmear 
clean. and neat; for. though my land 1s 
very dry, it is very cold in winter. I 
give the ſheep, of all kinds, turnip in the 
ſpring; and yet that food is apt to make 
them itchy, which, of all things, ought 
to be guarded againſt. Our beſt lambs 
give always nine ſhillings; ſome years 

I; more, 
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more. When ſold without a choice, they 


give eight ſhillings and ſixpence. The 
cattle bred in the incloſures from com- 


mon cows, give, the third year, about 
Michaelmas, ten pounds each, without 
getting any thing beſide graſs, but a little 
ſtraw or hay in winter; and they are ne- 
ver houſed. I never houſe a calf after it 
is done with getting milk; yet my farm 
is very open and cold, but dry. Laſt 


- winter my calves lay out on the, ſnow, 


and did remarkably well. — The broomy 


and ferny fields he in two different in- 


cloſures. The one I took a crop of hay 


from, the other was paſtured from the 


firſt. They now have been ſeven years 
in graſs; are both fine fields; ſcarce a 
fern to be ſeen, and not a ſingle ſtalk of 


broom. The one that was paſtured from 


the firſt hes in a large incloſure; in which 
I had forty acres of fine turnip, that I ſold 
for two hundred pounds Sterling, with 
the benefit of paſturing the broomy field 


with the ſheep that eat the turnip.—The 
obſer vation you make upon oats after 
coats, is Juſt, where the ground is fine, or 


has been long in tillage; but you will 


obſerve, that the ground 1 fpoke of has 


r. IL O0 either 
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either never been in tillage, or not in 
man's memory; and the two ſucceeding 
crops of oats. rot the ſward better than 
any thing elſe, and is a more certain 
crop on that kind of e than any o- 
ther. 

| 1 forgot to. mention in its place, that 
when we buy in ſheep for feeding from 
the common paſture, we get one to each 
ſcore; and that we have always more 
twins than ſufficient to make up loſſes, 
It is a rare thing, in this neighbourhood, 
to loſe a ſheep by death, except when firſt 
put on turnip to feed fat, which com- 
monly is the end of three or four in a 
flock, I am, &c. 

P. S. It eſcaped me to anſwer your query 
with reſpect to · the kind of horned cattle [ 
approve of, They are the breed of this 
country, croſſed with thoſe of Teviot- 
dale; which are ſhort horned, and a 
mixture of the Holderneſs kind.“ 


Thomas Johnſton tenant of Plendergeſt is a 
bold undertaker, Beſide this farm, of fix 
hundred acres, he poſleſſes about one thou- 
ſand more in the nei ghbourhood, all Eng- 


liſh meaſure, which is adopted in this 
county. 
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county, Of his ſucceſs I give the beſt evi- 
dence, which is a late purchaſe of land, for 
which he paid five thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling. This large farm, when he took a 
leaſe of it, was moſtly in the ſtate of nature, 
part wet and mooriſh, part over- run with 
broom, whins, and heath, part good foil ; 
but difficult to be laboured, being moſtly 
on a ſteep ſhelving bank. He began cau- 
tiouſty with his improvements, draining 
firſt what was wet, pairing and burning; 
which anſwered his expectations. He pro- 
ceeded to fallow and lime; but proceeded 
no farther at firſt than to make an ex- 
periment upon twelve acres, upon which 
he laid one hundred and twenty bolls pow- 
dered lime per acre; the expence, inclu- 
ding carriage, was three pounds ten ſhil- 
lings per acre, He added all his dung, 
which at that time was not much. The 
product was ſo confiderable as to encou- 
rage him to creep on from leſs to more, 
till he compaſſed a thorough ſummer- 
fallow, in one ſeaſon, of one hundred 
acres, The liming coſt him four hundred 
and ſeventy pounds Sterling, the bulk of 
which was brought from Lord Elgin's 
lime-works. One boll of oats produced 
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fix, Barley ſucceeded after two plough- 
- ings; three firlots produced ſeven bolls. 
Third crop, oats; one boll produced ſix. 
Fourth crop, peaſe, after one ploughing; 
ſowed one boll, got much ſtraw, but little 
or no corn. The ſoil, however, was en- 
riched for the following crop, which was 
barley, the product better than the for- 
mer; ſowed with the barley twelve pounds 
white clover, four pounds ribbed graſs, 
one buſhel ryegraſs, paſtured five years, 
broke up for oats, barley, oats, Here 
both the quantity and quality of the grain 
were improved, which is good evidence 
of real improvement made on this mooriſh 
ſoil. | 
On the dryer parts of it, turnip-huſ- 
bandry was adopted with ſucceſs. Dung 
was laid on one part, lime on another, 
the turnip drilled and hoed faithfully. It 
was not a mighty crop; but that on dung 
much the beſt. Part was conſumed by 
cattle in the farm-yard; part ſet off to 
graſiers for feeding ſheep, at thirty-five 
| ſhillings per acre. About the middle of 
November is the time to lay ſheep on the 
turnip, Much benefit is gained in _ 
"= | : ++253%- 008 
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ſort of land by the paddling of the ſheep, 
which makes the ground ſolid. The weed- 


ing and hoeing twice coſt. _ me 
per acre. 


. The infield, which was rb beſt folk 
was all incloſed to his hand, and had been 
long paſtured, The firſt crops after 
breaking up, were oats, barley, oats ; 
which were good. A fallow ſucceeded, 
with lime; the crops, oats, barley, oats, 
peaſe, barley, with graſs-ſeeds. Theſe 
crops were alſo. good. The graſs-ſeeds 
were four pounds red clover, eight pounds 
white, one buſhel ryegraſs, two hundred 
ſtone of hay per acre for one year, then 
ſurrendered to paſture. 

Mr Johnſton's ſeverity in cropping muſt 
not go uncenſured, particularly with re- 
gard to the firſt mentioned. To take five 
crops from mean ſoil, though well limed, 
is ſurely oppreſſive, and mult tend to ruin 
the ground. The laſt inſtance is more 
excuſable ; yet, among real improvers, 
that are not penny wiſe and pound fooliſh, 
it will be thought too much, It ſhows 


indeed the advantage of long paſture ſti- 
mulated by lime. 
Il was ſurpriſed: at ſuch a quantity of hay 


from 
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from ſo ſmall a quantity of feed. Mr John- 
ſton ſaid, that he had often ſowed a double 
quantity ; but never found any benefit from 
it, For my part, 1 adhere to Sir George Sut- 
ties experiments, concluding the true quan- 
tity of red elover per acre to be from fifteen 
to twenty pounds, when no other ſeed is 
ſown with it. Some ſoils are more fa- 
vourable to red (clover than others; but l 
cannot imagine but that eight pounds of 
red clover will, in any ſoil, produce a bet- 
ter crop of hay than four pounds. His 
implements of huſbandry are good: he 
yokes but two horſes in the plough; and 
he ſometimes uſes four oxen, without 
horſes. 973. 190 r 


James Bogue farms five hundred acres 
belonging to Mr Buchan of Kells, He 
breeds excellent cattle, which he works in 
the plough, without horfes ; and ſells them 
at five years old, for ten pounds commonly. 
Even in the throng of work he gives them 
only one feed of hay daily; and when 
wrought with collars and traces, as he does, 
he is of opinion, that they are as expeditious 
as horſes, The cows he breeds from, 


are a mixture between the ſhort-horned 
Holderneſs 
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Holderneſs kind, and that of his own 
country. They yield from ten to ſixteen 
pints of milk daily. 

Mr Bogue buys ewes from Teviotdale for 
lambs in the ſpring. He ſmears them be- 
fore winter; and five pints of tar, mixed 
with eight pounds of butter, is allotted 
for ten ſcore of ewes. In an improver ſo 
eminent for the breed and management 
of cattle, I cannot but lament the immo- 
derate proportion of tar, in a low country 
eſpecially; His lambs are fold at eight 
ſhillings per piece; and a fleece of wool 
gives one ſhilling and ſixpence. The im- 
provements made on the farm are inclo- 
ling with ditch and hedge, all in good or- 
der. He gives, of clay marl, from four 
hundred and fifty to ſix hundred cart- 
loads on an acre. Lime is laid on fallow, 
and on ſward. The returns are great: 
and no wonder; for the ſoil is a deep loam 
on a dry bottom, of all the eaſieſt to be 
improved. The graſs- ſeeds he ſows on an 
acre, are five pounds red clover, ten 
pounds white, three pounds ribbed graſs, 
and one buſhel ryegraſs. After a ſingle 
crop of hay, the field is ſurrendered to pa- 
ſture. : 

THE 
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Tux eſtate of Langton, when purchaſed 


by Mr Gavine, in the year 1757, was rent- 
ed at eleven hundred pounds Sterling 


yearly, the price L. 52, 0. He imme- 
diately ſet about incloſing, liming, marling, 
which were done with a liberal hand. He 
built many farm-houſes with proper of- h 


fices. His improvements on the whole 1 
coſt him at leaſt L. 15, oo0 Sterling, ſome L 
fay much more. After his death, a few 5 
years ago, the farms were taken at a pu- 1 
blic roup. The n rent is now L. 3000 * 


Sterlin 8. 


. Low; one of theſe tenants, 
poſſeſſes three hundred and fifty acres,” at 
fifteen ſhillings per acre, one hundred 
acres of paſture at ſeventy pounds Sterling, 

and his ſtore- farm of four hundred and 
thirty acres, at one hundred and thirty- five 
pounds. Mr Low is an excellent huſband- 
man, and a good mechanic. He has in- 
vented ſeveral machines for the uſe of a 
farm, and is peculiarly ſkilful in the con- 
ſtruction of a plough. If he publiſh, 
the world will be much the better of him. 


But, as to his huſbandry, it cannot be 
2 better 
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better deſcribed than in a letter from him 
to me on that ſubject. 


% Woodend, December 3d. 1776. 
81M, 
One of my farms, conſiſting of three 
hundred and fifty Engliſh acres, was 


moſtly improved by the late Mr Gavin of 


Langton, under my directions, fifty acres 
whereof were marled, and the reſt limed. 
His method of cropping was, after fal- 


low, twice oats; and then ſowed off with 


barley and graſs- ſeeds. He ſowed ſixkteen 
pounds white clover, four pounds red, 
and one and a half buſhel of ryegraſs to 
the acre. The firſt year's crop generally 
produced ſix bolls per acre; the ſecond 
crop, five bolls; and the third crop three 
bolls of barley. It was hayed the firſt 
year, after ſowing off, and generally pro- 
duced two hundred ſtones per acre; the 
land was then paſtured, and never twice 
hayed. 

The farm having been thus gone over, 
and two thirds of it laid to graſs, I en- 
tered to it at Martinmas 17567, the rent 
fifteen ſhillings pet Englith acre. As the 
original ſoil was bad, (which may readily 
Vol. II. P p be 
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be granted from this circumſtance, that 
the whole farm was let about the 1756 at 
forty pounds Sterling, and dear enough), 
it was the general ſenſe of the country, 
that I had taken the farm far too dear; and 
ſo it has turned out. This being the caſe, 


and I having ſeveral breaks in my tack, I 


am always on the wing of giving it up: 
ſo that my method of cropping is not al- 
ways what I think beſt. On the beſt kind 
of my land, which inclines to clay, after 
fallow, I ſow, firſt, wheat; ſecond, broad 
clover, with a little ryegraſs; third, bar- 
ley ; fourth, oats ; fifth, fallow, dung, 
and lime, at the rate of twenty bolls ſhells 
to the acre; and then wheat, &c. as above. 
The quantity of ſeed I ſow is half a boll 
wheat, fourteen pounds of broad clover, 
and half a buſhel of ryegraſs, three firlots 
of barley, and one boll of oats to the acre, 
I reap, at an average, three bolls of wheat, 
five of barley, fix of oats, and three hun- 
dred ſtones of hay from the acre, Tr is, 
perhaps, -proper, that I here obſerve, that 


graſs- ſeeds among wheat anſwer well with 


my land, and 1s the only encouragement 
1 have to fow wheat. 1 ſow the ſeeds the 


firſt of May, and ſoraetimes roll them in. 
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I always chuſe a wet ſeaſon for ſowing, to 


- which | think the ſucceſs of my crop may 


be aſcribed. | 

On my other lands, which were bp 
ly what is called outfield, after fallow and 
turnip, 1 ſow barley with graſs- ſeeds, and 
vſe twelve pounds white clover, four 
pounds red, and two pounds ribbed graſs, 
with one and a half buſhel ryegraſs, to 


the acre. -1 take hay the firſt year, after 


ſowing off; then paſture three or four 
years. After ploughing up again, I have, 
firſt, oats; ſecond, peaſe; third, oats ; 
and then fallow, lime, and dung. Some- 
times I ſow, after ploughing up from 
graſs, firſt, oats; ſecond, peaſe; third, 
barley ; fourth, oats. I cannot ſay, that 


I am ſenſible of any difference as to the 
profit between one of theſe methods of 


cropping and the other: ſo that I follow 
the one which will beſt divide my work. 
My oat-crop, at an average, is fix bolls 
per acre; peaſe, two and a half; barley, 
three and a quarter; hay, the firſt year 
after ſowing oft, about two hundred ſtones 
per acre, | 
As there is little or no market for hay 
in this country, I generally threſh it, for 
the ſake of the ryegraſs- ſeed. I common- 
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ly reap four bolls from the acre, and ne- 
ver ſold it under nine ſhillings per boll of 
four Wincheſter buſhels. When I threſh, 
I ſeldom put the hay into fheaves, as is 
common in this country, but directly 
carry it from the ſwarth in cloths. or 
ſheets ta the threſhing- floor. Sometimes, 
if the weather is not ſet in dry, I put 
it up into ſmall ricks, (ſuch as two 
people can carry to the floor), and 
there let it ſtand. till there is proper wea» 
ther for threſhing. This laſt; method I 
have found is beſt for. preſervipg the 
quality of the hay, provided there is not 
plenty of hands ta be got; for by letting 
it lie a day too long in the ſwarth, I have 
often loſt half the ſeed, and hurt the hay 
greatly. Much depends alſo on having 
the hay cut at a proper ſeaſon; a day or 
two too late, or too ſoon, will do a great 
deal of hurt, by reducing the quality, if 
cut too late, and the quantity, if cut too 
ſoon. It is before mentioned, that there 
were fifty acres of this farm marled. The 
marl was of the rock kind, but of a very 
bad quality; and though laid on at the 
rate of 600 cart-loads to the Englith acre, 
the land neither produced graſs nor corn, 
8 until 
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until I fallowed, and limed it at the rate of 
forty bolls of ſhells to the acre. Since, it has 
produced wonderfully, and has exceeded 
my common produce of all kinds of grain 
a boll and a half per acre... One part of 
this land is ſown off, and is what you oor 
under the ſecond crop. of hay. | 

I ſhall here obſerve, that all the mar- 
Jed land on this. eſtate has produced, and 
ſtood better, than the limed land, either 
when in corn or in graſs: and I believe, 
did the improvement with marl require as 
little attendance from the farmer as that 
with lime, it would be more uſed. But 
in this country, where near two thirds of 
the whole rents are made from graſing, 
the farmer is obliged to attend every mar- 
ket; and though he may get home at 
night to ſee that the lime-carts have been 
well filled, he cannot ſtay at home to ſee 
the marl-carts filled as they ought to be. 
Several other reaſons may be given for 
the marling being now ſo much neglected 
in this country. 


breed no cattle except a few work- 


horſes, and theſe are of the common kind, 
Hitherto I have laboured a good deal with 
oxen, yoked by themſelves in traces, both 

in 
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in ploughs; wains, and harrows. But 
this I have given up lately, for the follow- 
ing reaſons, Firſt, The oxen that I lay in 
before winter are provided with a view to 
pay ſomething for their winter- meat, to 
be ready to lay on early to graſs, ſo as 
they may be fit to be offered to {ale at the 
firſt Engliſh markets. If they are not eaſily 
vrought during the winter, we ſometimes 
_ miſs this market. Second, As we are at ſuch 
a diſtance from corn- markets, and manure, 
(I mean lime), we are obliged to keep mort 
horſes in ſummer than we can well employ 
in winter; therefore I have now (as is 
common in the country) put two horſes 
to every ox-plough, from no other motive 
but to keep the oxen eaſy.” Third, When 
a farmer breeds horſes, he has always 
ſome that are fit to e 7 in a plough with 
oxen before they are fit for any thing elſe. 
Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons for giving 
up the uſe of oxen by themſelves, I am a 
great advocate for the uſing of them. Ha- 
ving long wrought with them, I am con- 
vinced, that they are much cheaper than 
horſes ; and were | as near the corn- mar- 
kets and the lime as the moſt of the Lothian 
farmers are, I would never yoke a horſe in 
any 
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any one draught. Talways work with them 
by themiſelves in ſummer, becauſe I can 
then employ- my horſes | otherwiſe ; and 
the oxen then wrought are not intended 
for that year's market. The kind of oxen 


I prefer for work are the long-horned, ha- 


ving found them to thrive better on coarſe 
food, and do more work, than the heavy 
kind of cattle. It is true, they do not 
riſe to ſuch a ſize as the other kind; nei- 
ther do they leave ſo much profit, as they 
are longer of arriving at their full growth. 
Uuſe the Engliſh ploughs, being per- 
ſuaded, that the form of them is preferable 
to any other form I ever ſaw or heard of. 
No doubt, the generality of them need 
great improvements: in this country they 
are improving very faſt; and are nearer 
a perfect plough than any other yet in- 
vented. I made the firſt of the kind I e- 
ver ſaw beyond the bounds of Berwick- 
ſhire,. about the 1764, at which period I 
came from Angus to this country, to make 
and give directions for making ſeveral 
kinds of ploughs ; and I muſt own, that 
this kind, which I met with on the other 
ſide of the Tweed, ſoon ſuperſeded the uſe 
of the kinds I brought from Angus. 


I 
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common harrow, unleſs where the land 
is very fulbof clods and ſtones, and adopt- 


ed ſeveral new ones you faw me have 


here : and, for five years paſt that I have 
uſed theſe new harrows, I have had my 
land much better and much cheaper har- 
rowed than before. Believe me, that [ 
do not recommend theſe harrows be- 
cauſe they were invented by myſelf; for 
J have no intereſt in this, but a good deal 
of trouble, ſuperintending the making of 
them for many gentlemen who have been 
convinced of their utility. 

Wich reſpect to the management of my 


highland farm, 1 have nothing worth no- 


tice to mention. On my arable or corn 
land, which has been all limed, I ſow 
moltly oats; and either ſow it off with 
the ſecond crop, or fallow the third year, 
On my fallow grow turnip, which is eat 
off with the ſheep at this ſeaſon of the 
year. The barley, on this high land, is 
generally but a very light crop, ſo that 1 
ſeldom ſow above fix acres out of a hun- 
dred, which I kept in tillage. The oat- 
crop, when it is got down without ſhaking, 
yields five bolls per acre, Of the quantity 
| I in 
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in tillage, a fourth is laid down in graſs 
yearly; which pays very well; as the 
graſs upon this (and I believe upon all 
other new land) keeps more ſtock when 


young than it does when it is older. The 


ſoil of this farm is a very ſharp gravel. I 
fold my ſheep all the ſummer upon ley 
that has never been limed. All the folds 
that are dunged before Lammas, I im- 
mediately plough; and after one furrow 
only, I ſow turnip; and always have them 
very good. This I reckon to be a good 
diſcovery. 

The kind of ſheep I keep are the very 
beſt of Lammermoor, without mixture, 
I have nothing but a breeding-flock of 
ewes. The lambs that I intend for hog- 
ging, in order to keep up the*ſtock, are 
marked early in the ſummer ; the other 
lambs I fell fat at about five ſhillings a- 
head, However, I find, that I cannot 
get my lambs true fat in ſeaſon; have 
therefore now reſolved to hog my lambs, 


and ſell what hogs are to ſpare yearly- in 


ſpring, And in order ſtill to better my 
breed, I have this year got tups of the 
Bakewell kind; at which ſome of my 


neighbours are ſneering very much. I 
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ſmear greatly lighter than moſt of my 
neighbours. My common mixture is one 
firkin of butter to fix pints of tar. There 
never was half of this quantity of butter 
uſed on this farm till poſſeſſed it. 1 
ſold my wool laſt year at twelve ſhillings 
and ſixpence per ſtone. At firſt I got on- 
ly eight ſhillings. I competed for the 
premium given by- the Truſtees, in ſum- 
mer 1774 and 1775. I got the ſecond; 
and looked on myſelf as not having got 
Juſtice, becauſe I did not get the firſt; 
for the judges of the wool declared, that 
my wool was the beſt clothing-wool : but 
another parcel, which was of the long 
kind, was declared to be intitled to the 
higheſt premium, becauſe it would ſell 
deareſt in a market. I did intend (and 
hurry of buſineſs only prevented me) to 
apply to the Board of Truſtees to have 
this fimple queſtion determined, namely, 
Whether is the beſt wool, or the wool 
that ſells deareſt in a market, intitled to 
the premium? Till I get this queſtion 
anſwered, I do not intend to compete a- 
gain, notwithſtanding I was almoſt aſſu- 
red, that I would have got the higheſt 
premium laſt year, It is perhaps worth 
while to remark here, that I was aſſured, 
that 
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that my wool would ſell deareſt in any 
markets except thoſe of this country. An- 
other obſervation I have to make is, that 
I think the Truſtees, by their regulations 
for awarding this premium, do not give 
all the encouragement rhey may. They 
have hitherto declared, that no perſon 
who has, in former years, gained any of 
the premiums three times, will be intitled 
to compete, Would it not be better to 
allow the perſon who may have got the 
loweſt premium three years, {till to com- 
pete for the. higheſt, or next higheſt ; 
and the perſon who has got the ſecond 
premium, to compete for the higheſt ? 
I beg that you will acquaint the Truſtees 
of this obſervation, and let me know 
their anſwer to it. 

With regard to the profits of my bigh- 
land farm, they are eaſily reckoned; and, 
at an average, have been for theſe 5 
years, which time 1 have poſſeſſed it, as 
under. The farm conſiſts of 430 acres, 
thirty of which are moor; 100 meadow, 


and braes, that cannot be ploughed. The 


remaining 300 acres are made up of 100 
old outfield ley, and 200 limed. Of the 
laſt J have 100 acres in tillage, and keep 
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beſide twelve ſcore of ewes, and four 


ſcore hogs, which get the tup when wy 
are gimmers. I fell yearly, 


Eight ſcore lambs at 5s. L. 40 o 


0 

Four ſcore ewes at 12s, 6d. 50 © © 
Three packs of wool, - 24 o o 
I ſummer ten nolt, - ; 999%," tip 


And winter ten oxen of the 
long-horned kind, + WS 220.00. 
Sell 150 bolls of corn, +- 67 10 0 


L. 191 10 © 


Expences of ſmear- 
M0": B 


Ditto of harveſt, 10 © © 
Smith and wright 

accounts, = V7" 00 
Rent, — 035-00 
Working hay, and 
cleaning turnips, 


building folds, 
&c, ”- 5 939 0 
— — 160 o 0 


— 


Profits, L. 31 10 0 


N. B. 
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N. B. The other expences attending the 
farm are e with _— | 


1 have now, I think, axiflvered all your 
letter. With regard to my improvements 
of huſbandry- utenſils, I cannot give you 
any particular account; becauſe I am juſt 
now buſy, at my leiſure-hours, in noting 
the mechanical principles of all our in- 
ſtruments of conſequence, from which I 
deduce certain rules for the improvement 
of them, Theſe I intend, if I meet with 
proper aſſiſtance, to publiſh ſome time or 
other; but I cannot promiſe it ſoon, be- 
cauſe the apparatus which I am prepa- 
ring for experiments and demonſtrations, 
is expenſive, and can only be acquired, by 
a farmer of a ſmall ſtock, and poſſeſſed 
of a dear farm, ſlowly. If you need any 
other explication of what I have here 
wrote, I ſhall readily give it you. In the 
mean time I am,” &c. 


HaviNnG aſked an explanation of ſome 
difficulties that occurred to me on reading 
the foregoing letter, Mr Low favoured 
me with a ſecond, which I here inſert, 
Y1z, | 
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Moadend, Epos ia 1777: 
| 8 I R, 

I received yours of the gth current; 
and obſerve, that you want a farther ex- 
plication of ſome things relative to my 


farming. This I ſhall give you with plea- 


ſure.— In anſwer to your firſt difficulty, 
pleaſe- obſerve, that the farm, when Mr 
Gavin began to improve it, was almoſt 
over-run with broom and whins. Theſe 
were totally taken out by the root, then 
the ground was ploughed early in winter, 
it was again croſs-ploughed in the ſpring, 
then broke with a large harrow, and 
ploughed till the old ridges were level, 
and ſtraighted into fifteen feet breadth; 
and after being once or twice gathered, 
according to the wetneſs of the land, it 
was limed at the rate of fifty bolls ſhells 
to the Engliſh acre, then harrowed about 
the latter end of Auguſt, and in October 
I gave it the laſt furrow, and ſowed oats 
in ſpring. 7 5 | 

The ſoil is all inclined to a gravel, tho' 
moſt of it 1s wet, and has a mixture of 
clay, of the ſame ſort with the infield, 
which is cultivated for wheat, &c, ac- 


cording to the ſyſtem 1 explained to you 
in 
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in my former letter. This being the ſtate 


of the ſoil, you will readily allow, that 


after five, fix, ſeven, and ſometimes eight 
ploughings, it would be thoroughly bro- 
ken, and prepared for the lime. The lime 
alſo was well incorporated with the ſoil 


before the ſeed was ſown, which always 


inſured the crop: and this accounts for 
the firſt crop being the beſt. Indeed, when 
a bad ſeaſon prevented the lime from be- 
ing got forward in time to be laid on, 
and finiſhed, as juſt now mentioned, the 
crop was never ſo good by a fourth at 
leaſt. 

I obſerve, that you think four pounds 
of red clover to the acre rather a ſmall 
quantity to produce ſuch a crop of hay 
as I ſtated in my former letter; I can aſ- 
ſure you, that when the ſeed is good it 
will make a very good mixture for hay; 


perhaps the plant thrives better when 


ſown thin than when ſown thick. Be this 
as it will, the farmers near Berwick have 
greatly reduced the quantity of clover- 
ſeed they ſow on an acre; and they tell 
me, that they find no difference in their 
crop of hay, 


I do not pretend to account for the ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs I always have had by ſowing clover, 
and other graſs-ſeeds, along with my. 
wheat; but do aſſure you of the fact, as 
I ſtated it in my former letter. One fact 


more I will condeſcend upon, to confirm 


_ what I ſaid reſpecting the crop of hay 
after wheat. It is this : Several ridges of 
wheat, ſometimes, I have found unwor- 
thy to let ſtand for a crop. Theſe I have 
ploughed up in the ſpring, and ſowed 
with barley and graſs-ſeeds. I always ob- 
ſerved leſs clover in the laſt than among 
the wheat, and more ryegraſs, although 
both were ſown with equal quantities by 
my own hand. The reaſons I aſlign are, 
that the winter froſt and rain ſmooth 
and make the ſurface fine, and, at the 
ſame time, conſolidates the ſoil, which 
was much opened by the frequent plough- 
ings, and quantity of manure given. 
Hence 1 reckon this a fituation more 
friendly to graſs-ſeeds ; which being ſown 
at a proper time in the ſpring, it ſprings 
up vigorouſly ; and the young graſs is 
protected from injury, by the forward- 
neſs of the wheat, from a cold or drough- 
ty ſeaſon, The dews alſo, if any fall, are 
ſcreened from being ſuddenly dried up. 

2 | * | But, 
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But, in the other caſe, graſs- ſeeds ſowed 
along with barley, the mould then being 
coarſer and full of pores, the tender roots 
of graſs are much expoſed to ſuffering 
from drought, which generally ſets in at 
that ſeaſon in this part of the country; 
and even in a moderate drought, the ſur- 
face of barley-land being open, will ſoon 
dry to a conſiderable depth when the ſur- 
face of the other is abundantly moiſt, 
Rolling the ground might prevent the 
bad effects of drought after the barley and 
graſs-ſeeds are ſown, but not effectually in 
all ſeaſons. 

My general practice is, to lay lime upon 
the fallowed field; ſo that ſome of my 
land has been now three times limed. 
cannot agree, that lime laid on 
ground the ſecond or third time, does no 
good, though I have often heard the fact 
aſſerted. At the ſame time I think, that 
I am convinced, from experience, that 
the effects are not equally advantageous 
from a ſecond or third liming as the firſt. 
Indeed, the quantity given the ſecond or 
third time is leſs, hence allo the effect 
may leſſen. Our neighbours in Northum- 
berland fallow every third year, and lime 

Vor. II. R r as 
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as often.” They, in general, laugh at us 


for ſaying, that it does not ſo much good 
after the firſt, Bur ſome of the knowing- 
ones among them allow, that the ſecond, 
third, or fourth limings, do not add much 
to the crops of corn, but anſwer by nes! 
well when laid on graſs, _ 

When I ſaid 600 load of clay or rock- 
marl to one acre, I meant of a two-horſe 
cart; which quantity we reckoned, in 
general, equal to 400 wain- load, the 
wain drawn by two oxen and two horſes. 
When the pit is in the field, or near it, 
twenty load for each cart was the ſtatute- 
yoking, and two ſuch yokings the day's 
work; ſo that the expence for marling 


ten acre of land is, in general, as un- 


der. 


Three carts, rated with the 
drivers at 3s. 4d. per day 


each, — L. o 10 o 

Two men to fill, and one to 
pick, each 18. per day,; o 3 0 
One man to ſpread, = 8 
ö L. o 14 o 


O © 


Driving of ſaid fifty bolls of 
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Hence one day's expence is fourteen 
ſhillings; for which 120 load is laid on 
the land; therefore ten acres, requiring 
fifty days work at the ſame rate, amounts 
to L. 35 Sterling. Which is the expence 
of marling ten acre in a ſufficient man- 
ner. 


The expence of liming ten acre 
in this pariſh, is fifty bolls 
lime-ſhells at 6d. L. 1 5 o 


{hells, - — 2 10 
Spreading of ditto, i= 9- 


W O' 


Expences of liming one acre, L. 3 17 6 


Therefore ten acres will coſt I.. 38, 15s, 
Sterling. 


By this ſhort ſtate, I'mean to ſhew you 
the reaſons that I apprehend are to be 
given, why improving by marl 1s neglect- 
ed; when, by the above ſtate, marling is 
cheaper than lime; but to thoſe that are 
two or three miles nearer the lime, it will 
be at par, It is, that three carts employ- 
ed per day to carry lime will do ten acres 

Ke . 
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in thirty-four days, whereas it requires 
fifty days to marl that quantity, Obſerve 
the reaſon now: Is it not in ſaving of 
time, while the farmer gets ſooner over 
his farm, with the ſame ſtrength ? which 
is a very material conſideration, as an o- 
verſtock of cattle and ſervants: run faſt a- 
way with the profit. If longer tacks were 
given, I doubt not but the improving by 
marl would ſoon be introduced again: but 


while theſe are reſtricted to twenty-one 


years, I believe the farmer will find his 
account in continuing to lime in place of 
marl ; becauſe the former gives the quick» 
eſt returns; and the tenant has little en- 
couragement to look far forward. 

With reſpect to your query relative to 
rhe long-horned cattle, I do think, that 
they are eaſier maintained, and thrive bet- 
ter on coarſer food, than the ſhort-horned 
cattle of the fame weight, and will do 
more work than heavier cattle; becauſe 
they exert themſelves more in the draught, 
and hold out longer than the other kind. 
You'll hardly find fhort-horned cattle, of 
the ſame ſize with the long-horned, that 
will be of the ſame weight: therefore, the 
greater weight in the leaſt room, the bet- 


tor, 
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ter, The hides of long-horned cattle are 
of more value than thoſe of the ſhort- 
horned kind. —When I ſpeak of the Eng- 
liſh plough being the beſt I ever ſaw, I 
mean the plough to which the chain has 
been added, which I have improved ; but 
| do not mean the chain-plough. The 
chain is but a new addition to that plough, 
both in England and here. James Small, 
at Blacketer Mount, I believe, has the me- 
rit of introducing that plough into this 
country, with the addition of the chain, 
if in it there is any merit. 

I obſerve what you ſay relative to Bake- 
well's breed of ſheep, and believe it to be 
juſt, Although 1 mentioned, that I have 
got tups of that kind, yet they are not full 
blood: ſo that I have the leſs to fear. 

I never ſaw any of Mr Pringle's or Mr 
Robſon's breed; but I believe my own - 
are but very little worſe. I am led to this 
belief, becauſe I ſell nearly at the ſame 
prices they do. 

A firkin of butter, and fix pints of tar, 
well mixed together, is ſufficient to ſmear 
100 ſheep, even in my high moor farm ; 
and I never uſe more; but, on the con- 

trary, 
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trary, Lantend to ſmear lighter, I am," 


- Kc. 


IT x eſtate of Nisbet . has been greatly 
improved of late years. The incloſur 
were begun and far, advanced by John 
Carre, Eſq; of Niſbet. His ſon Lord Niſhet, 
2 judge in the court of ſeſſion, was a great 

improver, and improved in the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial way, by marl. The eſtate is now 
moſtly in the hands of tenants who pay a 
much higher rent than formerly; and, in 
all appearance, no more than in propor- 
tion to the value of the land. 


Thomas Hudd poſſeſſes Rimmerg hame 
Mains, a farm of 700 acres. At his entry, 
ten years ago, it was in bad order, divi- 
ded into infield and outfield, according to 
the ſlovenly practice of that country. The 
infield is a mixture of clay; but not ſtiff. 
The outfield is of a mooriſh quality, ſoft 
and ſpungy, upon a till bottom, the rent 
ten ſhillings per acre. His Jandlord, Mr 
Swinton of Manderſton, encouraged him, 
by building a good farm-houſe, with 
ſuitable offices, and by incloſing with ditch 
and hedge from forty to a hundred and 
twenty 


l 
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twenty acres; the latter intended for a 
ſheep- walk. Mr Hudd aflifted alſo in 
theſe branches of improvement. He be- 
gun with the beſt land; which was im- 
mediately laid out in Leads for feeding the 
labouring cattle. His firſt great attempt 
was, to fallow ſeventy acres ; during 
which | operation the ridges were levelled, 
ftraighted, and made twelve feet broad. 
Dung was given, and forty bolls of ſhell- 
lime per acre. The crops were, oats, 
peaſe, barley, and graſs-ſeeds, The corn- 
crops good; one crop of hay, and after- 


ward paſture. He has frequently made 


graſs-ſeeds ſucceed the fallow. In this 
method he has increafed his fallow year 
by year. His lateſt fallow was ninety a- 
eres; upon the drieſt part of which he 
has turnip broadcaſt, for cows, cattle, and 
ſheep; takes crops as before mentioned, 
and then ſurrenders to graſs. 

The laſt part of his outfield is now ſown 
with graſs-feeds; and when it comes to be 
opened again for corn, the diſtinction be- 
twixt outfield and infield will ceaſe. Af- 
ter breaking up, his plan is to take two 
ſucceſſive crops of oats, then fallow, to 
which he gives all his dung, and twenty- 

five 
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five bolls ſhell- lime per acre ;, 50 ſows 
barley and graſs-ſeeds ; and ſo forth, He 
is to keep Foo acres conſtantly ; in graſs, 
and 200 in corn; which, is under a third 
in tillage. This is doing great juſtice to 
the farm; and will in time be found ad- 
vantageous to himſelf. 

He uſes both oxen and 8 The 
oxen anſwer well in any ſort of draught, 
two commonly in the plough, and four 
in heavy ground. He harrows alſo with 
oxen as commodioully : as, with horles. 
The graſing with ſheep and cattle is 
conducted with great judgement, I was 
not. in a ſingle field but where the paſture 
was ſo rough that it might have been 
mowed. This gives a choice to the. cattle 
of the plants they like beſt; , which is the 
great ſecret of feeding. This, with a pro- 


per choice of ſheep and cattle, cannot fail of 


ſucceſs. In one field I ſaw forty very fine 
bullocks preparing for the market, partly 
ſhort-horned, and partly of the Lancaſter 
breed. Two graſiers from England came 
to purchaſe bullocks, and were allowed 
to ſelect twenty, of which there were only 
three Lancaſter. This ſhows the prefe- 
rence given to the ſhort-horned kind. One 

| I inſtance 
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inſtance I heard of the profit of feeding 
highland ſtots. Six were purchaſed - Ja- 
nuary 1775, at two guineas and a half per 
piece, and 'kept on the foggage and in the 
ſtraw-yard till ſpring. - They were then 
ſent to a hill-farm, where they paſſed the 
ſummer, upon rank coarſe graſs; and, in 
October, were brought back to the low 
farm, wintered in the ſtraw-yard, and 
got a few turnip, In April they were put 
upon early graſs, and ſold in July for eight 
pounds the piece. Breeding is no part of 
Mr Hudd's plan. He buys from one 
year old to three; but avoids the large 
ſize, becauſe all his young ſtock go on his 
hill-paſture in ſummer, and are only 
brought to the low farm in winter. When 


his bullocks are of proper age for work, he 


ploughs them, and keeps a double ſtock 


for that purpgſe, by which they are al- 
ways in good order, and ready for the 


market, Thus the one farm 1s wiſely 


made ſubſervient to the other. 
Mr Hudd has got a Lammermoor farm 


for ſheep. His method of improvement 


deſerves particular notice. His ſtock on 
it was the ſmall breed of the country, 
coarſe in the wool, ſmeared with one pint 

Vol. II. 8 1 of 
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of tar and two pounds butter, laid very 
heavy, in the ſhepberd's phraſe. 'Mr Hudd 
ſet about mending his flock and their 
wool. He mixed one pint of tar with 
five pounds of butter, and ſmeared lightly, 
The wool is improved to two ſhillings and 
ſixpence per ſtone, and is rather in great- 
er quantity than formerly. He then 
thought of improving the breed. He pro- 
cured the very beſt rams in the neigh- 
bourhood, for a croſs. breed with his own 
ſheep. One was of the Bakewell kind, to 
which at firſt he ſent no more but ten ewes, 
From this half-breed, one or two of the 
beſt male lambs were feleQed, which in 
time were admitted to twenty of his beſt 
ewes. He proceeds thus gradually to bet- 
ter and better, hoping always that this 

breed will be hardy enough for his moor- 
farm. As a further improvement, his 
ewes are never milked; and his caſt ewes 
are thereby ſo much the ſooner ready for 
the market. 


Improvements are going on with a ra- 
pid pace in this part of the country. I 
| eannot ſtop at every inſtance of good huſ- 
bandry, I ſhall only mention one, Fo/eph 

i Tod 
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Tod, from the county of Durham, poſſeſſes 
the farm of Whitelaw, of about fix hun- 
dred acres, the greater part incloſed. The 
ſoil is moſtly moor, ſome parts very mean. 
This part he began with, as yielding leaſt, 
has ſtraighted the ridges ſo far as he has 
gone, and made them up into nine-feet 
ridges. Lime and dung are the ma- 
nure he has hitherto uſed, though ſhell- 
marl is at hand. He prepares the ground 
with turnip and fallow. Every part of his 


crop is oats; the next, barley and graſs- 
ſeeds; ten pounds white clover, {ix pounds 
ribbed graſs, one buſhel ryegraſs, intend- 
ed for ſheep; and when the whole of the 
mooriſh part is thus improved, Mr Tod 
purpoſes a large flock of ſheep. The in- 
field, though in bad order, is carried on 
without attempting to alter ridges, or to 
lay off for graſs. This is reſerved till the 
other parts be finiſhed, 

Mr Tod is ſolicitous to rear a W breed 
of ſheep. | His ewe-hogs draw fourteen 
ſhillings per piece, and his wedder-hogs 
ſell in Yorkſhire at ſeventeen, Three 
fleeces make a ſtone, or twenty-four 
pounds Engliſh, which draw ſixteen ſhil- 

8 1 2 lings 


work ſhows a ſkilful operator. The firſt _- 
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lings per ſtone. The ſheep fed on turnip, 
will weigh from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight pounds Engliſh per quarter, His 
cattle are ſhort-horned, of the Holderneſs 


kind. They are croſſed with the beſt 


breed of this country, and the offspring 
is remarkably good. He breeds about 

one dozen yearly; and at four years 
old ſells for nine or ten pounds. When 
fattened, they weigh ſeventy or ny 
ſtone Engliſh. 


- * 5 John Stewart of Allanbank, 1n a long 
courſe of huſbandry, has improved his 
eſtate to a very high degree. He ſpares 
no coſt in accommodating his tenants with 
good houſes, &c. It would be endleſs to 
go into particulars, 

A great ſpirit for improvement appears 
every where hereabout, and the tenants 
are all enterpriſing, I heartily wiſh them 
ſucceſs. But with reſpect to the mooriſh 
ground, I cannot be perfectly . eaſy. 
Would it not do better to employ ſome of 
theſe grounds upon planting, which would 
be a ſolid improvement, and no chance of 


failing ; eſpecially in a country where coal 
is dear, and timber ſcarce ? 


I 
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J ͤmuſt not ſtop at Mr Ker of Broad- 
meadows ; for though his culture be ac- 


cording to art, yet it is no better than 
many mentioned above. 


PROCEEDING towards Berwick, the ſoil 
is excellent, and in my road I ſaw many 
farm-houſes newly erected. It was plea- 
ſant to obſerve ſo many marks of real im- 
provement, and of the wealth that ap- 
peared in conſequence of it. 1 but juſt 
ſtopped to admire the young hedges rear- 
ed by Mr Home of Paxton. One field in 
fallow was neatly dreſſed ; two horſes in 


the plough without a driver. Another 
field with the ſecond growth of red clover, 


excellent. A third with a growing crop 


of barley, than which I have not ſeen a 
richer. It was after fallow and lime; but 
without dung. The year preceding the 
fallow, it bore a crop of tares. Mr Home, 
it would appear, regards a very import- 
ant leſſon in huſbandry, which is, never 
to run out the ground before a fallow ; 
for if land be once run out, a ſingle fal- 
low is not ſufficient to reſtore it. 
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I returned by the way of Fi/hwick, on 
the eſtate of Blackadder, to which 1 was 


drawn by the voice of the country, in 
praiſe of the vaſt improvements made on 
that farm by George Logan the tenant, This 
farm contains about 1400 acres, plea- 
fantly ſituated on the banks of the Tweed, 
about fix miles above Berwick; to which 
he ſends corn by water, and brings back 


dung. The rent is ſeven hundred and 


fifty-one pounds yearly. | 

The ſoil is variable, clay of different 
qualities, a light lively ſoil, and a mooriſſi 
ſoil that formerly bore nothing but heath 
and whins. Tt is all now: incloſed 'with 
ditch and hedge, ſome of the fences faced 
with ſtone to defend the young thorns 
from ſheep. The incloſures vary. between 
forty and ſeventy acres, the laſt with a 
view to a flock of ſheep. | 

Mr Logan moſt obligingly: led me 
through his farm. It has been all once 
dreſſed by fallow, lime, and dung, tur- 
nip, graſs· ſeeds for paſture, in order at a 
proper ance of time to give it a ſe- 
cond dreſſing. Mr Logan heſitates not to 
lime a ſecond time, and even a third 


time, to the extent of twenty-five bolls of 
1 
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ſhells to an acre; and he has had expe- 
rience of the ſucceſs, He is ſparing of 
ſowing wheat, as unfavourable to the ſoil. 
His ordinary rotation 1s, barley, peaſe, 
oats, and dreſſing again. But when this 
ſoft land is intended for graſs, he takes 
wheat after fallow, which. conſolidates the 
ſoil; and upon the wheat he ſows graſs- 
ſeeds in ſpring: they are the leſs apt to 
ſuffer by the ſeverity of the weather. 

In managing his beſt ſoil, he takes 
wheat after fallow and dung. In ſpring, 
ſows red clover among the wheat, furrows 
it, and even rolls ſometimes. The crop 
of hay 1s good, the ſecond growth 1s cut 
for green food, the next year paſtured; 
then ſucceed peaſe, barley, vats, and 
dreſſes again. 

He drefles and dungs for turnip, which 
are well hoed. Oats are taken on that 
part of the field firſt cleared of turnip, 


e barley on the laſt cleared. Peaſe ſucceed, 
* then barley, and dreſſes again. All theſe * 
2 crops are in general very good. 1 
S When graſs-ſeeds are to be ſowed upon 1 
0 ſtrong land, Mr Logan reverſes his me- 9 
d thod. He prefers barley after the fallow, | y 
f my with it ſows of grais-ſeeds nine pounds 4 
3 red ji 
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red clover, twelve of white, ten of ribbed 
graſs, and one buſhel of ryegraſs. This 
is intended for hay; but his graſs- ſeeds 


with wheat, or ſoft mooriſh ſoil, is four 


pounds red clover, ten pounds white, ten 
pounds ribbed graſs, one and a half bu- 
ſhel ryegraſs, becauſe N is to enſue, 
not hay. 

80 much does this eminent improver 
believe in dung, ' eſpecially on a mean ſoil, 
that he conſumes all his hay in the farm. 

I was conducted to fee a comparative 
trial between upland hay- ſeed and rye- 
graſs- ſeed. They were both ſowed at the 
ſame time on alternate ridges. The rye- 
graſs was greatly preferable, and had 
been fo from the beginning, This experi- 
ment has weaned Mr Logan from the ſeed 
of upland hay. 

Mr Logan takes great care of the breed 
of his ſheep, crofling it frequently with 
the beſt rams and ewes he can find. His 
ewes, when fat, will weigh twenty-five 
pounds Engliſh per quarter. He ſells his 
wedders about thirty ſhillings per piece 
before the ſecond fleece is cut. The firſt 
fleece gives four ſhillings, which anſwers 


to ſirteen ſhillings per ſtone. Old ewes 


2 are 
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are kept back from the ram till about 
Chriſtmas, are fed on turnip, and ſold in 
March from thirty to thirty-three ſhil- 
lings. £ | 

Mr Logan's marks of a good ſheep are, 
that the wool be cloſe at top, and equally 
broad as at bottom, of an equal ſurface, 
that doth not ſhed, nor hang downward, 
even when wet with rain. The body 
ſhould be round, the back broad, the 
ſhoulders full, and the fore-quarter as 
heavy as the hind, the thighs plump, and 
the legs ſhort, He ſmears from thirty to 


forty of his ewes. and hogs with one cho- 


pin of tar, and fix pounds butter, Engliſh 
weight, This is very light fmearing, but 
is found to improve the wool. He ſtudies 
to paſture light; being ſenſible, that a 
flock of ſheep runs great hazard when 
pinched for food. 
His horned cattle are not very large, 
but extremely handſome, weighing ſixty 
or ſeventy ſtones Engliſh, At four years 
old, they commonly give from twelve to 
fourteen pounds Sterling. Thoſe of five 
years get turnip, and fell in March for 
feventeen pounds. His properties of a 
cow to breed from, are, a ſmall head, at 
Vol. II. Tt the 
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the muzzle particularly, fine clean ſmall 
horns, thin neck, deep before, round bo- 
dy, and broad rib, wide over the huckle- 
bone, and wide behind, ſhort legs, and 
wide between the fore- legs. He is care- 
ful about the kind; for however ſhapely 
a breeding cow may be, yet if ſhe be not 
of a good kind, there is no. certainty a- 
bout her offspring. His properties of a 
cow for milk are different; a thin fine 
ſkin, a ſmall neck, large veins along her 
belly, a large veſſel, ſmall: teats, round 
bodied ; the other properties the ſame as 
before. | 
Ihe turnip are ad to a graſs- field 
for the ſheep. - The calves go in the ſame 
field, and are taught by the ſheep to 
eat turnip. This is a ſaving ſcheme, as 
the calves pick up what is left by the 
ſheep. The calves thrive vaſtly by this 
method of feeding, there being always 
plenty of foggage. In this way it is dif- 
ficult to ſet a price on the acre of turnip; 
but Mr Logan is of opinion, that by the 
great increaſe of turnip, an acre, former- 
ty worth four pounds, will not now bring 
above forty ſhillings. 
No cattle, young or ald, are put to graſs 
till 
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till there be a full bite for them. They 
fatten ſbon by this means. On the con- 


trary, when the graſs is once eat bare, 


and the roots expoſed to cold, it makes 
ou little 1 all the ſeaſon after. 


ems ene at Ladykirk; a ſpirited old 
n, began early to improve. I was con- 
duced to a farm. of his, occupied by one 
of his ſons. The culture and crop were 
both of them good. The young man 
promiſed to give me his method in wri- 
ting, which is given in the two following 
letters * was ſo obliging as to write to 


= Ti. Sp 


me, 


» *-Ladykirk, November 11. 1776. 
SIR, 

The farm of Shiels, which I carried you 
through, when I had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you here, is a very indifferent quality 
of land; a good deal of it is a moorith 
ſoil, other parts a pretty deep loam, but 
none of it will ſtand cropping in the com- 
mon way, which I experienced ſome years 
ago, nothing to my profit, I altered my 
plan of management; and, in place of 


four crops, I take only two; and upon 
1 the 
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the beſt of the land, I do not exceed three, 
After manuring my field with lime and 
dung, 1 dreſs it as well as poſſible in the 
months of May and June; I ſow it with 
turnips, keep them as clean as I can, 
This crop, upon that ſort of land, is pre- 
ferable to a thorough fallow, After the 
turnips, I ſow oats, which ſeldom fail to 
be exceeding good, and then I ſow bar- 
ley and clover. I take one crop of hay, 
ſometimes two, juſt as conveniency an- 
fwers.” After eating the fog with ſheep, 
I plough it, and ſow it with oats; next 
year I dung it, and dreſs it well for tur- 


nip; I apply not dung and lime together, 


but every other time the field is in tur- 
-nips. By this method, I find my land al- 
ways in good order, and one crop better 
than two were formerly, Should bad 
ſeaſons, or any other cauſe, occaſion any 
& my crops to fail, and leave the field in 
bad order, which you know a bad crop 
will do, I dreſs it for turnips next year; 
or if that cannot be overtaken, I fallow 
zit. There is one general rule I obſerve in 
farming, which is, never to ſow a field un- 
Teſs it is in order to produce a good crop. 
If this rule were generally practiſed, it 
| | would 
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would tend much to the profit of the 


farmer, and give the landlords leſs trouble 
in binding them ſo ſtrictly in their leaſes, 
My father's farm at Ladykirk differs 


much from Shiels. It is a ſtrong land, 


adapted for wheat, peaſe, beans, &c. It 
will grow barley too when in good order. 
Here wheat is ſown upon the fallow; 
after the wheat we ſow peaſe or beans, 
then barley and clover; fallow after the 
clover, then wheat, after that 'peaſe, fal- 
low after the peaſe. By this means, you 
will obſerve we loſe the oat-crop; which, 
upon the whole, is a profit; as by fallow- 
ing after the green crops, viz. peaſe or 
clover, the land is put in far higher con- 
dition than if oats had been taken, and 
will produce a great deal more wheat. 
This plan 1s not obſerved by every farmer 


here; and whether it is a good one, or 


not, I leave you to judge. All I can ſay 
is, that our ſtack-yards have increaſed 


conſiderably, and our fields look much 


better, by following it. 

Wich reſpect to improvement of ſheep; 
we buy, without regarding price, the beſt 
tups we can find. Although a flock of ewes 
ſhould not be of the belt kind, by con- 

tinuing 
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tinuing to procure good tups, the whole 
in a few years will be wonderfully advan- 
ced; I will be glad to ſee every ſcheme 
put in execution that tends to Nene _ 
1 am, wr __ | _ 


d 200 + Ladyhirk, December 20. 1776. 
81 Bp. £0942 

1 received your letter of hs i8th No- 
 vember, and obſerve what you ſay. Iwill 

endeavour to anſwer your 1 as diſ- 

es as poſſible. | 

© I ſow my turnips broadcaſt, or in drills, 
as the condition of the field anſwers. 
When in drills, I put the dung into the 
furrows ; which makes it go farther than 
when it is ſpread over the ſurface. 

1 commonly conſume my rurnips with 
ſheep : which 1s one reaſon for holding a 
crop of turnips upon light land to be pre- 
ferable to fallow : the ſheep treading on 
the land, make it more ſolid, and not fo 
apt to throw out the grain as fallow land 
is. I cannot pretend to ſay, whether moſt 
profit may ariſe from ſheep or cattle, .as [ 
never practiſed feeding cattle, I think 
ſheep the moſt certain, and of moſt bene- 


fit to the land. —1 gencrally lay about fixty 
bolls 
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bolls lime on a Scotch acre. The dung I 


 make-goes as far as, poſſible: a light dung- 
ing will, make a turnip-crop, when the 


land is properly drefled ; and the ſheep 
add to it next ſeaſon, while they are eat- 
ing turnips. 

My reaſon for ſowing oats after turnips 


is, that for five or fix years I ſowed bar- 


ley, and never had a good crop: I may 


ſay, I always had a bad one. This may 


be owing to the difference of the ſoil from 
that in your neighbourhood, When 1I 
ſowed oats, I ſeldom failed having a very 
good crop, and as good barley after them. 
It anſwers my plan too, of ſowing clover 
with the barley-crop, as it is thought 
more ſuitable to ſow up with barley than 
oats. 

After my clover fog is fully eat with 
the ſheep, 1 plough it; and upon that 


furrow | ſow oats; | then give from four 


to five firlots to an acre, I commonly reap 
from ten to twelve bolls. 
The ſecond time my field is in turnips, 
I uſe dung without lime. I find my crop 
as good as when the field was done with 
lime and dung together. The reaſon that 
| intermit the lime is, that the lime that 
6d 121 
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'was given to the former turnip-crop is not 
fully exhauſted, and by the application of 

dung the field is again very fit for two 
| crops of corn, and a clover- crop. 

In Ladykirk farm the dung is laid upon 
the fallow, from fifty to ſixty loads per a- 
cre, or thereby. About two and a half 
firlots wheat are ſown on an acre, and at 
an average ſeven bolls produced, ſome- 
times more. Beans are ſown broadcaſt, 
Three, ſometimes four, ploughings are 


given to the barley ; about three and a 


half firlots to the acre ſown ; from eight 
to ten bolls produce ; es twenty-two 
pounds clover- ſeed to an acre. We con- 
ſume our hay with our ſheep and cattle in 
winter : the ſecond crop in the ſame man- 
ner when taken; but moſtly we eat the 
fog of the firſt crop with ſheep on the 
ground, The reaſon for fallowing after 
clover is, to improve the old land that had 
been tired out with cropping, and not 
convenient to let lie in graſs. The land is 
fallowed the ſummer after it has been in 
clover, not immediately after the hay- 
crop is cut. Dung is laid upon this fal- 
low for wheat; the fallow for peaſe is al- 


ſo dunged, I have no doubt, but oats 
1 | would 
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would ſucceed very well in place of peaſe; 
but that crop after wheat is looked upon 
to be ſcourging, and we have not prac- 
tiſed it, 

The land laid down for paſture is ſown 
with about twenty pounds white clover to 
an acre, beſide a quantity of hay- ſeed. 


We breed a few black cattle: we feed our 
calves the firſt winter with — after 


that they get ſtraw with a little hay in 
winter. We {ſell the oxen four or five 
years old, about the Whitſunday, from 
eight to ten pounds each. We plough the 


light lands with a pair of horſes : 1 have 


wrought oxen alone in a plough ; but I 
think it a flow draught, though it is ſtill 
practiſed in this neighbourhood. I am,” 
CC, | 


Mr John Hunter at Kirſel, the Prince of 
Farmers. In what part of Britain have 
not his improvements made a figure ? a 
particular account therefore is unneceilary. 
I ſhall confine myſelf to a general view. 
Mr Hunter goes before any other farmer 
in accommodating his management to the 
changes of the markets. He found at firſt 
great advantage in ſtall- feeding oxen with 


Vor. II. Uu turnip. 
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turnip. When he found the market over · 
ſtocked, he turned to fatten ſheep. At 
preſent, he keeps a very fine breeding 
ſtock of ſheep ; fattens off the old with 
turnip, and brings every kind early to 
market. The ſtock of ſheep he has on his 
farm is valuable; turnip in broadcaſt a 
great crop; ſpring-wheat excellent; bar- 
ley and oats fine ; paſture-graſs wok, and - 
in vaſt plenty; a magnificent ſtock of hay 
ſuitable to the extent of his farm ; dwel- 
ling-houſe and offices extremely commo- 
dious; implements of huſbandry of the 
very beſt kind, and in fine order ; a moſt 
complete ſtraw-yard for winterers: in 
ſhort, every thing in perfection. 

Lord Kames, on his Mere eſtate, led the 
way to all the modern improvements in 
that county. He was the firſt who dreſſed 
with turnip for feeding cattle, which 
mode 15 now ſpread far and wide : and, as 
far as I can learn, he was the firſt who 
cultivated potatoes with the plough, which 
in time has become a great bleſſing to 
Scotland : unleſs for that uſeful root, 
our ſcanty crops for ten years running 
muſt have in a meaſure depopulated this 
country. After improving this eſtate to 

the 
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the higheſt pitch, he ſold it, and employs 
his {kill and labour in improving another 
eſtate, where he can make a greater figure; 
and make more profit. 

Swinton is the beſt-incloſed eſtate in Ber- 
wickſhire, and the fences the fartheſt ad- 
vanced. They are kept in perfect order by 
the preſent proprietor, and are moſtly em- 
ployed in paſture. 

Mr Veiteh, tenant at Merſington, after 
having finiſhed his incloſures, deals deep- 
ly in graſs. The ſoil is excellent; and 
when he breaks up for corn, takes a ſuc- 
ceſſion of oats, ſpring-wheat, fallow, 
barley, and clover, which concludes the 
rotation, Now he enjoys beneficial re- 
turns from a farm well improved. 

The eſtate of Eccles has been long inclo- 
ſed, and the fences are kept in perfect re- 
pair by the proprietor Sir John Paterſon. 
What fields are in his own poſſeſſion are 
well dreſſed, the ridges laid out ſtraight, 


and the furrows cleared. Sir John has a 


breed of fine cattle. I was at a roup of 
his. A pair of ſteers three years old, of 
the Lancaſter kind, fold for eighteen 
pounds four ſhillings Sterling ; and two 
cows of the ſame kind gave each ſixteen 

Uu 2 guineas, 
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guineas. So much for faſhion and faney; 
for the purchaſers agreed, that they were 
not intrinſically worth that ſum. . 

The farm of Ednam was poſſeſſed by 
Robert Wood. His ſucceſsful improve- 
ments call on me to give a detail of them. 


The ſoil is good, generally a deep free 


mould, ſome parts inclining to clay, but 
not ſtubborn, ſome a ſoft puffy ſoil. It 
conſiſts of four hundred and fixty Engliſh 
acres, rented at two hundred and fixty 
pounds Sterling, upon which a graſſum of 
two hundred pounds was paid. His firſt 
labour was, to incloſe the whole with ditch 
and hedge into fields from thirty-ſix to 
| ſeventy acres, Lime was the great ſtimu- 
lus; for which one hundred and fifty 
pounds Sterling was laid out ſeveral years 
running, including carriage ; uſed always 
on fallow along . with dung, fifty bolls 
ſhell-lime per acre. The . crops were, 
wheat, peaſe, barley, and-graſs-ſeeds, fre- 
quently paſtured the very firſt crop; and 
when made into hay, there have been in- 
ſtances of four hundred ſtones taken from 
an acre: four pounds Sterling have been 
got for one cutting of an acre. Paſtured 
from fix to ten years, and broken up for 

| crops 
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crops of oats, barley, oats; then fallow 
on the ſtrong foil, and turnip on the light; 
then ſowed with barley and graſs-ſeeds. 
By this method of culture, Mr Wood drew 
a conſiderable ſam in the courſe of twenty- 
fire years; and after his death the farm 
was let, for behoof of his heirs, at three 
hundred and forty pounds yearly, during 
the remainder of the leaſe, which was ten 
years. Wins + % 8 „ 5 'A 

It would be unpardonable to omit the 
great improvements made by the. noted 
Mr: Dawſon, on the farm of Harpertoun, 


moſtly a thin clay on a gravel bottom, in- 
_ clining to moor; ſome parts gravel, and 


ſome ſandy; the contents fix hundred a- 
eres; the rent eighty- three pounds thir- 
teen ſhillings and four pence Sterling. Mr 
Dawſon, in repeated journeys to England, 
improved himſelf in practical huſbandry. 
He took a leaſe of this farm, incloſed 
the whole, dreſſed it by the beſt mode of 
tillage, improved the lighter ſoil by clay 
marl, and the ſtrong ſoil by rock marl, 
laying on four hundred cart-loads the a- 
cre, which was making a ſoil. Lime was 
given to other parts. After taking a few 
crops of corn, it was fallowed, and laid 

down 
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down with ' graſs-ſeeds into paſture, He 
took the farm of Frogden, where he now 
is, and ſet the farm of Harpertoun for 
ſeven years, the reſidue of his leaſe, for 
three hundred and thirty-one pounds fix 
ſhillings and eight pence Sterling yearly, 
to Mr Dickloa, another 1 n farm- 
er. 

Find time to call fas Wan 
Remflat, whoſe reputation ſtands high for 
good huſbandry and ingenious improve- 
ments. I deſired him, by a letter, to fa- 
vour the public with an account of his im- 
provements. His anſwer follows, 


BN Kemflat September 16. 1776. 
S 
I received your obliging bodies, and can- 
not make a more proper return to the ho- 
nour you do me, than by readily comply- 
ing with your requeſt, It 1s with pecu- 
liar pleaſure, that I ſee men of abilities 
employing their time and talents in col- 
lecting materials for a ſyſtem of experi- 
mental agriculture, which muſt prove the 
trueſt method of fixing the principles of 


that radical and moſt valuable ſcience, on 
the 
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the permanent foundation of truth and 
nature. 

My practice has not been long, nor my 
experience great; but ſuch improvements 
and obſervations as I have made are free- 
ly at your ſervice. wo 

About eight years ago I began on this 
farm. There was part of it incloſed, and 
I incloſed ſome part of it myſelf. The 
ſoil is various, conſiſting of gravel, ſand, 
ſome of it inclined to clay, and a conſi- 
derable part of it, to my loſs, is wet- 
tiſh, A part of it had been kept in til- 
lage for time immemorial, which went by 
the name of infield, and was generally 
dunged every five years ; the other part, 
namely the outfield, by far the greateſt, 
was wholly neglected, never received any 
dung, or other manure; but, after reſting 
five or fix years, was ploughed up for 
three or four years, and carried generally 
as many bad crops, by which its ſtrength 
was wholly exhauſted; and it was again 
left to reſt, | 

My farm was in this fituation when I 
entered upon it; and the method in which 


I proceeded was this: I cleaned the in- 


field land, and laid -moſt part of i: to 
grals, 
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graſs, ſowing it with clover, and other 


graſs-ſeeds; ſo that I might have the full 
aſe of it, while J employed all my 
ſtrength, and gave up my. whole attention, 
to the improvement of my outfield, -] 
fallowed as much of it every year as 1 
thought I”could lime, which I had to 
bring about eighteen miles, I laid be- 
tween forty and fifty bolls to the Engliſh 
acre; and where the land was inclined to 
clay; I enlarged the quantity to fixty bolls, 
I always: laid my dung along with lime 
as Far as it would go. 

It is now two years fince I got through 
the whole, except the infield, which I 
had in graſs. I took part of it up laſt 
year, and have a fine crop upon it. | 
Hall lime it all as it comes in courſe, and 
| expect it to have a much better effect ſince 
it has reſted, than it could pothbly have 


had before. 
I have now a confidetible part of the 


outfield; which was inclined to wet, laid 
down to graſs, after having taken two, 
three, or four crops of corn from it. | 
have limed none but -what has paid me, 
eſpecially the mellow moiſt ſand, which 
was the firſt I began with, I have it ſtill 
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in tillage. It has carried ſeven crops of 
oats and barley ſucceſſively, which were 
all good, except one of barley, and this 
owing to a great quantity of weeds get- 
ting up. I gave that field a little dung 
this year, and have a very fine crop of 
turnips. 

As to my rotation of 3 I never re- 
ſtrict myſelf to any fixed rule, otherwife 
than ſowing ſuch grain as I judge the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and order of the land, are 
beſt adapted to receive: and I never con- 
fine myſelf (as many do) to have a cer- 
tain quantity of each grain ſown every 
year, 

I have 8 found peaſe a preca- 
rious crop, and the ſowing of them one 
of the greateſt drawbacks from the profit 
of the land 'I put in 'good condition, I 
ſubſtituted beans in their ſtead, and found 
them to anſwer no better; for this reaſon, 
that, their roots fink far down, and re- 
quire a greater depth of ſoil than moſt of 
my lands have. Add that they are ex- 
tremely difficult to win, eſpecially in a 
wet year. Theſe objections have induced 
me to lay afide peaſe and beans entirely, 


But as fallow, or green crops, are abſo- 
Vol. II. X x lutely 
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lutely neceſſary for land kept in tillage, I 
fow turnips or clover, which I find ſu- 
perior to any thing elſe. Clover I find to 
be a powerful improver of land that has 
been limed for ſome time, and is begin- 
ning to fail. Its roots go deeper than 
any grain, and even deeper than the 
plough, (as we plough very ſhallow, after 
liming, to keep it near the ſurface); and 
by this means its roots receive the vege- 
table food which lies out of the reach of 
other plants; and by bringing it nearer 
the ſurface, prepares it for entering the 
roots of fucceeding crops. 

I find my turnips, when good, and 
properly managed, to be a very advanta- 
geous crop; and the reaſon for keeping 
the land I firſt limed ſo long in tillage, is 

to apply it to this purpoſe. I purpoſe ma- 
king it turnip every three years; as there 
is not ſo much of my farm fit for them 
as to allow me to manage it otherwiſe. 
You would no doubt find ſome of the ca- 
pital farmers in this country, who might 
be of opinion, that turnips paid very 
little by feeding cattle, as the markets are 
overſtocked in the ſpring, which, of con- 
tequence, reduces the prices. But, with 
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due deference to their opinion, I appre- 
hend this objection can have no weight, 
as we always find a ready market for cattle 
that are thoroughly fed; and where they 
are not ſo, the owners ought to blame 
themſelves, Either their ſoil is not ad- 
apted to turnips, they are not properly 
hoed, or they want convenience, ſkill, 
and attention, in feeding with them. But 
as you were with Mr Dawſon of Frogden, 
he would likely obviate this objection at 
once, His land is well calculated for tur- 
nips; he has every convenience for feed- 
ing with them; and this, united to a moſt 
rational and judicious management, ren- 


ders his opinion deciſive on this point. 


But I now beg leave to introduce to 
your notice an improvement of my own, 
(at leaſt what I never knew practiſed be- 
fore), which I have already found of great 
utility, and which I hope, by your means, 
for the benefit of my country, to ſee 
brought into general practice. What I 
mean is the urine of the turnip-cattle. I 
long ſuſpected, that this liquor was of 
much greater value than was generally i- 
magined, as it contained ſuch a great 


quantity of active fals, oil, &c. proper 
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for producing that fermentation which 
gives fertility to the earth. In order fair- 
ly to try the experiment, I procured, laſt 
year, ſome large puncheons; and theſe I 
ſunk behind the cattle which were feed- 
ing with turnips, in ſuch a manner that 
all their urine ran into the caſks, and the 
ſhed projected ſo far over as to prevent 
any rain- water getting amongſt it. When 
they were full, I cauſed it to be thrown 
on a heap of earth, which I had digged for 
the purpoſe; and when this was properly 
ſaturated with the urine, I carted it out, 
and ſpread it over the land. I alſo took 
a quantity of the urine in its liquid ſtare, 
and ſprinkled it on the ſurface, carefully 
diſtinguiſhing what was done with the 
earth, from that done with the ſimple u- 
rine. That which was ſaturated with 
the earth is a very fine crop; that on 
which the ſimple urine was laid, is ſo 
ſtrong, that part of it is rotten on the 
ground, which I attribute to its being 
ſprinkled too thick; but the reſt of the n 
field, though the whole was in an equal 
_ condition, is but a middling crop. I am 7 
induced to think, that ſprinkling it on a 
the land is better than mixing it firſt with 0 
5: | | earth; 
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earth; for this reaſon, that the ferment- 
ing powers ſoon take place, and are ſoon 
over; ſo that when it is mixed with a 
ſmall quantity of earth, it cannot rouſe 
many particles to action, and its force is 
either checked or waſted: on the contra- 
ry, when ſpread on the land in its liquid 
ſtate, it enters the ſurface, produces a 
ſtrong fermentation through the whole 
maſs, and rouſes up the principles of ve- 
getation, ſo as to be within the reach of 
any grain ſown upon it. I am therefore 
determined to mix no more with earth, 
but to carry it out to the land in its ori- 
ginal ſtate. My method of laying it on 
is this: A puncheon on a cart, to one 
end of which is fixed a long box, com- 
municating with the caſk by means of a 


cock, and driving the cart ſlowly, it flows 


out of the box, as from a garden water- 
ing-pot. If you have ſeen one of the 
carts they uſe in the ſouth of England 
for watering the roads when too duſty, 
mine is on the ſame principles. 

It is ſcarce credible the quantity of u- 


rine that is made by turnip- cattle in a day, 


and I am thoroughly convinced that it is 
of much greater value than their dung, 
though 
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though very conſiderable, A great quan- 
tity of land may be manured in this man- 
ner at a very ſmall expence. - For my part, 
I ſhall not loſe a drop of this valuable li- 
quor; but ſhall have the whole thrown 
upon my land. I rather overdid it laſt 
year; but ſhall lay it on thinner for the 
future, One obſer vation is here neceſſary, 
that it can only be laid on dry land, as it 
cannot be carried on wet land for poach- 
ing it too much, except it be graſs, and 
there I am perſuaded it would anſwer very 
well, ie 

I had almoſt forgot to mentgon; ; that I 
breed no ſheep, and my breed of cattle is 
of the ſame kind that is bred in this part 
of the country, I feed my oxen off with 
turnips at four years old, and my heifers 
at three years old, as I fiad they. get fat 
better ar that age than oxen, None of 
them fatten ſo well as if they were older, 
but they advance more in weight, ſo that 
I think they pay as well. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you as full an 

account of my management as I was able 

to throw together at a ſhort warning, and 
in a throng ſeaſon. 


it it contains any hints that may be of 
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contributed my mite towards the improve- 
ment of agriculture. And that you may 
meet with all the encouragement which 
the importance and utility of your truly 
patriotic undertaking deſerves, is the ſin- 
cere with of, Sir, yours,” &c. 


Mr Archibald, at Reding, is eminent 


in farming, and keeps his farm in great 
heart. But as 1 did not hear of any 
mode of farming peculiar to him, I went 
on to inſpect the farm of Windywall, poſ- 
ſeſſed by Fohn Hudd, a very intelligent 
farmer. This farm of eleven hundred 
acres he hath from the Duke of Roxburgh; 
four hundred of which is moor, turned into 
a ſhneep-walk. He has a very neat dwell- 
ing, with a large court of offices, to the 
expencè of which he contributed two 
thirds. About ſeven hundred acres of 
this farm had been in the courſe of tillage, 
when he entered in the year 1757. It was 
horribly impoveriſhed by bad culture, 
and over-run with every noxious weed. 
The ſoil, at the ſame time, is a ſpungy kind 


of clay, on a till bottom, that holds water. 
A 


* to you and my country, I ſhall 
myſelf amply rewarded, in having 
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A part in a higher ſituation was coarſe, 
and difficult to be reduced to proper tilth. 
This ſpirited improver began with inclo- 
ſing the whole ſeven hundred acres firſt 
mentioned, which was finiſhed in four 
years. And ſo anxious was he of getting 
the ground well fenced, as to be at the 
extraordinary expence of a double ditch 
and hedge, the ſecureſt mode of fen- 
eing. His incloſures are from twen- 
ty- five to fifty acres. The next proceſs 
was to fallow moſt ſubſtantially ; and 
ſome of the incloſures required two years 
fallow to bring them into order. From 
fifty to ſixty bolls of ſhell-lime was laid 
on an acre, with as much dung as could 


be got; and, in the courſe of fallowing, | 


the ridges were levelled and ſtraighted, 
each twelve feet broad. As graſs was his 
object, and the improvement of the farm, 
he. took but two or three crops, which 
were barley and oats, with which graſs- 
ſeeds were ſowed. Then followed hay, 
oats, peaſe, and barley, with graſs-ſeeds. 
Theſe crops were in general good. The 


graſs- ſeeds were fix pounds red clover, 


ſeven white, four pounds ribbed graſs, 
one and a half buſhel ryegraſs. The firſt 
1 crop 
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crop hay, and paſture after, The graſs- 


ſeeds intended for paſture only, were. a 
greater quantity of white clover, and of 
ribbed graſs, without red clover, Wheat 


was taken at particular times, which was 


frequently floomy, and therefore was diſ- 


continued. Thus, by power of money 


and labour, a very great work was finiſh- 
ed in a few years. 


Mr Hudd has lately opened the firſt 


dreſſed fields from paſture, with a crop of 
oats on the {tiff ſoil, and of barley on the 
lighter; ' Then follow peaſe, barley, &c. 

This year's crop is excellent; and I am 


told that the preceding crop was, at an a- 


verage; nine bolls per acre. The expence 
laid out on this farm with a liberal hand, 
intitles Mr Hudd to the beſt returns; and 
from every appearance, I am clear he will 
not be diſappointed. This year he has 
eighty acres under fallow, giving it the 
fifth ploughing about the ng of 
Auguſt, 

Mr Hudd is not ſatisfied with his twelve- 


feet ridges : in this field therefore he be- 


gins to throw two into one, and to gather 


thrice, in order to raiſe the ridge to a 


proper height, I have entered my diſſent 
Vol. II. 7 above, 
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above, againſt broader ridges than fifteen 
feet, to be gathered twice; and I now re- 
new it. Mr Hudd repents of having all 
at once levelled down the old ridges of the 
clay foil. He is now ſenſible, that this 
ought to be done warily, and by degrees. 

The moor 1s turned into' a breeding- 
farm for cattle and ſheep, and the low 
grounds are made to aid the breeding; 
even ſo far as that the dinmonts are fold 
in November, from ſeventeen to twenty 
ſhillings, and a fleece of wool at two ſhil- 
lings. Caſt ewes draw fifteen ſhillings. 
No more but fifteen ſheep are ſmeared with 
one pint tar and eight pounds butter; 
but it is Mr Hudd's opinion, that both the 
carcaſe and wool are bettered by it. Many 
 tmear much lighter, even where the land 
is high and cold. : 

He keeps a numerous ſtock of cattle; 
works the oxen three years, and ſells them 
at ſix, after the ſummer-graſs, and winter- 
feeding of turnip with hay or ſtraw ; 
commonly gets for each from fifteen to 
eighteen pounds. It is but in certain 
years that turnip.can be raiſed on this 


farm, becauſe of its wetneſs. He only 
takes 
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takes turnip when the drieſt parts come 
in courſe to be dreſſed. 

He labours with two oxen and two 1 
ſes in the plough, ſometimes with two 
horſes only, without a driver. To me it is 
ſurpriſing, that a ſkilful farmer like Mr 
Hudd does not employ oxen only. 

Curioſity made me attend a very throng 
market of cattle called St James's fair, 
held near Kelſo. I never ſaw ſo fine a 
ſhow of horned cattle, large, finely ſhaped, 


and well marked, chiefly of the ſhort- 


horned kind, Here I met with Mr Car- 
rick, a noted dealer, and was curious to 
know his opinion of rhe ſorts that are beſt, 


He preferred the Holderneſs kind, eſpe- 


cially when croſſed with the breed of 
Merſe and Teviotdale. 


[proceeded to Frogden, a large farm, be- 
longing to Mr Wauchop of Niddery, poſ- 


ſeſſed by William Dawſon, mentioned a- 


bove. He has introduced into that part 
of the country turnip-huſbandry, lime for 
manure, and every valuable improvement. 
His reputation is high, and he is imitated 
by every farmer of activity, gentleman 
or tenant. Not a farm in the neighbour- 
hood is to be ſeen about him, but what 
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wears the face of improvement. I need 
not particulariſe the various modes of his 
culture and cropping, after what I have 
ſaid of him reſpecting the farm of Har- 
pertown. I will only add, that no 
where have I ſeen ſo extenſive. fields of 
turnip in drill-huſbandry, not a weed to 
be ſeen, and eyery row vying. as it. wete 
with another to be the beſt. The ſoil, in- 
deed, is remarkably. proper for lime and 
turnip, and for crops of barley, oats, and 
graſz-ſeeds, being a kindly warm ſoil, 

Mr Dawſon's houſe and offices are re- 
markably neat and proper. The ſheds for 
feeding cattle are of his own contrivance. 
They are made double, and a broad foot- 
walk between them, for carrying in litter, 
The turnip are laid in at the head of the 
oxen, and every ſpoiled turnip is carefully 
removed. There is a proper circulation 
of air, and yet the cattle are kept ſuffi- 
ciently warm. The horſes are fed in the 
houſe with' cut clover, and the ſtalls are 
properly contrived for that purpoſe. The 
clover is thrown into a manger, raiſed a 
little above the pavement, and the horſe 
reaches down for his food. In this 
way none is ſcattered about, and the 
8 5 trouble 
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trouble of drawing green clover from a 
rack is ſpared. The horſes are bound up 
during the time they eat corn; but at all 
other times are allowed to go looſe in a 
large ſpace behind the ſtalls, which is very 
well littered. The dung is much im- 
proved þy this method. When taken out 


to the dungzill, it is ſo intermixed with 
litter as never to fire. But the chief view 


is, to keep the horſes from ſwelling in the 
legs, which is prevented by their moving 
about. Care is taken to keep away ill- 


natured horſes. Theſe are kept in the 


ſtable- yard. Summer and winter does 
Mr Dawſon keep his horſes in this man- 
ner, and experience gives teſtimony for it; 
for the horſes are ever healthful, always 
in fine: order, and never ſwelled in the 
legs. The ill- natured horſes that are kept 
night and day in the ſtraw- yard all the 
year round, thrive, and keep free from 
ſwelling in the legs. Even greaſed heels 
have been cured by this means. 

Mr Dawſon uſes a drill-plough on a 
new model for turnip, It is of his own 
invention, vaſtly fimple, and anſwers to 
perfection. Without a drawing of it J 
pretend not to give a deſcription. 


His 
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- His horſes are fed on clover-hay; and 
never get corn but when hard wrought. 
He recommends yams as good feeding for 
horſes, one feed 2 day om. n 
2 is ſufficient, | 05 

From vicinity to 0 the unge of 
labouring (ſervants are high. Men get 
nine pence a-day through the year, wo- 
men ſix pence. For cutting hay, from 
twelve to eighteen pence per day is given, 
Houſe-ſervants get from five to fix pounds 
yearly, beſide victuals. They get but- 
cher- meat three times a-week in ſummer, 
and four and five times in winter. Ser- 
vants had need to be _ Wares they are 
fo expenſive. 

Edinburgh is his market for grain. 
Wheat and oat-meal are carried there. 
Berwick 1s the market for wheat, when 
there is a demand from abroad. Edin- 
burgh and r are the markets for 
fat beef. 

The climate of this part of the country 
is as dry as any, Eaſt Lothian excepted. 


Mr Pringle of Clifton has in his natural 
poſſeſſion 250 acres of good arable land, 
with a large tract of high mooriſh land 

| for 
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for ſheep-paſture. No fewer than 6500 
are fed there in ſummer, and 5000 in 
winter, Mr Pringle received me with 
great pohteneſs, and directed his friend 
Mr Richard Pringle to ſhow me every part 


of his farm. This gentleman manages for 
his relation; and every branch of his huſ- 


bandry ſhows him to.be a notable farmer. 


TI begin with turnip, of which there are 


twenty acres yearly in drill-huſbandry, 
two and a half feet wide only in the rows. 
The foil is well adapted to this culture. 
Dung is laid in the rows, and the whole 
carefully horſe-hoed. The hand-hoeing 
is performed by women, who are dexte- 
rous. They get ſeven pence per day; and 
the firſt hand-hoeing 1s performed by 
three women for every acre. One wo- 
man will go over an acre the ſecond time; 
which is a proof that the ground had been 
well cleaned for the turnip. Cattle are 
ſtall-fed with the rurnip, and a few caſt 
old ewes ; but bullocks are preferred. 

Mr Pringle's method of feeding oxen is 
curious, and deſerves to be mentioned, 
Straw is given with the turnip the firſt 
two months; then about half a ſtone of 
hay daily, at two feeds, Five acres of 
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very good turnip, along with the dry food, 
were conſumed by four large bullocks, 
from the firſt of November to the middle 
of April. Eight pounds Sterling was made 
upon each bullock; a very large return, 
owing in a great meaſure to the manner 
of feeding. In the morning, the cattle 
are cleaned and curried, and freſh turnip 
given little by little. About eleven o' clock, 
ſtraw or hay is given; after which the 
cattle lie down, and ſtir not till about two 
o'clock, when again raiſed to be fed as 
before. About ſeven at night, ſtraw or 
hay is laid before them: they then lie 
down, and ſtir not till morning. The 
tops and tails of the turnips are cut off, 
and given to working oxen, It is thought, 
that theſe ſcour the feeding cattle too 
much. Twice a-day is the ſtable” cleared 
of dung, and as often freſh dry-litter laid 
in the ſtalls, - The cattle are alſo curried 
twice a-day. Cleanlineſs contributes to 
thriving, and regular feeding ſtill more. 
Theſe oxen weigh from fifty to fixty ſtones 
a carcaſe. One inſtance of great profit 
made by Mr Pringle on oxen fed on tur- 
nip follows. Two oxen, purchaſed at Jed- 


burgh in the middle of May for nineteen 
2 pounds 
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pounds Sterling, were laid on fine graſs, 


and fed on turnips during winter, in the 
manner deſcribed, till the firſt of May, 


when they were ſold for fifty guineas. The 


one weighed ſixty-five, the. other eighty 
ſtones. The two carried thirty ſtones tal- 
low, Dutch weight, — Barley with graſs- 
ſeeds is taken after turnip, next crop hay, 
and then ' paſture ; or, oats after barley, 
then turnip, and ſo on as before. The 
ſtrong land is ſummer-fallowed, and the 
ridges ſtraighted twelve feet bead: or ra- 
ther fourteen ; forty bolls ſhell- lime laid 
on: the crop is barley, with graſs- ſeeds; 
ſecond crop, hay; third, wheat, or oats; 
and then fallow again, By this gentle 
cropping, the land is kept in great heart, 
and in fine order. 4 | 
Mr Pringle prefers, for feeding, the 
ſhort- horned cattle, being. a mixture of 
this country-breed with the Holdernels ; 
but acknowledges that the long-horned 
Lancaſter breed are excellent workers. 
For hill-paſture, Mr Pringle prefers 
whar are called the border-ſheep. They 
are cloſe-wooled, and long in the body. 
He rejects Mr Bakewell's kind, which are 
too heavy, and too ſhort in the leg ta tra- 
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vel over hills, or through, ſnow. The 
ewes weigh from twelve to fourteen pounds 


per quarter fat. His hogs are always 


ſmeared ; one pint tar and four pounds 
butter to fixty. hogs. + The old ſheep are 
only ſmeared when they go upon high, 
cold, wet ground; and ſeventy of them 
take one pint tar, with ſix pounds butter. 
Here more tar is uſed than common in 


this country; but Mr Pringle thinks this 


neceſſary in wet and high grounds, expo- 
ſed to ſtorm during winter. Of the ſmear- 
ed ſheep, fifteen fleeces make two ſtones; 
of thoſe not ſmeared it requires eight or 
nine fleeces to make a ſtone. Price of the 
{meared wool fourteen ſhillings, of the un- 
ſmeared ſixteen ſhillings, or ſixteen ſhil- 
lings and fix pence, The gimmers and 
dinmonts are ſent to the higheſt and cold- 
eſt grounds, the ewes are kept on the low- 
eſt. The beſt lambs {ſell from ſeven to 
eight ſhillings, and the remainder at four 
ſhillings, or four ſhillings and fix pence; 
young wedders give fifteen ſhillings before 
the fleece is cut; caſt ewes, from twelve 
ſhillings, to twelve ſnillings and ſix pence; 
a good account of a flock bred and. reared 
on ground o high, and coarſe, Mr 
Pringle 
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Pringle approves greatly of keeping the 
clothing and combing kind ſeparate, and 
of improving the breed of each by good 


rams of their own kind. He holds the | 


former to be the moſt hardy, and the beſt 
adapted for cold and wet grounds; and 
yet that the combing kind will ſtand cold 
in good paſture. - Mr Robſon of Belford, 
mentioned below, is entirely of the ſame 
opinion. | 

Mr Pringle's method of ſtocking his 
farm with cattle is good. He purchaſes 
from Liddeſdale young ſteers eighteen 
months old, for fifty ſhillings ; and from 
Northumberland, of the ſame age, at three 
pounds ten ſhillings. They paſture in the 
field all day during winter, and are fod- 
dered in the ſtraw-yard during night. In 
ſummer. they run out on coarſe paſture. 
They are wintered again as before, When 
riſing four years old, they are put to the 
plough, wrought till five or fix, and then 
ſtall- fed. They commonly bring from 
fixteen to twenty pounds. What are not 
put in the plough, are ſold at eight or nine 
pounds when four and a half years old, 
The Liddeſdale cattle outdo far thoſe of 


Northumberland for working, and feed 


G22 equally 
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. equally well; but * not 25 to ſuch a 
weight. 

Il was ſhowed one field of rick low-lying 
ground, that had carried ten crops with- 
out dung. The preſent crop, being too 
ſtrong, was in hazard of lodging. This 
is a rare example of fertility. 


The farm of Belford, leaſed by James 
Robſon, makes a part of the ridge of Che- 
viot, and is high, rough, coarſe, and cold 
ground. The houſe and offices are re- 
markably good ; and great was my fur- 
priſe to find ſo clean and neat a habita- 
tion in the midſt of mountains, 1 never 
ſaw. more appearance of rural felicity, ow- 
ing in a great meaſure to a moſt excellent 
female companion. Beſide Belford, Mr 
Robſon is in poſſeſſion of ſeveral other 
ſtore- farms, for which he pays about one 
thouſand pounds Sterling yearly: and 
he is well qualified for his buſineſs; as 
there is perhaps not another perſon in 
the world more thoroughly ſkilled in 
breeding and managing ſheep. By great 
induſtry, and by frequently croſſing the 
breed; he has at laſt perfected his ſtock 
to his wilh, with reſpect not on- 


ly 
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ly to ſhape and wool, but chiefly with re- 
ſpect to hardineſs, in thriving upon the 
coarſeſt and moſt expoſed grounds. Af- 
ter having improved his ſtock to the ut- 
moſt, he is equally careful to preſerve it 
in its perfect ſtate. Having found many 
inſtances of an indifferent progeny from 
the fineſt rams, he never adopts the breed 
of any ram till found good the ſecond ge- 
neration. At the ſame time he finds a 
new 1mportation of the beſt rams neceſſary 


every fourth or fifth yr, for keeping up 
the breed, 


The rules Mr Robſon gives for a proper 
choice are, that the ſize be rather under 
the ſtaple of the paſture, and the paſture 
rather above the quantity; that the rams 
ſhould be ſtraight- backed, high-ſhoulder- 
ed, round in the body, and equally 
weighty in the hind and fore quarters; 
that the wool be cloſe, broad at top with- 
out dividing, fine, and free from any mix- 
ture of hair. He avoids the dull ſpiritleſs 
kind, that have wool to the eyes; for they 
are generally tender. He rejects ſuch as 
have very ſhort legs and deep wool, be- 
cauſe they cannot endure fatigue on 
mountainous ground, He prefers a 

ſmooth 
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ſmooth head and ſhort neck. He makes 
a diſtinction between ſheep that bear the 


ſhort clothing-wool, and the ſheep that bear 


the combing-wool z and” never blends the 
one with the otbe. 

He breeds yearly abou Auen hundred 
lambs,” about eight hundred of which are 


Preſerved to be wedders. He picks out 


of the beſt, as many ewe-lambs as are ne- 
ceſſary for keeping up the breed, and alſo 
the beſt tup-lambs ; and ſells the remain- 
der, the beſt at eight ſhillings, the reſt at 
four ſhillings. The wedders, after being 


ſhorn of the third fleece, have for ten 


years paſt been fold, in September, from 
ſixteen to eighteen ſhillings, old caſt ewes 
from twelve to thirteen ſhillings, wool 
from fifteen to ſixteen ſhillings and fix- 
pence the ſtone. Of hog and wedder 
wool ſeven fleeces go to the ſtone, and 
nine of ewes, Old wedders weigh fifteen 
or fixteen pounds per Quarters ewes twelve 
or thirteen, 

In ſmearing, he is regulated by the pa- 
ſture, Where the ground 1s wet, more 
tar than when dry. In the former, one 


pint tar and five Engliſh pounds of butter 


ſmear twenty ſheep. In the latter, one 
pint 
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pint tar and ten pounds butter ſmear forty. 
ſheep. Mr Robſon is clear, that by ſuch 


ſmearing, the wool is increaſed in quantity, 


and perhaps alſo in quality. He condemns 
the practice of putting urine in the ſalve; 
and he. difapproves of oil and tallow, 
which prevent the wool from taking on a 
proper colour in dying. The ſame is the 
effect of Norway tar, which never can be 


clearly ſcoured out of wool. 


A breed of ſheep ſo hardy, and ſo well 
adapted to the coarſeſt and coldeſt paſture, 
ought to be purchaſed at any price for 
ſtocking the mountains of Scotland. I 
prevailed on Mr Robſon to let me have 
one of his rams, and a few ewes, at any 
price, for breeding upon. They are now 
with me at Ormiſton. 

A few breeding-cows on this farm milk 
well, and are in fine order. They are of 
the ſhort- horned kind, which Mr Robſon 
thinks the beſt, 


About Morebattle there are ſeveral farm- 
ers eminent for corn and for ſtore farm- 
ing. Ir is ſurpriſing to me 1n every quar- 
ter of this country, with what ſpirit and 
induſtry improvements go on. There is 
not 
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not a fingle farmer that is not ee 
lag behind. eee el ine 


The Duke of Buccleugh;/ attentive. to the 
improvement of this country, has brought 
a young man from England of the name 
of Church, and given bim the. farm of 
Meſetoꝛver. His Grace hopes, and not 
without reaſon, that this man will give a 

leſſon of good huſbandry to the "clcigh= w 
bouring farmers: Tenants are more apt 
to copy from one another, than! frem 
e n 1 2-1-8 4 noNawn 11M 

ahnen , 16 WY Wc Si Won 

Me Oliver at ad aged or- 
dinary routine, goes on buſily to idcloſe, 
dreſs his fields, and ſtraight his ridges. 
He is indeed far from lime; but is at no 
loſs, for he has ſhell-marl at n. Nx; 208 
is a great ſpur to activity. 

His Grace of — s- Waben a 
moſs which covers a bed of thell-marl, in 
ſome places eleven feet thick. The only 
inconvenience is ſeven or eight feet of 
moſs above. The Duke's tenants are in- 
titled to a cart- load of marl for one ſhil- 
ling; others muſt pay two. His Grace 

| 1 . erects 
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erects excellent houſes and offices for every 
one of his improving tenants. ' 


The farm of Crelan, belonging to Mr 
Scott, contains 260 acres, rented by George 
Cranfton, at L. 160, a. judicious and accu- 
rate farmer. 1 have not ſeen better tillage, 
nor turnip better managed. The ſoil is 
good; and, were it incloſed, the advantage 
would be great. But this Mr Cranſton 
cannot do, as the proprietor gives no 
leaſes. Does he not ſtand in his own light? 
Mr Cranſton poſſeſſes a farm of 200 acres 
from the Marquis of Lothian, on a leaſe 
of nineteen years certain, and his life be- 
fide. This gives him ſpirit to undertake 
the boldeſt improvements. A thing that 
occurred to him in this farm 1s worthy of 
remark. In a field that was thoroughly 
fallowed, dunged, and graſs-ſeeds ſowed, 
nothing came up but yare and ſorrel. 
This diſappointment, however, did not 
ſhake his reſolution. He broke up this 
field again for turnip, gave thirty bolls 
ſhell-lime to the acre, each of which with 
carriage colt twa ſhillings, The turnip 
was drilled, with intervals of one and a 
half feet, and horſe and hand hoed, One 
Vol. II. 4K field 
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field of twenty-five acres I ſaw, which 
was dreſſed accurately, and the crop good. 
The ſecond crop is barley, with graſs- 
ſeeds, ten pounds red clover, five white, 
and one buſhel ryegraſs. Obſerve the dif- 
ference of this crop of graſs from the 
former. The preſent crop amounts to 
200 ſtones the acre, - I ſurveyed other two 
fields, managed in the ſame manner, one 
being the firſt year's crop of graſs, the o- 
ther the ſecond. Both were full of plants, 
and no appearance either of yare or ſor- 
rel. Is lime an antidote to theſe noxious 
plants? After going over the farm in 
that way, the firſt dreſſed fields are broken 
up from graſs, One boll of oats produced 
ſeven, Next crop turnip, with dung; a 

plentiful crop. Barley follows, with 
graſs-ſeeds, In this rotation for twelve 
years, not a ſingle crop has miſgiven. 


This rotation is excellent, and worthy of 


the judicious conductor. A ſecand liming 
has been given at the end of this period, 
of equal quantity with the former, which 
anſwered expectation. 

Mr Cranſton breeds excellent cattle; and 
the ſhort-horned cows, which are in e- 
ice here, give daily from ten to twelve 

pints 


Its 
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pints of milk. The young ſtock are never 
houſed. They have a dry graſs-field in 
winter, or the ſtraw-yard, with ſheds to 
cover them from ſnow ang rain. They 
are partly fed with turnip. 
Labouring is carried on with two hor- 
ſes and two oxen in a plough, where the 
draught is heavy. Mr Cranſton thinks 
of ſeparating them, that each kind may 
draw by themſelves. This mode will, in 
all appearance, bring on the uſing oxen 
only in farm-labour. The practice is 
creeping on lowly indeed, but ir will ac- 
celerate, and; in time, become univerſal. 


The Þ 
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THE farm of Stodrig, belonging to the 
Duke of Roxburgh, contains about 600 
acres : ſome of it is ſtrong clay, ſome a 
light deaf earth, with a gravelly bottom, 
ſome ſpungy and heavy, and ſome a mel- 
low loam, inclining rather too much to 
fand. When Gilbert Ker entered to this 
farm, in the year 1771, it was in as bad 
order as bad huſbandry could make. it. 
It was all incloſed at the Duke's expence, 
the tenant paying five per cent. intereſt. 
Mr Ker began with ſowing graſs-ſeeds on 
the beſt of the land with the firſt crop. 
Another field he fallowed, and ſowed 

| 3A 2 graſs- 
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graſs-ſeeds on the fallow, without any 
other grain. Both make now a'tolerable 
good ſward. Both theſe fields were in- 
field; and the remainder of the infield he 
has been fallowing yearly, laying on the 
fallow ſtreet· dung from Kelſo, with what 
he has of his own. The outfield, which 
is the lighteſt ſoil, he lays over with a 
coat of lime, to the extent of fixty or ſe- 
venty acres yearly, He gives a plough- 
ing before winter, and two or three more 
in the ſpring; lays on what lime is 
brought home before the end of June, 
with dung, and ſows turnips. What has 
not been got ready for turnip, is limed, 
and ploughed before winter. Both parts 
are cropped with oats, peaſe, and barley, 
with graſs-ſeeds intended for paſture. ' He 
labours moſtly with' oxen ; but is' obliged 
to keep horſes for carrying lime, This 
young cultivator does honour to the ſpot 
where he reſides. 


John Turner, a young and ſpirited im- 
prover, took lately from the Duke of Rox- 
burgh a farm in that neighbourhood of 
400 acres for twenty-one years, If the 
bad ſtate of that farm at Mr Turner's 


entry, 
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entry, were to meaſure the endurance of 


the leaſe, it was too ſhort for making im- 
provements, as much time muſt be ex- 


hauſted to bring it into order. His plan 


is, to fallow his ſtrong land, and turnip 


the light, then barley and clover, &c. 


He ſhowed me a large field under clover. 
A better ſecond growth I have not ſeen. 


The hiſtory of this field is curious. The 


preceding tenant had limed it ſufficiently 


ſeven years before he left ir; yet, in all 


that time, the crops were no better than 


formerly. The riddle 1s thus explained. 


A plough, with four oxen and two horſes, 
had been employed to cover the lime. 


The ploughman, holding it to be his 


duty to make a furrow proportioned to 
the ſtrength of his plough, laid the lime 
ſo deep as if intended to be for ever bu- 
ried. And it ſo happened, that every 
ſucceeding ploughing was performed with 
two horſes only. 1s it wonderful, that 
ſuch an ignorant farmer ſhould go to 
tuin? Mr Turner diſcovered the error, 
and ſet to work with a ſtout plough, and 
four good horſes, which brought to the 
ſurface the lime ſtored up for him by his 
predeceſſor. He gave two furrows more 
| with 
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with a light plough, ſkimming” the fur⸗ 
face only, to mix tlie lime with the toil, 
and to produce a fine mould for 'barley 
and graſs-ſeeds. The barley gave five 
bolls per acre, the hay-crop Was 2b0 ſtone, 
and the ſecond growth what T have de- 
ſcribed. © The effect of lime on the ſoil 
of this country is wonderful. As Mr 
Turner has high expectations from it, he 
has got a couple of four-wheeled wag- 
gons, that hold each twelve bolls, drawn 
each by four horſes. Though the lime- 
craig is at the diſtance of twenty-one 
miles, he brought home laſt year no leſs 
than 1725 bolls ſhell-lime. This ſhows 
a ſpirited undertaker. 

The houſe and offices are ſuited to fo 
large a farm. And I muſt add my teſti- 
mony, that this young man and his ſi- 
ſters are intitled to a good dwelling. All 
is neat and clean within to a high degree; 
and ceeonomy. in the management of the 
family is no leſs eminent. 

Servants wages are high, fix to __ 
pounds Sterling a-year, with victuals; 
day-labourer at hoeing fifteen" pence a 
man, and ren pence a woman, The vi- 


cinity of England is the cauſe. 
Sir 


A 
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Sir George Hay Macdougal of Makerflon 
ſtands the foremoſt in ſubſtantial huſban- 
dry in this fide of the country. This e- 
ſtate contains about 2500 acres, all im- 
proveable; happily ſituated with a ſouth 
aſpect, gently ſloping from higher ground 
down to the Tweed. Sir George began 
early to incloſe, partly with ſtone walls, 


partly with ditch and hedge; the inclo- 
ſures from twenty to forty acres. Tur- 


nip and ſummer-fallow were his modes 
of dreſſing, with lime, and all the dung 
that could be got. His crops wheat, 
barley, graſs-ſeeds, which were clover, 
red and white, all great crops. Sir George 
informed me, that, from attending to 
the culture of England, he had got an a- 
verſion to ryegraſs; but that he had chan- 
ged his opinion, ſowed ryegraſs, and 
continued ſo to do. He has erected farm- 
houſes, and offices, ſuited to 200 or 300 
acres; and provided his tenants with e- 
very other convenience. His farms are 
let out on leaſes of twenty-one years; and 
he has obtained a ſtanding rent; that is, 
a full retribution for all his labour and 
expences, His tenants are put under re- 
ſtrictions, which are ſenſible, They muſt 
| not 
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not take more than four crops running 
without fallow and dung. They muſt 
not ſow wheat, nor take the ſame ſpecies 
two years ſucceſſively. Two thirds of the 
land muſt be in graſs the four laſt years of 
the Teaſe. Theſe articles go far to prevent 
a a tenant from running out his ground. 


Alexander Dryſdale poſſeſſes from Sir 
George the farm of  Makerfton, 300 acres, 
and is doing well; makes handſome re- 
turns from turnip, with which cattle are 
fed in the ſtall, and fheep in a graſs-field 
adjoining; takes after the turnip, bar- 
ley, oats, peaſe, barley and graſs-ſeeds ; 
takes wheat afrer ſummer-fallow and 
dung; then barley and grafs-ſeeds ; or 
peaſe, barley, oats; all which give ſuit- 
able returns, He breeds a few calves 
yearly; changes his flock of ſheep yearly, 
which are of the coarſe-wooled ſort ; and 
draws for his wool about ſeven ſhillings 


per ſtone. 


Mertoun is, the ſeat of Mr Scott of Harden; 
the houſe, policy, and pleaſure-ground, 
on the banks of Tweed, ſupremely beauti- 
ful. The ſoil in this bottom is rich ; and, 

2 in 
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in genkral, the lands of this eſtate are ca- 

ble of high improvements. They go to 
6000 acret, as Lam informed. Mr Scott 
has high notions of the great advantages 
of heep. He has accordingly ſtudied the 
improvement ef that uſeful animal, and 
of the mol for manufactures. His firſt 
attempt was, to bring ſheep from Bamer- 
ſhire, in Northumberland. They were 
found tog large and heavy for the high . 
countries in Scotland; and therefore were 
laid aſide. His next trial was Cully's no- 
ted breed. He procured the beſt ewes of 
that breed, for which he gave three gui- 
neas, and ten for the uſe of a ram a ſingle 
ſeaſon. He alſo had of Mr Bakewell's 
breed. Theſe ſheep Mr Scott has ſucceſſ- 
fully croſſed and recroſſed with the breed 
of Teviotdale; and poſſeſſes now a ſtock 
of well-bred ſheep; which, if once brought 
a little lower in weight, will be well ad- 
apted to the higher grounds in that coun- 
try, The rams that I ſaw of his own 
breeding, are not inferior to thoſe of Mr 
Bakewell ; and the wool is cloſer ; which 
in a cold country is a valuable quality, 
The wedders of this breed, twice ſhorn, 
L yalued at L. 1,.5 s.; but I was told, that 
Vor. II. 48 more 
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more had been offered by a butcher. Mr 
Scott has now informed me, that they 
were ſold for L. 1, 10s. per piece. Three 
fleeces of his rams weighed a ſtone ; and 
four of his other ſheep as much. Theſe 
ſell at 15 s. Mr Scott however continues 
to take into his flock ſome of the Lammer- 
moor breed, for the uſe of his table, the 
mutton being finer, and more delicate, 
What makes a much greater ſhow to a 
paſſenger than his management of ſheep, 
is the beautiful and extenſive incloſures he 
has made with ditch and hedge, ſtrips of 
trees round his incloſures, and his mooriſh 
grounds planted with fir and other barren 

timber. 
- Mr Scott has even performed the labo- 
rious taſk of levelling and ſtraighting 
ridges. His mode of culture is, after fal- 
lowing, liming, and dunging, to take 
wheat, peaſe, barley, graſs. He conſiders 
every improvement incomplete that does 
not procure a good ſward of tender graſs. 
His improvements in huſbandry would be 
great, were they not in ſome meaſure in- 
terrupted by a fine taſte for embelliſh- 
ment, and indeed there are few ſeats in 
Scotland that ſhow more taſte : what by 
| nature, 
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nature, and what by art, it is a very beau- 
tiful place. 

I was conducted to two fields near th 
river, at ſuch a diſtance from the offices 
as to be denied dung. The ſoil is good, 
and ſkill ſhown in the management. To 
a thorough ſummer-fallow ſucceeds bar- 
ley. Red clover is ſowed with the bar- 
ley; the firſt growth of which is made 
hay, and the ſecond growth paſture. The 
next crop 1s oats, after one ploughing ; 
then barley after three ploughings, with 
clover, as before. This has been the ro- 
tation of crops for fifteen years paſt ; and 
every crop good. The 'preſent crop of 
oats, which I ſaw, is excellent. This plan 
of cropping is ſimple, and well accommo- 
dated to the ſoil. 


Me Brown of Iliſton, commiſſioner of ex- 
ciſe, is one of the moſt eminent 1mprovers 
in Scotland, and his practice correct in e- 
very article. This eſtate contains 1000 a- 
eres of arable. It is all incloſed. The 
hedges are kept clean, well trained, and 
thereby early fencible. The incloſures run 
from fifteen to thirty acres. The foil in 


general is light and gravelly, on a dry 
3B 2 bottom. 
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bottom. Any parts that are not naturally 
dry, are made ſo by proper drains. Strips 
of planting are judiciouſly drawn along 
the heights, and on the ſides of fields the 
moſt expoſed. And what deſerves parti- 
cular notice, not a riſing hillock, of which 
there are many ſcattered about, but is in- 
cloſed and planted ; all combining to give 


pleaſure to the eye, and ſhelter to the 


cattle. 


As ploughing alone cannot make any 


laſting improvement, Mr Brown found 
manure eſſential to his plan. He was 
careful in collecting dung; diſcovered a 
bed of ſhell-marl at hand; and, when his 
own was exhauſted, brought it from the 
diſtance of fix miles. But this did not 
ſatisfy him: he brought ſhell-lime from 
Middleton, diſtant more than twenty-four 
miles, No obſtacle could make him re- 
lax. His mode of culture is ſummer-fal- 
low, with dung, lime, or marl, as moſt 
convenient, for a crop of turnip. Dung 
made the quickeſt and beſt returns. Lime 
operated ſooner than ſhell-mar], but not 
better; and ſhell-marl continued longer 


to aid ſthe crop, than either lime or dung; 


and ſhows itſelf again when a field is 
broken 


ot 
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broken up for graſs. Upon lime or mar- 
led land, without fallow, peaſe is the firſt 
crop. It anſwers well; and the grain is 
run upon by the neighbouring farmers, for 
change of ſeed. Other grains are produ- 
ced from ſeven to eleven bolls per 150 
Linlithgow meaſure. 

On the meaner ſoil, graſß-ſceds FO al- 
ways ſowed the ſecond year after the 
land is dreſſed; twenty pounds red clover, 
and two or three buſhels of ryegraſs, where 
hay is intended; but for paſture, fix 
pounds white clover, eight pounds red, 
and fix pounds ribbed graſs: not a weigh- 


ty crop of hay; but the paſture always 


good. On the richer ſoil, graſs-ſeeds are 
not ſowed but with the third crop; and 
there the hay is a weighty crop. 
- I muſt not omit a mode of cropping on 
a bare field that had been long in poor 
paſture, without any culture. After fre- 
quent ploughings and harrowings, for re- 
ducing it to a mould proper for turnip, 
the half of the field was ſowed in drills, 
the other half broadcaſt, both well hoed. 
The turnip was a middling good crop. 
The largeſt were drawn, and given to 
cattle in the houſe, Many ſmall were left, 
which 
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which were eaten in the field with ſheep 
in ſpring. The field was dreſſed again for 
another crop of turnip, without manure 
more than at firſt: what was broadcaſt 
was drilled this year, and what had been 
drilled was made broadcaſt. This crop 
was much like the former, and conſumed 
the ſame way. The only manure this 
field got was by the ſheep, when cating 
the ſmall turnip; and undoubtedly their 
paddling made the ſoil more firm. The 
third year, barley and graſs-ſeeds were 
ſowed after two ploughings ; the barley- 
produce was about four Lothian bolls per 
acre, The foggage was paſtured, and 
well-rotted dung was laid on in the win- 
ter, though, not a large quantity, Next 
year, ſheep and cattle were paſtured on 
the field, and 15s. per acre cleared for 
rent, The fifth year was hay again ; but 
not ſo good as before. It got dung for 
another crop of hay, which yielded about 
140 ſtones per acre. Oats, the ſeventh crop, 
came under my review, and the appear- 
ance 1s very great. In this rotation, I 
cannot, approve the taking hay-crops in 
ſuch ground. Poor crops of hay expoſe 
the ground to ſummer-drought, that hurts 
vegetation. 
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vegetation, Any rain that falls, is ſoon 
dried up. Good paſture would have 
prevented both theſe evils, and at the ſame 
time have enriched the ground, 

Willing to improve the breed of his 
ſheep and wool, Mr Brown got a kind 
from Northumberland, unluckily not the 
beſt for a country that is cold and ſtormy 
in the higher grounds, Theſe ſheep coſt 
a guinea and a half the piece, They are 
large, their wool long, ſmall pointed, and 
ſhedding, very bad properties in a cold 
country. They did not even thrive in 
this eſtate, though not very high land. 
They ſtood out tolerably well the firſt win- 
ter, which for the moſt part was mode- 
rate; but the ſecond winter they fell off 
very much. The wool is not fine: it is 
of the combing-kind, and fit only for 
coarſe uſes : its higheſt price was 11 s. or 
6 d. more, the ſtone. Pity it is, that Mr 
Brown's patriotic views were fruſtrated by 
miſconduct. | 

After the grounds of this eſtate were 
improved, they were let off to good te- 
nants from 10 8. to 12 8. Per acre a con- 
ſiderable rent for land where the ſoil is 
not rich. The tenants keep the ground 

in 
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in good order; particularly Andrew Blac- 
tie and James Hunter, who give a good 
example to their neighbours. Blackie 


deals deep in fallow and turnip, has po- 


tatoes in drills, and dreſſes well; gets 
good returns; and when the ground is 
broken up from grals, gets excellent crops 
of corn. 


Standbill, poſſeſſed by Mr Genes, who 
was long in the army, and embraced e- 
very opportunity of cultivating his genius 
for farming. He having given up the 
army, is now putting his experience in 
execution. He breeds from a Lancaſter 
bull well Sethe He purpoſes to try what 
can be made by croſſing the breed with 
this bull. His practice for improving the 
land is, turnip with dung, barley, clover, 
wheat, turnip and dung again, then 
graſs-ſeeds. This is a good method. He 
pares and burns the moor land, and takes 
oats, with graſs- ſeeds for paſture, or ſows 
turnip, then oats and graſs- ſeeds. 

In level ground, he ploughs with two 
horſes only. In ſteep ground, uſes two 
oxen and two horſes, I would recom- 
mend Mr Stenhouſe as an exemplary im- 


2 | prover. 
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prover. His proceſs is ſhort, and eaſily 
accompliſhed. | 


Mr Bennet of Chefeers, a gentleman of 
great worth and ſagacity, began fifty years 


ago an important improvement, of plant-. 


ing firs. He planted the beſt part firſt, 
the meaner part followed, the higheſt and 
bleakeſt part laſt, which were finiſhed in 
the year 1745. Succeſs has proved the wiſ- 
dom of this plan: Mr Bennet himſelf cut 
fi- trees no more than twenty years old, 
and roofed houſes with them; and, what is 
remarkable, theſe roofs are firm and freſſi 
at this day. This country is ſcarce of 
wood and of firing, and every twig ſells 
well, The green tops are a fine feeding 
for ſheep, and anſwer well in a ſtorm of 
ſnow. The tenants around flock in with 
their ſheep, to crop theſe tops, which im- 
proves the land where they eat. As firs 
warm the ſoil, eſpecially in winter, the 
ground formerly covered with fhort heath 
is now full of tender graſs. The widow 
of this gentleman, one of the worthieſt of 
her ſex, gives me authority to ſay, that 
frequently IL. 100 Sterling has been taken 
in one year, for timber; and that in the 
Vo. It, 3 C laſt 
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laſt thirty years L. 2500 has been got from 
the plantations : yet the oldeſt trees are 
far from being all exhauſted. The graſs 
where the firs ſtood is now of conſider- 
able value; and when the roots of the firs 


are rotten, which make good manure, the 


ground will be finely prepared for a few 
crops of corn, to be laid down with graſs- 
feeds for ſheep, being dry ground. Seve- 
ral of the beſt trees have been fold for 
one guinea ; and many ſuch are kept 
ſtanding, on account of their beauty and 
ſhelter. Will not the great ſucceſs of this 
improvement move land-proprietors to 
follow this laudable example? 

Mr Bennet now of Cheſters, ſan to 
the gentleman mentioned, is ſenſible, and 
full of enterpriſe. He copies his father's 
example, though ſtill in the army. In- 
ſtead of riot and diſſipation, too common 
in young gentlemen of that profeſſion, he 
takes every hour that can be ſpared from 
the duties of his office, to improve his e- 
ate, by incloſing, and planting with fir 
and other umber trees. Laſt ſpring no 
tewcr than 200,000 firs were planted ; and 
{0 well done, that I could not obſerve that 
any * failed. The plants were raiſed at 


Cheſters, 


um 
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Cheſters, and immediately carried from 
the nurſery to the field. No plants ſuffer 
more than firs by being long out of the 
ground. 

The beſt grounds are incloſed with ditch 
and hedge, the high grounds with ſtone 
dikes. The ſtones are got out of the land; 
and for blowing, carriage, and building 
them into ſnap dikes like thoſe of Gallo- 
way, a rood, or thirty-ſix ſquare yards, 


coſts ten ſhillings, 


One method here of improving coarſe 
and thick ſoil, is paring and burning. 
The aſhes are a fine prepararion for graſs, 
if they have not been exhauſted by too 
many corn-crops. 

I ſhall take leave of this ſpot, ſo replete 
with induſtry, after giving the hiſtory of 
a plantation of young oaks. They had 
been two years planted, when a parcel of 
ſheep got among them, and eat the tops 
of a great number. Theſe were all cut 
over by the ground, and are now thirty 
years old, Thoſe in the plantation that 
were left untonched by the ſheep are fine 
young trees; but far inferior to thoſe that 
were cut. This looks as if young oaks 
thrive the better for being cut over, 

302 Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto has one of the 
fineſt ſeats in this country, with extenſive 
policy round it. With reſpe& to huſban- 
dry- improvements, Minto craig, of 100 
acres, is completly incloſed for ſheep, and 
makes a very fine ſheep-walk. Another 
incloſure for the ſame purpoſe, conſiſting 
of 350 acres, is well fenced, but not yet 
wholly laid down in good graſs. A hill 
in the middle is covered with rich tender 
graſs, that feeds quickly. With reſpeR 
to profit, this incloſure is preferable to the 
other; but yet inferior as to the taſte of 
the mutton. One ewe here of the com- 
mon ſort, produced and fed twenty-one 
lambs ; which ſhows, that ewes, when well 
fed, do not always ceaſe ſo ſoon from 
breeding as is commonly believed. 

Sir Gilbert gives attention to improve- 
ments, though he has little time to ſpare 
from the public. Some fields lying from 
the houſe, towards the river Teviot, are 
well incloſed, the hedges in good order, 
and ſome of them ſet to a graſier at 30 8. 
the acre. Shell-marl found in the lands 


has been much uſed; but I do not hear 
that it has done much good. The foil is 


inclining to clay, on a wet till bottom; for 


which 
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which marl is not ſo proper as for dry 
land. | 5 

The cows here are excelſent, giving 
from twelve to fixteen pints of milk daily, 
which produce one pound of butter each. 
The cows, indeed, feed on*rich old graſs, 
and have plenty of it. They are all of 
the ſhort-horned kind. | 
The ſcarcity. of firing in this country 
ought to ſpur land- proprietors to plant, 
eſpecially fir- trees, which make good fire. 
Sir Gilbert has planted many thouſand 
fir and other barren trees upon the moor- 
ground, that are all thriving exceedingly, 
and will very ſoon be of very great be- 
nefit. 


James Turnbull at Haſſington bank is an 
induſtrious farmer ; but has great difh- 
culties to ſtruggle with, He is diſtant 
thirty miles from lime; and if he perſe- 
vere, it will ſhow reſolution. The profit 
ſurely cannot be great when loaded with 
ſuch expence. He has indeed acceſs to 
ſhell-marl; but his wet clay ſoil does not 
agree with it. His moſt ſucceſsful im- 
provement 1s paring and burning, ſpread- 


ing 
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ing the aſhes, and taking turnip. for 
ſpring-food to ſheep. 

The flock of ſheep he firſt had, ed 
too large for his paſture. He has reduced 
their ſize, and by croſſing the breed with 
rams got from Mr Robſon ar Belford, he 
expects to have a flock ſuired to his pur- 
1 

He ploughs with two horſes in a line, 
to prevent poaching in his wet land. 


Gilbert Elliot, who rents the farm of 
Wells, 1s intelligent, and of great induſtry, 
The foil is wet and ſpungy in many parts, 
and full of ſtones, many of them large. 
Againſt theſe Mr Elliot wages deadly war, 
The large ſtones are employed in inclo- 
ſing; and the ſmaller in draining. One 
field near the houſe has been trenched 
with ſpade and mattock. The landlord 
has advanced the expence, and the intereſt 
is added to Mr Elliot's rent. Such opera- 
tion cannot properly be called an improve- 
ment; it is really creating ſo much land. 
Mr Elliot has newly finiſhed a ſmall cloſe 
under three Engliſh acres. It was broke 
up with oats. Next year it got four 


ploughings to prepare it for barley and 
graſs- 
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graſs-ſeeds. The whole was ſowed with 
ſixteen pecks barley, which filled the 
ground as thick as was ſafe, with graſs- 
ſeeds, If he was ſparing of barley, he 
was not ſo of graſs-ſeeds ; for he ſow- 
ed on this cloſe thirty pounds white clo- 
ver, twenty pounds red, and three and 
a half buſhels ryegraſs. The appearance 
of graſs is good. Beſide this field, I ſaw 
one in fallow, and one jn potatoes, both 
well dreſſed. As far as Mr Elliot's eſſays 
have been carried, they are not only bold, 
but well conducted. 

I was ſhowed a few ſtalks of hemp from 


foreign feed, no leſs than eight feet high. 


Thomas Turnbull of Fnow has deſerved- - 
ly the reputation of a ſagacious and indu- 


ſtrious farmer. His ſkill appears in every 
branch of execution. He was from home; 
but his own account of his improvements 
will give more ſatisfation than mine. 


| *. now, December . 1776. 
S I R, 

I began farming in the year 1753, per- 
haps as ignorant a farmer as ever put 
plough into the ground. I began with 
incloſing 
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incloſing the whole farm with hedge and 


ditch. After fallowing my infield ground 
as well as poſſible, I ſowed it with clover 
and -ryegraſs; and though not rich, it 


produced tolerable crops of graſs, 'and by 


keeping a moderate ſtock it improved dai- 


ly. I then began on the outfield, upon 
which I laid all my dung, and by Aegrees 


got it into tolerable order. I now go on 
with a rotation of crops of corn and graſs 
alternately; fallowing for the laſt crop, and 
giving it what dung I can, which always ſe- 
cures me good graſs. I ſeldom ſow any tur- 
nip, as I think fallow a greater improve- 
ment to the ground. So much for the farm 
where I live, About ten years ago, I found 
ſhell-marl upon a farm I have about two 


miles from my houſe, confiſting of about 


400 acres. After draining the marl, I 
{et the farm to a tenant; but he did fo 
little, and to ſo little purpoſe, that, about 
ſix years ago, I was obliged to take it in- 
to my own hand, I incloſed the whole, 
and marled about 250 acres, at the rate 
of eighty cart-loads, drawn by two hor- 
ſes, to the acre, which I found a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, though moſt of it was a 


ſtrong clay, very poor; but, upon light 
2 land, 
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land, I ſhould ſuppoſe about fixty carts 
ſufficient, I then took three crops of corn, 
and ſowed graſs- ſeeds, which anſwered 
my moſt ſanguine expectations. Part of 
the . marl I laid on ley, part on ſtubble, 
and part on fallow : the fallow anſwered 
beſt. I have now let it to a tenant under 
proper reſtrictions. You will obſerve my 
method has been very ſimple. I am,” 
&c. | 


 Cavers is the ſeat of an honourable fa- 
mily, Douglas of Cavers. This elevated 
ſeat overlooks a wide and varied country, 
hill and dale, gentlemens houſes and 
plantations, good corn-lands, and much 
rich paſture, covered with flocks of ſheep, 
and herds of cattle. The beautiful river 
Teviot proceeds on its courſe, in a wind- 
ing way, from this place till it join the 
Tweed at Kelſo, eighteen miles below. 
The Reverend Dr Douglas, the preſent 


proprietor, is making great additions of 


planting and incloſing to what was done 
by his predeceſſors. 

This place has been long remarkable 
for a valuable breed of cattle. They are 
of the country- breed, mixed with that of 

Vo. II. 3D Holderneſs ; 
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Holderneſs; and to this day the breed 
ſtands good without degenerating, with- 


out any care but to change the bull from 


time to time. 

It is out of the Doctor's line of life to 
enter deeply into huſbandry ; but he gives 
great encouragement to his tenants, by 
comfortable houſes, long leaſes, and lend- 
ing them money, at common intereſt, to 
be laid out upon their farms. This laſt 
ſeaſon, no fewer than 4000 roods of ditch 
and hedge were finiſhed by ſome of them; 
and that operation goes on currently. 

There is ſhell-marl in this eſtate, which 
the Doctor affords to his tenants at ſix- 

pence the cart- load. In a country where 
induſtry is beginning, ſuch encourage- 
ment cannot fail of a wonderful effect. At 
the ſame time huſbandry is but in its 
infancy in this high country. There 
have been. ſome attempts to ſummer- fal- 
low; but no perſon thinks of more than 


two ne 


1 . of Mid/hiels has made a 


great progreſs in the improvement of his 
eſtate; and his knowledge of huſbandry 


2 remarkably from the improved 
fields 
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fields and good fences, He has lately fal- 
len upon an extenſive marl-pit, No per- 
ſon is more deſerving of ſuch a blefling 
for no perſon poſſeſſes more ſkill and in- 
duſtry to make the moſt of it. His eſtate 
will be in time a garden for neatneſs and 
good culture. I was prevented from ta- 
king a particular ſurvey of ſo much good 
improvement, by a heavy rain that had 
continued long, and was like to continue; 
| therefore went forward to Hawick. 


I muſt ſtop, however, a little, to give 
my teſtimony for that eminent patriot 
the Duke of Buccleugh; whoſe noble ſpi- 
rit, and warm zeal, for promoting the in- 
tereſt of his- country, makes an illuſtrious 
figure in this part of the world. The 
encouragement he gives for promoting e- 
very branch of huſbandry, is endleſs. 
This is the voice of the country in gene- 
ral; and his tenants, in particular, have 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of his goodneſs to 
them. 


Hawick is a neat and thriving little 
town. The chief inhabitants have ſmall 
portions of land, incloſed, and effectually 

3D a unproved. 
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improved. They are ſtimulated by the 
prevailing fpirit of improvement, and by 
the love of property. It is agreeable to 
ſee 1o many well-drefled fields, graſs and 
corn, to which dung from the town great- 
ly contributes. The trade of wool from 
this place is ſurpriſingly increaſed; the 
value of which is returned in ready mo- 
ney. The demand is not from Edinburgh, 
or any part in Scotland, but from Leeds 
and Halifax, both of clothing and of 
combing kinds. This wool makes a great 
circuit. It is carried to Leith, ſhipped 
there for Hull, and thence - conveyed by 
water to the towns mentioned, I am in- 
formed, that even wool from the Merſe js 
conveyed in the ſame manner. This me- 
rits ſerious conſideration, If wool from 
the ſouth of Scotland, after a great ex- 
pence for carriage, can be manufactured 
to advantage at Leeds and Halifax, and 
returned to Scotland in broad cloth, what 
greater encouragement can be wiſhed for 
commencing that manufacture at home? 

For the carpet- manufacture in this 
town, there is a yearly demand of about 
200, packs ; ſmeared wool, from . three to 
five pounds Sterling per pack; white 
wool, 
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wool, fourteen to ſixteen ſhillings per 

ſtone. There is a great demand from 
England for the carpets made here. The 
demand for wool, both in England and 
Scotland, has increaſed conſiderably of 
late, which gives ſpirit to the ſtore-farm- 
ers. 
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Dr Lang lands led the way to huſban- 
dry - improvements in the neighbour- 
hood of Hawick, by improving his own 
eſtate, which in the uſual way was di- 
vided into infield and outfield, both parts 
equally run out, by. bad ploughing, and 
perpetual crops of white corn. He be- 
gun with the outfield, as the leaſt produc- 
tive, which he brought into order by 
drilled crops of potatoes with dung,. fol- 
lowed with barley and graſs-ſeeds, a ſingle 
crop of hay, and then paſture, This 
mode anſwered well. Upon the infield, 
which was dry light ground, he took tur- 
nip and cabbage, truſting to the latter for 
food to his cattle during froſt, when there 
was no acceſs to the turnip. He horſe and 
hand hoed to perfection, which was a fine 
preparation for barley and red clover after 
the turnip-crop. The red clover was 
employed 
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employed upon ſummer-food for horſes 
and cattle in the houſe, which produced 
much dung, and was an agreeable novel- 
ty in that part of the country. The Doc- 
tor has incloſed all his lands with much 
judgement, fitting them with regard to 
ſize and ſhape to the unequal ſurface. 


Milliam Turnbull rents from the Duke 
of Buccleugh the farms of Burnfoot and 
Branxholmbraes, beſide a large ſtore- farm 
in the foreſt. He is a conſiderable dealer 
in wool; and ſent this year to England 
1400 packs, valued at L. 5 Sterling per 
pack. He is but entering upon impro- 
ving his land. The farm of Burnfoot, 
where he reſides, is of a light ſoil, over- 
grown with broom. Shell-marl is his 
plight-anchor. He gives 160 bolls to an 
acre; but does not find from it the in- 
creaſe expected. The reaſon may be, ei- 
ther that the quantity is too great, or that 
ſufficient care is not taken to mix it inti- 
mately with the ſoil. The laſt appears to 
be the caſe; becauſe the marl has no ſen- 
ſible effect till the land has been frequent- 
ly ploughed. He is fond of teathing with 

4p | ſheep. 
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ſheep. It is a cheap improvement, and 
brings good crops at once. 

This enterprifing farmer does not ne- 
glect his other farm at Branxholmbrae. 
The lower parts are fenced with ſtone 
dikes, Fallow and marl are given to pre- 
pare for hay to the ſheep in a ſtorm. He 
raiſes turnip in great perfection, and ap- 
plies them for feeding his young ſtock, 
Here I was eye-witneſs to the advantage 


of ſuch feeding. Steers fed with turnip 


the ſecond winter, were of a better ſize 
than thoſe of three years old that got 


none, 

Mr Turnbull led me to a rich bed of 
marl, drained by the Duke of Buccleugh 
for the uſe of his tenants. The expence 
of draining was conſiderable; but the pro- 
fit would have juſtified a ſtill greater ex- 
pence. The bed of marl is nine feet thick, 
covered with moſs, no more but eighteen 
inches thick, This 1s a rich treaſure in a 
ſpot diſtant from lime no leſs than thir- 
teen miles, And it is probable, that ma- 
ny other beds of marl may be found in 
that country. Mr Turnbull makes good 
uſe of this marl in his farm of Branx- 
holmbrae; and he cannot fail by it to im- 

prove 
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prove greatly the arable grounds of that 
farm, | | 


Thomas Scott, a ſheep-farmer, is extreme- 
ly intelligent from much experience. His 
farm lies on the weſt end of the Carter, a 
hill remarkable only for cold and height. 
The ſtock on this expoſed farm was, at 
his 'entry, of the border Scotch kind, a- 
bundantly mean. Being anxious to mend 
the breed, he began with rams, the beſt 
he could pick out in Tweeddale, hoping, 
that their progeny might endure this cold 
and ſtormy farm. But after the experi- 
ence of two years, finding this croſs breed 
too delicate, they were all ſold off. In 
the year 1766, he purchaſed four ſcore 
ewe-hogs, which were of a croſs breed 
with Mr Cully's rams, and the ſecond or 
third generation. They alſo being found 
too delicate, were fold off, Hence Mr 
Scott naturally concluded, that his own 
original kind were rhe only proper ſheep 
for this farm; and ſet about improving 
the breed, by croſling it with rams of the 
ſame kind in the neighbourhood. In the 
proſecution of this plan, he got rams bred 


in farms of his own country, and crofled 
2 | and 
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and re- croſſed with his neighbours.” By 
perſevering in this plan, his ſheep are 
vaſtly improved, and yet thrive. Even 
the faces of the ſheep are improved, as 
well as the ſize and wool. His ſheep 
weigh now twelve pounds per quarter. 
Eight or nine fleeces of wool make a 
a ſtone, which draws from nine to ten 
ſhillings. His caſt ewes give half a gui- 
nea; but then he ſells them when five 
years old, much for the intereſt of the 
purchaſer, becauſe they riſe in weight 
when removed to warmer ground. He 
ſells the twice-clipped wedders, at Mi- 
chaelmas, for eleven or twelve ſhillings. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that it is with 
ſheep as with other animals; the croſſing 
the breed is neceſſary to prevent degene- 
racy. 

The cattle he breeds are of the Mort⸗ 
horned kind, crolled with the Weſtmore- 
land kind, a hardy race, but not large. 
This croſs breed thrive in the coarſe pa- 
ſture of this farm. He approves of ſpaved 
queys, both for feeding and for work, 
He ſells lean ſteers at L. 8 or L. 9. 
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Mr Scott, who poſſeſſes the farm of Coma 
monſide, belonging to the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, is a ſpirited old man, extremely 
1kilful in ſheep, His firſt ſtock was a 
mixed breed between the ſhort blackfaced 
breed of the Foreſt, and thoſe of Teviot- 
dale; the former a hardy mongrel kind of 
animal, not heavy, nor well-wooled ; the 
latter, longer and more weighty. Mr 
Scott got rams from the moſt noted flocks 
in the eaſt end of Teviotdale; and, by 
frequent changes of rams, got up his ſheep 
to ten pounds the quarter, and now his 
ewes to twelve pounds the quarter, and 
his wedders to fifteen. His wool gives 
fourteen pence per fleece, nine of which 
make a ſtone. He ſells his old ewes at 
Michaelmas from 9s. to 10s. His wed- 
ders, this year, drew 12 8. or 12 8. 6d, 
He ſmears ſeven or eight ſheep with one 
pint of tar and two pounds of butter, 
for which there is no excuſe but cuſtom. 
Mr Scott is curious in his breed of horn- 
ed cattle, He got lately, from England, 
a bull of the ſhort-horned kind, extreme- 
ly well choſen, The ſteers bred in this 
farm/are wrought till five years old, and 
then ſold from nine guineas to ten pounds. 
or 
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Mr Scott keeps his arable grounds in 
good order, ſtraights ridges, ſows turnip 
and graſs-ſeeds for provender to his flock 
in winter, He has neither acceſs to . 
nor . | 


eee dent Mr Scott of Shel hill, 
who has a farm from the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh, I wrote to him, requeſting an ac- 
count of his improvements, and particu- 
larly of the management of his ſheep. 1 
got the ner anſwer. 


Was She Ifhill, December g. 1 7 
SIR, 

The Po I live on contains about 2500 
acres, It is all ſtored with ſheep, except 
about forty head of cattle, and thirty 
acres in tillage. Ir is high land, naturally 
wet, and much expoſed to ſtorms of ſnow. 
Formerly I ſtocked it wholly with ewes; 
but what were paſtured on the higheſt 
grounds brought few lambs, except in 
very fine ſeaſons. I have of late years put 
a ſtock of wedders on the coldeſt and 
higheſt- parts; hogs on the low warmer 
parts; and ewes on the remainder, My 
ſheep are of the ſame ſort with others in 

3E 2 the 
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the head of Teviotdale, which I have fre- 
quently improved by tups from Cheviot 
hills, and other places. Sometimes 1 have 
erred, by rendering my ſtock finer than 
my mis will feed. | Moſt of the woot 
in this country is of the clothing-kind ; 
and I ſell my wool to Halifax and Hu- 
thers field, for that purpoſe. Eight fleeces 
commonly go to the ſtone; the price theſe 
two laſt years 9s. per ſtone, which is an 
advance of near 28. per ſtone. My man- 
ner of ſmearing is the ſame with what is 
generally practiſed in this country; only 
my tar is better mixed, and more ſheep 
done with the ſame quantity than is com- 
mon in ſuch high land. To eight pints 
tar I give as many pints oil, of which 
there are two or three pints of whale- oil, 
and ſive or ſix pints of butter. With this 
quantity about fixty ſheep are ſmeared, 
viz. ſeventy ewes, or fifty wedders, or 
from fifty- five to fixty hogs. Whale- oil 
is objected to by many; but I do not find 
any inconvenience. The wool is equally 
good, and I think it encourages the growth 
of the fleece as much or more than butter. 

To remedy the thin ſhoulder of our 


theep, and light fore- quarter, which are 
their 
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their only defects, I have ſeen no ſheep 
ſo likely as thoſe of Mr Bakewell's breed; 
which ought to be tried with more pa- 
tience than ſome people have; who, belie- 
ving that the firſt product of Bakewell's 
rams would be equally hardy with their 
own kind, were diſappointed, and rejected 
theſe rams altogether. I look for a ſheep 
ſaited to our climate in the third or fourth 
generation from Bakewell's full blood, 
perhaps more. I have hitherto put my 
lambs of this ſort into better keeping du- 
ring winter, than I can afford for the run 
of my flock.” This year I gave a few of 
the third generation their chance on the 
hills; and next year moſt of the fourth 
generation ſhall have the ſame treatment, 
and ſo on till I find a ſheep that can ſtand 
our ſeaſons as well as our own breed. 
Next to theſe I would recommend a change 


of tups from ſome places on Coquet water 


in Northumberland, or on the eaſt of 
Cheviot hills, though ſome of theſe have 
the faults complained of. 

Smearing I have conducted in the way 
mentioned for ſome years paſt, I had 
tried to mix my tar with near double the 
quantity of oil mentioned, and to lay 


eighty, 
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eighty,” ninety, or a hundred ſheep, with 
eight pints ſo mixed. The ſcab was the 
conſęequence; and moſt of my neighbours 
who made the ſame trial had the ſame 
fate. I perhaps went too far back again 
into the old method. Such as I have tried 
over winter unſmeared, carried a very 
ſcanty fleece, or loſt great part of it. The 
ſame ſheep uſed in that way a ſecond 
year, were ſtill worſe; ſo that we are 
taught by experience, that a certain quan- 
tity of tar and greaſe is neceſſary in this 
cold wet country, to make a ſheep keep its 
fleece, and alſo to the growth of that 
fleece. On all this ridge of hills, along 
the middle of the country, we have more 
rain and fog than on any other hilly coun- 
tries equally high, but nearer the ſea, 
which may be one reaſon that makes more 
tar requiſite here than on a dryer climate 
under a clearer ſky. Not but that this 
practice of ſmearing is much abuſed in 
many places, particularly in the high 
grounds in the ſhires of Selkirk and 
Peebles, and alſo in Dumfries and Lanerk- 
ſhires, where, though the land is gene- 
rally drier than here, yet they give their 
ſheep about double the quantity of tar that 


we 
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we do. I am told, chat che high price of 
tar this year is like to make them alter 
their method for the better. The pre- 
miums given by the Truſtees for the beſt 


wool and tups, if properly diſtributed, and 


the ſums larger, would excite every ſtore- 
maſter to improve his wool, as far as the 
nature of his paſture will admit. I was 
called upon in May laſt, to give my opi- 
nion on this point, which 1 ſuppoſe was 
tranſmitted to the Truſtees by Mr Ogilvie 
of Branxholm. | 

With reſpect to black cattle, Jam clear- 
ly of opmion, that the long-horned are 
the beſt ſuited to this country. Their 
thick hides and quantity of hair may con- 
vince any one, that they can endure more 
cold and wet than the ſhort-horned kind. 


About twelve or fifteen years ago, I got 


from Lancaſhire a good bull of the long- 
borned kind, and put him to my ſhort- 
horned cows, and continued to do ſo. My 
breed is now nearly full long-horned. I 
have often loſt ſome of the ſhort-horned 
breed, falling weak in the ſpring; but 
not one of the long-horned kind. It is 
true the ſhort horns will come to more 
weight; but here we cannot raiſe the 
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heavieſt cattle, nor ſhould we attempt it, 
I can ſell as high or higher to the weight, 
than eyer I did the other breed. Mr Bake- 
well's cattle of this ſort are very good; 
but I think I have ſeen a better ſort in the 
neighbourhood of Kirby= Lonſdale, Holm- 
by, Settle, &c. I have more than once 
paid twenty guineas for a bull from that 
country. A premium for the beſt bull, 
two years old, to ſerve weſt of Hawick, 
would improve the breed of that. country, 

I have tried ſucceſsfully to improve my 
paſture by drains. .; Clamps of fir for ſtells 
are another great improvement; tho' ob- 
jected to by ſome, as tending to breed ſheep 
too tender. - Of late, I have raiſed many 
rows of whins on the ſheep-rake ; which is 
likely to prove an uſeful improvement in 
this country, for winter-food and for ſhel- 
ter. Nor do think there is any danger 


of their over-running the fields in this 


wet country. The oldeſt I have are twelve 
years, and no appearance of that as yet. 
Clover 1s difficult to make into hay 
here. 1 commonly ſow ryegraſs, which 
anſwers. well, and is a fine reſource 
for the ſheep during ſnow. Turnip an- 
ſwers well, and I give it to the cows and 
2 calves, 
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calves. To attempt feeding cattle fat with 
it, would not anſwer without a large ſtock 
of hay. My turnip has been locked up 
with froſt and ſnow for fix or ſeven weeks 
at a time, no ſeldomer than thrice in the 
fix years that I hawe propagated them, I 
therefore raiſe a few acres only; and many 
of my neighbours now do the ſame. 

In the vaſt tract of high country where 
I dwell, little can be done by the plough; 
yet many of the farms in it are capable of 
great improvement; — draining the wet 
land, which both improves and increaſes 
the paſture ; raiſing clumps of fir in the 
moſt expoſed places, one at leaſt in the 
bounds of each flock, I have known it 
blow a week together in time of ſnow, 10 
as that no hay could be laid down to 
ſheep, except where ſuch clumps were, or 
other natural ſhelter. Drills of whins, 
raiſed in different parts of this country, 
would anſwer well. There ought to be 
ſtone dikes between the different farms 
where- ever practicable; and as much land 
incloſed in each farm as to ſeparate the 
corn, cattle, and horſes, entirely from che 
ſheep-paſture, Even at every herd's houſe 
there ought to be two incloſures, one for 
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paſture to his cow, and one to lay his 


dung on for hay. The greateſt ſecurity 


we can have for our ſheep, is a proviſion 
of hay for their food in time of ſnow. For 
that purpoſe I have a ſtack of hay in the 
bounds of each flock, particularly of hogs, 
to which they have acceſs at all times. I 
think covered hecks would do ſtill better, 
though as yet I have not made trial of 
them. I have ſeen ſheep ſtarve rather than 
touch hay, eſpecially thoſe bred on heath, 
unleſs accuſtomed to ir in this way. 

You will readily agree with me, that 
theſe improvements ought to be encou- 
raged by the landlord. He cannot beſtow 
his money more profitably, than on inclo- 
ling and draining ; taking from the te- 
nant a moderate ſum annually, in propor- 
tion to the money laid out, A few plants 
given gratzs for rhe clumps of firs, and 
tome wood for covered hay-racks, with a 
teaſe of twenty-one years at leaſt, would 
be a great ſpur to the tenant, 

It would give me pleaſure to hear, that 
any of the above improvements meet with 
vour approbation, and give you any al- 
ſiſt ince in making a ſtate of the ſtore- 
farms. I am,“ &c, 

My 
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Mr Scott, in the foregoing letter, diſ- 
plays much uſeful knowledge in the ma- 
nagement of a ſtore- farm, and a rational 
zeal for improvement. His perſeverance 
in the attempt to improve his ſtock of 
ſheep and wool, by rams of Mr Bakewell's 
kind, exceed any I have met with in that 
part of the country : but his account of 
the progreſs and ſucceſs being too general 
to give full ſatisfaction, reſpecting the pro- 
priety of introducing a breed of that kind 


into his flocks on a part of the country ſo 


high and ſtormy, and the ſubject being of 
great importance, I thought a further in- 
veſtigation thereof might give more ſa- 
usfaction to thoſe that wiſh to follow 
an example confirmed by the experience 
of one ſo accurate and attentive as Mr 
Scott: therefore I put a few more queries 
to him; and he has moſt obligingly re- 
turned a regular anſwer to each of them, 
which are ſubjoined. 


* Skelfhill, December 27. 1776, 
S I R, 
Yours of the 13th inſtant is before me; 
and, ſo far as I can anſwer your queries 
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from facts, I will do it: where theſe fail 
me, 1 ſhall venture to give my opinion, 
Jour firſt inquiry is, If J have a ram of 
the Bakewell kind, and kept in the Hock 
the year round? 5 
Ander. J have this year a ram of 
Bake well, full blood. He came here at 
the time he was put to the ewes; is with 
them ſtill: but 1 mean to take him into 
better keeping now, as I have hitherto 
done with thoſe of the firſt and ſecond de- 


gree from thar breed. 
Query 2. Doth no objection ariſe to thoſe 


of half-blood, from the ſhortneſs of leg, and 
depth of wool, whence the animal may be 
difliculted in travelling over high, rough, 
or rocky ground, to procure food, and par- 
ticularly in deep ſnow ? Does the butcher 
make no objection to the lambs of the firſt 
or ſecond degree of Bakewell's breed, from 
a ſuſpicion of their being double-lyred ? 
cr, if you deal with the Weſtmoreland 
' purchaſers, have they no objections to the 
breed ? | 

Au. There is no ſheep in this county 
above, the third degree from Bakewell's ; 


and none but outcaſts of any degree have 
; yet 
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yet been offered to ſale. It is my opinion, 
that in the fourth degree there will be no 
objection to the length of leg, or depth of 
wool, I cannot ſay, how they are to die 
to the butcher, as it has not been tried 
here. The ſouth-country graſiers have ſe- 
veral of them ſeen my tups of the third 
degree: they like them, and think they 
will improve the breed of this country; 
but they do not like a mixture of that 
breed with the black-faced or ſhort ſheep. 

Quer. 3. Pleaſe to ſay, how much in 
quantity the fleece is improved; and alſo 
the quality with reſpect to price in the 
ſale of the firſt, ſecond, and third degree: 
for I apprehend, the fleece, as well as car- 
caſe, will gradually fall. ſhort of the ori- 
ginal. If I am wrong, correct me. 

Anſ. This queſtion cannot be properly 
anſwered for ſome years 1n this country ; 
becauſe the numbers of that kind of flock 
are few, and thoſe chiefly rams. They 
have been better kept than the run of the 
flocks where they were; and ſuch of them 
as had their chance with the flock were 
not fit for it, Thoſe of the firſt or ſecond 
degree from Bakewell, if they lived, their 


fleece and carcaſe were both poor. If this 
mixture 
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mixture is found to ſuit the country, I 
think they will improve the quantity ag 
much as the quality of our wool. 

Buer. 4. Do you know of no other ſort 
of ſheep, whereby your flock might be 
fully improved, in form, figure, and wool, 
and the ſucceſs more certain, than from 
thoſe of Bakewell's ? and where are they 
to be got ? 

An, | have ſeen no ſheep ſo likely to 
mend the general fault of this country 
breed, which 1s a thin low ſhoulder, and 
long leg, as thoſe of Bakewell's. On both 
fides of Cheviot there is the belt ſtock of 
the long-tailed ſheep that I know of, from 
ſome of which I durſt immediately ven- 
ture to take tups. for my whole flock; 1 
mean, on account. of their being hardy 
for our climate ; but they are not totally 
free of the faults juſt mentioned. Some 
people talk of a Mr Thompſon, as having 
an improved ſtock of ſheep on the Scotch 
{fide of Cheviot. I have not ſeen them. 
Duer. 5. As your wool is of the clothing- 
kind, what is Bakewells ? is it clothing 
or combing wool? If the laſt, will not 
your clothing-wool be hurt by the mix- 

ture, 
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ture, ſo as to become neither the real kind 
for clothing or combing? 

Anſ. Bakewell's wool is for combing, 
ſuch of it as I have ſeen immediately from 
his own or other good paſtures, But ſup- 
poſing a mixture, which may continue to 
the third or fourth degree, this indeed 
may be a loſs: but I do not ſuſpect fo 
long endurance, as | believe the climate 
and paſtures of this ſide of the country 
will not grow wool for combing. 

Quer. 6. I have ſeen rams at Mr Rob- 
ſon's at Belford, and a ſtock of ewes; and 


alſo at Mr Pringle of Clifton's : both are 
| bred on a high cold ground, and from ex- 


perience they are found to anſwer well 
on that land. Would not rams from 
both or either of theſe flocks, improve 
mightily the ſtore of your country, and 
be rehed on with greater confidence 
than rams that have been bred and rear- 
ed on rich paſture, in a warm cli— 
mate? The wool of thoſe I have men- 
tioned is really fine and cloſe, of the clo- 
thing-kind, and clips ſeven or eight fleeces 
per ſtone ; which ſells for 16 8. no mean 
price. They ſmear much lighter, and fell 
at a much higher price, than you do. 
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Anſ. Mr Pringle and Mr Robſon's 
ſtocks are amongſt the beſt hill-bred ſheep 
in Scotland, and their paſture are equally 
good, greatly fupertor to this country 
both in ſoil and climate. Mr Robſon's 
tups are tried here, The lambs anſwer 
well. The tups, I think, require better 
keeping. In anſwering to your fourth 
query, I have ſaid wherein I thought 
Bakewell's ſheep excelled any I had ſeen : 
but from his nor any other we cannot ex- 
pect to raiſe ſheep and wool of the value 
with thoſe in that part of the country, 
Were you to viſit us both now, or later in 
the ſeaſon, at one view you would be con- 
vinced of this. Mr Robſon's ſheep, in their 
figure, pleaſe me well. He would tell you, 
he improved his breed by tups from Lin- 
colnſhire. I approve of them, as the very 
beſt ſort for improving a ſtock on many 
hill-paſtures ; yet I doubt if they would 
not be too fine for the height and ſtorm 
of this part of the country: although I 
believe, they are fully as hardy, if not 
more ſo, than thoſe rams which we are 
now fond of, that come from England. 
Rabſon's ſhcep are in high eſteem ; and 1 

24 know 
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know they Eye take in ſale the beſt 
price. 

Quer. 7. What wil your ewes weigh 
per quarter when fat ? whereabouts is the 
price? | Your wedders, what may they 
weigh ? and the price. Where do you 
ſell? and at what age? 

An. Our caſt ewes, when fed in Eng- 
land, weigh from ten to twelve pounds 
per quarter. The beginning of this ſea- 
ſon they ſold generally about gs. per 
piece; but fell to 7 s. before the ſale was 
over, Our wedders are ſold at three years 
old; and when fed weigh about fifteen ' 


pounds per quarter; are generally ſold into 


Yorkſhire, and in greateſt numbers about 
Skipton and Settle, at Boroughbridge fair 
22d June, and at Stagſhaw fair 4th July. 
Laſt year the price was generally 12s. 
three-year-olds, 10 s. two- year- olds, and 
hogs in proportion; or, according to the 
nature of the farms, ſome ſell at one age, 
ſome at another. The higheſt price we e- 
ver ſold three-year-olds at was 14 8.; and 
in the courſe of theſe laſt fourteen years 
I have fold them ſo low as 8 8.; other 
ſheep in proportion, or rather lower, 
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I ſhall be pleaſed to find theſe anfwers 
are to your ſatisfaction, I am,” &. 


Fohn Maxwell of Broomholm, a. gentle- 
man of letters, intelligent in country-af- 
fairs, and intent upon making experi- 
ments. I confine myſelf to the laſt, as the 
moſt inſtructive. Having much wet ground 
upon his eſtate, he has been at great pains 
in making drains. His method in moſſy 
ſoil is as follows. He clears the ground till 
a ſolid bottom be found; and the drain is 
never narrower at bottom than eighteen 


inches. He fills it with land-ſtones, every 


{tratum being broke ta pieces, and made 
compact; and the upmoſt ſtratum ſo 
much broken, and beat ſo cloſe together, 
as to prevent any earth from getting 
downward. In this ſoil, he approves not 
of laying flat ſtanes in the form of a tri- 
angle, nor open, with a covering at top; 
becauſe, in ſuch looſe ſoil earth falls in, 
and moles run, which in time fill the 
open ſpace, and prevent water from paſſ- 
ing through. The goodneſs of his me- 
thod is verified by experience; for a bog 
of molly ground, thus drained, has kept 
dry ten years. 5 
Next, 
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Next, of an experiment made on moſs 
with lime. A great extent of moor and 
moſs, full of large ſtones, was impracti- 
cable by the plough. Upon a part of this 
ground, from which peats had been ta- 
ken many years ago, and the ground cut 
down near to the rock, no vegetable ap- 
peared. He ſprinkled lime over the ſur- 
face. After allowing it to lie ſome time 
in that ſtate, he ſowed red clover, and 
other hay- ſeed; which throve exceeding- 
ingly. Mr Maxwell may be depended on 
for puſhing this experiment to the ut- 


moſt. 


He made another experiment on the 
ſame moor, where nothing grew but ſhort 


heath, and the coarſeſt graſs. 


It was 


made dry, and the ſurface ſmoothed, to 


prevent water from lodging. He then co- 
vered it with lime. I examined it atten- 


tively, and found it full of white clover, 


ribbed graſs, and a tender ſpear- pointed 
graſs, though no graſs- ſeeds had been 
ſown. Mr Maxwell is happy in the ſuc- 
ceſs of this trial; as it points out an eaſy 
method for improving his moor, which 
will add greatly to the value of his eſtate. 

Siberia wheat was ſowed on a quarter 
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of an acre, 22d day of April; and now, 
about middle of Auguſt, it is far advan- 


ced in ripening, the grain being fully 


grown, and plenty of it. The earlineſs 
of this crop will render it practicable to 
get wheat of this kind after turnip. 

Mr Maxwell is curious as to the breed 


of his cattle, and prefers the true Gallo- 


way kind to all others. 

The following letter from Mr Maxwell 
to Lord Kames, gives a pointed and ſatiſ- 
factory account of the improvements of 
that eminent patriot the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh in the pariſh of Cannobie. 


- 1 March 2. $297 
My LoRD, 

I wiſh to avoid the impertinence of a 
- circumſtantial apology, for delaying ſo 
long to acknowledge the honour of your 
letter of the 27th of January. I durſt not 
truſt the anſwer to the general knowledge 
1 had of the nature of his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleugh's proceedings with his e- 
ſtate in the pariſh of Cannobie, and I 
could not. get at the certainty of ſeveral 

particulars ſooner. 
The pariſh. of Cannobie, which con- 
tains 


** 
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tains 21, 549 Acres, is altogether the pro- 
perty of his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh. 
The river Eſk, running from north to 
ſouth, and the great road from Edinburgh 
to London, which lies along the banks of 


the river, divide the pariſh almoſt equally. 


About thirty miles of this road, viz. from 
the march with England, till it reach 
within a few. miles of Selkirk, was chiefly 
made at his Grace's expence. The river 
Liddel runs along the eaſt fide of the pa- 
Tiſh ; and, in that part, it is the march 
between the counties of Dumfries and 
Cumberland. There are pretty extenſive 
coal and lime- works carried on in this 
pariſh; from which the. country round, 
to a conſiderable diſtance, is ſupplied. 
Through the middle of the pariſh, upon 


the banks: of the Eſk, and upon the eaſt 
fide of it, on the banks of Liddel, there 


are a great many fine holms, or haughs, 


of dry kindly ſoil; but theſe extend only 


to a ſmall diſtance from the rivers. The 
land which lies back from theſe rivers, 
is moſtly a fine clay ſoil, having generally 
a covering of peat- earth, or moſs as we 
call it, from two to fix inches thick; and 


being left altogether uncultivated, produ- 


ced 
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ced only a coarſe graſs, which we call 


bent, and ſome poor heath : but the few 
trials formerly made by particular te- 
nants upon ſmall ſpots, ſhew, that when 
this mooriſh land is broke up after a light 
. liming, it becomes moſt fertile for corn. 
I have heard a tenant ſay, and he repeated 
it to me a few days ago, pointing out the 
particular ſpot, that he remembers ſince 
it was firſt ploughed from moor by his 
father, after giving it a ſmall quantity of 
lime; and that without repetition of the 
liming, or addition of any other manure, 
it bore nineteen or twenty ſucceſſive crops 
of oats; a barbarous practice, but a good 
experiment, With a few exceptions, the 
farm-houſes, or rather the ſmall villages, 
were ſituated on the banks of theſe rivers; 
and beſides the pieces of dry holm land, 
occupied by the villagers in the way of 
runrig, each farm, or village, had a ſhare 
of the back grounds, extending in a long 
narrow ſtrip, often to the diſtance of two 
miles; and theſe outfields were common 
to the village. It would not be a juſt re- 
preſentation of the matter to fay, that 
theſe outfields were uſed for ſummer-pa- 


ſturage to young cattle, The young cattle 
of 
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of the village were rather turned out there 
during the ſummer merely to keep them 


alive till they grew older. The promiſing 


appearance of the ſoil of theſe back 
grounds, together, with the great abun- 
dance of lime and coal at hand, ſuggeſted 
the ſcheme which his Grace has adopted 
for the improvement of them; and it is 
now about three years ſince theſe back 


grounds were. begun to be divided into 


new farms, containing from 60 to 150 
acres each. Upon each of theſe there is 
already built, or to be built, at his Grace's 
expence, acommodious dwelling-houſe and 
offices; to which the tenants are removed 
from the old villages, upon tacks for twen- 
ty-one years; and the rent charged upon 
them is very moderate. By the belt in- 
formation I can procure, it is not at an ave- 
rage above 15. per acre; and yet I believe 
the rental is conſiderably increaſed. The 
tenants are obliged to incloſe the farms, 
and to divide them properly; and the 
thorns for the hedges are furniſhed from 


the Duke's nurſeries, or purchaſed at his 


expence; and, at his expence alſo, people 
are employed to keep the hedges clean, and 
in order. The tenants are not left at li- 
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berty to uſe theſe farms as they pleaſe; 
but are bound by their tacks to follow 
a regular courſe ' of huſbandry. In the 


hort ſpace of time ſince this ſcheme has 


been put in execution, there have been 
already planted 8000 roods of hedges, 
which appear all to be in a thriving con- 


dition; and the thorns make fine progreſs 


upon the ſoil. The ſoil of theſe farms be- 


ing clay, with fome moſs, renders the 


roads for accefs to them very difficult. To 


' remedy this, the Duke has ordered L. 100 
per annum to be expended in making or 


repairing theſe roads, If one were diſpo- 
ſed to criticiſe upon any part of ſo noble 
an undertaking, it would be here: for 


upon the eaſy acceſs to lime, and other 


materials, the ſucceſs of ſuch a plan chief- 
and this ſum ſeems not ade- 
quate to the deſign. But there is no rea- 
ſon to doubt, but that the ſame judge - 
ment which formed this excellent plan, 
will ſoon diſcover the propriety of extend- 
ing it in this particular; eſpecially as the 
good effects of what is already done be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves to great advan- 
tage, and to the diſgrace of evil- ſpeakers; 
for it has not been unattended with oppo- 

1 | ſition 


er ME 0 
ſition from malice and ignorance: and the 

tenants themſelves, of the remaining un- 
he divided farms, in ſpite of old prejudices, 
as are become ſo ſenſible of the advantages 
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en their neighbours are likely to reap, that 

es, they are keenly petitioning for an exten- 4 
n- fon of it to "themſelves. You will eaſily 3 
eſs conceive, my Lord, that the advantages 7 
de- muſt be very apparent; which, in ſo Y 
the mort a time, are able to conquer the pre- i 
To judice which ancient uſage always creates, 5 A 
oo in oppoſition to any new ſcheme. Theſe 1 
or are che facts which I gave your Lordſhip 4 
po- ſome account of, when I had the honour 1 
ble to ſpend an evening with you at Lang- | 5 
for holm; but I then ſpoke of them from a y 
her general or hearſay knowledge only, I 3d 
ef- have now carefully examined them, and | 3 
de- believe they are to be depended upon, 3 
rea= have read ſomewhere, that he who im- x: 


ge- WM proves the produce of the earth, by the 
lan, addition of a fingle blade of graſs, has 


nd- more merit than the greateſt conqueror, 
the If ſo, how many conquerors would be re- 
be- quired to balance the improver of Can- 
an- nobie pariſñ? I am,” &c. 
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To this accurate epiſtle I have only to 
add, that his Grace ſhows no. leſs good- 
neſs. than judgement in the management 
of his eſtate, Though he enlarges the 
farms in this pariſh to give ſcope for im- 
provements; yet he turns none of his 
people away. He erects, every where, 
ſmall neat houſes of brick, covered with 


ſlate, for the accommodation of labour- 


ers and tradeſmen; and every houſe has 


- 


added to it as much incloſed land as will 
keep a cow. At the termination of the 
preſent leaſes, his Grace will be amply re- 
warded for his patriotiſm, by a tenfold 
increaſe upon his lands; which will not 
only add conſiderably to his Ow but give 


bread to thouſands. 


| | Hwy Elliut of Peel, who poſſeſſes Row- 


anburnfoot, one of the Duke's farms, is 


a gentleman of uncommon” ſpirit. By 


fallow, turnip, &c. he has bruſhed up 
this farm wonderfully. Nay, he has for- 
ced crops of wheat by the mere dint of 
culture. The water of Liddel, running 
along the fide of this farm, was conſtant- 
ly making ge by its impetuoſity. He 
has fenced the banks ih a very ingenious 

manner, 
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manner, ſo as to prevent it from doing 
any more miſchief, and bas gained much 


— — woes it. 
George Bell poſſelles the farm of Mood- 


bouſelees, belonging alſo to his Grace. 
This farm contains 800 acres. The lo-wWw- 


er or croft land is of a light, dry, ſoil. 
The higher is mooriſh, much of it cover- 
ed with about fix inches of moſs, over a 
bed of clay, twelve inches thick. Upon 


the part firſt mentioned, the firſt crop is 


turnip in rows, with intervals of three 
feet; dung is given with a little lime, and 
they are very well hoed. Hay is given to the 
cattle with the turnip. Between three and 
four pounds is gained on each bullock, 
which, with the dung, makes a profitable 
return. "Two oxen are commonly fed on 


one acre; never leſs than rhree on two 


acres, The ſecond crop, barley, produ- 
ced from ſeven to eight bolls. The third 
crop is hay, from ten pounds red clover, 
five pounds white, and two buſhels rye- 
graſs, ſowed with the barley. Then the 
field is ſurrendered to paſture two or three 
years, To which ſucceed beans, ſowed in 
every other furrow, and carefully hand- 
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hoed. Four and a half buſhels on an acre 
| produce ten or eleven bolls. Wheat comes 
next, on a ſingle furrow, Which is a good 
crop; and the rotation finiſhes with oats, 
With reſpec to the high grounds, that 
where the moſs is above clay is broken up 
after harveſt, with a ſtrong plough drawn 
by four horſes, the fuxrow laid flat on its 
back, in order to rot the coarſe rough ſur- 
face. Next ſeaſon thirty- five holls of ſhell- 
lime is given to the acre, and the ground 
lies in that ſtate till the following ſpring, 
when it is ploughed for oats. In a dry 
ſeaſon, this crop anſwers well; otherwiſe 
it is late, and difficult to be got ſufficiently 
dry for the ſtack- yard. The next crop is 
allo oats, upon a ſpring- furrow, which 
a commonly anſwers better than the firſt. 
By this time the ſward being ſufficiently 
reduced, it is fit for a crop of .ryegraſs, 
the only graſs- ſeed he ventures on. After 
paſturinga few years, two.corn-crops again 
 Jucceed; and fo alternately corn and praſs, 
which keeps the ground in heaxt. Fallow 
anſwers not, as it makes this molly. ſoil toy 
Joole. When the clay at bottom is once 
well mixed with the ſurface ſoil, it will 
bear much better, 
A 
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A flock of ſheep is kept on the higheſt- 


grounds, The draughts are fed yearly 
on the low grounds, and afford 12 8. per 
piece. The quarter weighs ten pounds; 
and ſix fleeces of wool go to the ſtone, va- 
lued at 9s. One pint of tar, with three 
pounds of butter, ſmears twelve ewes; a 
very heavy ſmearing. Bakewell's breed of 
rams have been tried here; but no expe- 


rience whether they will anſwer. So far, 


indeed, they have been ſucceſsful, that eight 
and three fourths pounds Engliſh weight 

of wool have been cut from one hog. 
His breed of cattle hitherto has been 
cows of the long-horned Lancaſter kind, 
croſſed with a: Galloway bull; the pro- 
duce hand ſome and thriving, but not of a 
large ſize. He has got a long-horned 
bull to raiſe the ſize; and the produce, 
when three years old, ſell at L. 4, 108. 
None of the long-horned milked well; 
but the little they gave was good. Thoſe 
of the croſs breed milked better, and the 
milk was alſo good. 
Any parts that are incloſed are done 
with ditch and hedge, the hedges thriving. 
The ſpirit of incloſing is but n in- 
to this country. 
| Qur 
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Our ingenious cultivator neglects no 
means of making profit. Potatoes are 
planted in rows with dung, intervals four 
and a half feet. The hoeing being over 
by the end of June, turnip is drilled in 

the middle of the intervals, which thrive 
vaſtly. Sixty- five buſhels of potatoes have 
frequently been got from one buſhel plant- 
ed. Wich the potatoes ſwine are fed. 
They are firſt fed with the ſhaws from 
the firſt week of Auguſt downward,” the 
cutting of which does no hurt to the roots. 
Boiled potatoes do beſt for the ſwine, and. 
are mixed with meal of any fort for five 
weeks before the ſwine are to be killed; 
and meal entirely a fete days before; and 
this feeding makes fine pork. The hams 
are ſold; after hanging four months, for 
 fixpence the Engliſh pound. Geeſe alſo 
are fed on the boiled potatoes, and turn 
to account. Potatoes have, of late years, 
; been cultivated in the Lothians, and o- 
ther parts, to ſuch a height as to overſtock 
the market. Mr Bell has there opened a 
market, within the reach of every farmer, 
that never can be overſtocked ; and which 
at the ſame time gives a ſupply of very 
' fine food, 


Mr 
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Mx Bell's houſe and offices are neat and 

convenient, his. inſtruments of huſbandry 
in good order, and ploughs with two * 
yp Wihout a xa 


Ca <a 
11 , 


n over the hills in a ad 
lately made, in order for a ſhort commu- 
nication with Annan and Dumfries, I 


touched at the great Solway bank, impro- 


ved by Mr Pulteney; which is a bold under- 
taking, to be attempted by none but who 
have money at command. It is entirely a 
hill, and moſtly of moſs, from ſix inches 
to ten or twelve feet deep. The great dif- 
ficulty was, to lay the ground dry, which 
has heen done by draining, at a great ex- 


pence,. Several of the hedges. have ſuc- 


ceeded, and are now. fencible, As graſs 
was the only object of this improvement, 
the plough was entered as ſoon as the 
ground was dry enough for it, and every 
unequal ſurface was levelled with the 


ſpade. After fallow and lime, oats were 


ſowed with graſs-ſeeds. The quantity of 
graſs is far beyond expectation. The 
whole is now ſet off to tenants. But I am 
ſorry to obſerve, that in ſome places the 


drains are failing, as ruſhes are growing 
in 
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in plenty. The ditches are alſo creeping 
together, which requires conſtant ſcour- 


ing. From what I ſaw on Mr Maxwell 


of Broomholm's moor and moſs, I am led 
to conjecture, that it would have been a 
more laſting improvement, to have limed 


the ſurface, and to have converted all into 


a ſheep- walk, after laying the ground dry. 
At the ſame time I am aſſured by Mr 
Maxwell, that Mr Pulteney draws five per 
cent. for the money laid out both on the 
purchaſe ny; ende 


fir William Macrel, of Sprinkell is in- 


tent to introduce good huſbandry into a 
ſpot where it is little known : and indeed 
few gentlemen in Scotland are more in- 


tereſted to mend the huſbandry of that 


country. His eſtate extends to near 20,000 
acres ; a large ſhare of it moor indeed, but 
light, dry, and free of ſtones. Every inch 
of it, with the aſſiſtance of lime, will pro- 


duce good corn. He has in his preſent 
farm 450 acres; the bulk of which, in 
the year 1761, was lying in the rudeſt 


ſtate. The whole is now incloſed, ſunk 
fences faced with ſtone, and a thorn hedge 
at the top, carefully attended to. Other 

1 7 parts, 
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parts, where the ſoil is improper for 
quicks, are incloſed with ſtone walls. 
The — are erw ten acres to 
ninety. ä 

Sir William * with ene the | 
fields next his dwelling-houſe, which were 
exceedingly wet. The draining coſt him 
much expence ; but it has anſwered the 
intention. The ſurface was pared and 
burned, and 120 Wincheſter buſhels of 
ſhell-lime were given to the acre of light 
ſoft land, and 180 to the acre of what was 
more ſtiff, The firſt crop, rye; ſecond, oats; 
then fallow ; to which ſucceeded barley 
and grad Nede each of the crops good; 
the firſt crop of hay 200 ſtones the acre; 
and the ground is now in paſture. Lands 
that were paſtured, and dry, got lime, 
which was allowed to lie on the ſurface one 
or two years; then were ſowed with two 
ſucceſſive crops of oats; third, turnip in 
drills, with plenty of dung; barley, with 
graſs- ſeeds. This is doing great juſtice to 
the land. Cattle are fed on the turnip ; 
ſtraw given till February, then hay till 
ſold off. Land for wheat is always ſum- 
mer-fallowed, and dung given. Second 
crop, peaſe. Third, barley, or oats. If 

Vol. II. 31 the 
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the former, graſs - ſeeds are added; if the 
latter, turnip follows, to put the ground 
in order for graſs-ſeeds. Sir William's 
great object is, to get all into good graſs : 
and for that end 120 buſhels of freſh thell- 
lime is added after the firſt crop of graſs. 
His plan is now fo. far advanced, that 
many of his fields are let, for grafing, at 
the rate of a guinea per acre. 

About 1 50 acres of the higher grounds 
are planted in clumps and ſtrips ; which 
being in fight of the houſe, Rs _ eye 
greatly in a bleak country. 


Sir William is kindly to his tenants, for 


their ſake as well as his own, He lays out 
the money for incloſing their farms, for 
which he takes from them no more but 
five per cent. The incloſures made upon 
that agreement meaſure about twenty-four 
miles. 


Mr 7affray, Miniſter of Ruthwell, who was 
ſeveral years in Eaſt Lothian, acquired 
conſiderable {kill in farming, and directs 
his pariſhioners in their temporal concerns 
as well as ſpiritual. His glebe conſiſts of 
forty acres, poor, wild, and wet, when he 
got poſſeſſion. He fallows, limes, and 

| lays 
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lays down, with grals-ſeeds, after a crop 


of potatoes. He limed a; ſecond time, 
partiy on graſs, partly on fallow, The 
firſt anſwered by far the beſt... 


The 'Shaws. of. Tinwald, the. property of 
the Duke of Rueensberry, containing about 
500 acres, moltly arable, is rented by Ar- 
chibald Goldie, an attentive and enterpri- 
ſing young man. It is a gravelly ſoil, 
with a mixture of good earth, on a till 
bottom; and as the ſurface is ſhelving, 
water frequently burſts out; an evil that 
has been corrected both by under and o- 
pen drains. The Duke ſurrounded the 
whole with a ſtone wall; and Mr Goldie 
ſubdivides at his own expence with ditch 
and hedge. The hedges are in good or- 
der: I have not ſeen better. 

Shell-marl here is the great fund for im- 
provement. On the belt ſoil no leſs than 
ſixty cart- loads are laid, with ſummer-fal- 
low, after the old ſward is broken up, and 


a crop of oats taken, with one ploughing. 
In fallowing, ſeven furrows have fre- 


quently been found neceſſary for pulveri- 
ling the ſoil, in order to mix it intimately 


with che marl. Wheat is ſowed on the 
3 fallow, 
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fallow; and ploughed in with a flight fur- 
row; the produce not lefs than ten bolls 
per acre. Second, barley, producing from 
ten to twelve bolls: two ploughings are 
commonly given to the barley. Turnip 
with dung follows, and the ground is fine- 
ly dreſſed for it; the turnip hoed both 
with hand and plough + the crop extraor- 
dinary. Barley and grafs-feeds come next ; 
ten pounds red clover, ten pounds white, 
three buſhels of ryegrats ; a hay- orop of 
25o ſtones per acre, which is early cut; and 
the ſecond growth alſo is ſometimes made 
into hay. The fecond growth on a field 
was cutting when I made my ſurvey a- 
bout the middle of Auguſt, © 1 never ſaw 
a better. After this crop the ground is 
ſurrendered to paſture a _ Foy then 
again broken up for corn. 

The high fields are geleteliy lighter: The 
broom and whins, that naturally grow there, 
are grubbed up; and the field is ſlightly 
teathed with ſheep. Shell- marl, in the mean 
time, is ſpread, at the rate of ſeventy cart- 
loads an acre. Three ſucceſſive crops of 
oats are taken; and as the ſoil is naturally 
clean, grafs-ſeeds are ſowed with the laſt 
crop, and the ground paſtured till the 

broom 
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broom and whins'grow to be cumberſome. 
It is broken up again, a few crops of oats 
taken, and then down again in graſs. 
Mr Goldie's management of the lands 
firſt mentioned I give my hearty appro- 
bation to; which emboldens me to cenſure 
that of the fields laſt mentioned. Firſt, 
inſtead of augmenting the quantity of 
marl on the lighter and meaner foil, I am 


_ encouraged from the practice of every ſkil- 


ful farmer to ſay, that it ought to have 
been leſſened. Second, three crops of oats 
in ſucceſſion are ſevere. Peaſe of the fitch- 
kind would have been much more proper 


for the ſecond crop, eſpecially on ground 


new broken up; which would have been 
a fine preparation for barley and graſs- 
ſeeds. 

But it is with much pleaſure that I pro- 
ceed to the management of a very fine 
ſtock of cattle, They are of the true Gal- 
loway breed, and yet weightier, and bet- 
ter ſpread backward, than any of the kind 
I have ſeen. The cows are ſmall, not ex- 
ceeding from twenty-fix to thirty ſtones ; 
yet they milk- well, giving daily nine or 
ten pints on the top of the graſs; the milk 
rich, and produces much butter, Parti- 

cular 
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cular cows go the length of ky pints. 
How far preferable are cows that milk 
well, and fatten, to thoſe that only run to 
beef, and give little milk! He has com- 
monly. eighteen or twenty milk-cows, All 
the calves are reared, and ten or twelve 
more bought in. Here is an inereaſing 
ſtock; and my ſatisfaction was great in 
ſurveying the whole. The bull, is fine, 
He and the cows are put in open ſheds, e- 
rected along one ſide of the ſtraw-yard. 
They are alſo tied up in ſummer when 
milked. | In warm weather they frequent 
ly ſtand there the heat of the day, feeding 
on. clover; which adds greatly to the 
milk. Cows. are impatient of heat: if 
they find ſhelter under a hedge or tree, 
they lie there, and feed none. Being here 
moſtly kept under cover, both winter and 
ſummer, they thrive aer, and pro- 
duce much dung. 

The calves get new milk twice — | 
two pints at a time. . When two months 
old, they get ſKimmed milk; but not ſo 
long kept as to be four. When weaned, 
they are put on good foggage: and. as 
none of them are taken under cover in. 


inder. a field of good old paſture-graſs, 
well 
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well ſheltered, is kept for them ; and over 
and above they get hay and turnip. Va- 
riety of food is agreeable to them, as to all 
animals; and by this method they are 
kept in excellent order. One article Mr 
Goldie is pecuharly attentive to; and that 
is, to ſeparate” the older, that they may 
not oppreſs the younger. The young 
ſtock during ſummer are paſtured on the 


higher grounds. The third year of their 


age they are laid on the beſt paſture, to 
prepare them for ſale in September; at 
which time they commonly draw from fix 
to ſeven guineas. All the queys that are 
not kept for ſupporting the ſtock of cows, 
are ſpaved, and fell for draught equally 
with the ſtots. | 
The dairy-houſe is well conſtructed, 
every part of the apparatus in perfection, 
and every thing perfectly clean. I ſhall 
only mention one particular, being un- 
common. The houſe conſiſts of an outer 
and inner room. The milk is firſt brought 
into the outer room, which is large and 
airy, and there perfectly cooled, before it 
is removed to the inner room. The cream 
is put into the churn in the evening, at 
that time it is half-churned, and the 
churning 
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churning is-finiſhed in the morning be- 
fore the heat be ſenſible. The butter is 
immediately ſeparated from the milk, and 
kept cool in water. Butter got in this 
way is firm in the greateſt heat of the ſea- 
fon, and takes ſalt well. Of the former I 
can bear teſtimony. I was there at the 
heat of the ſeaſon, and I never taſted firm- 
er butter, nor higher flavoured, Now 
that my hand is in, I muſt add one article 
more. The method of ſalting is curious. 
The ſalt is mixed with the butter in a 
wooden bowl, and remains there four 
days; when it is again worked up, in order 
to mix the ſalt more intimately with the 
butter. At that time every liquid is care- 
fully ſqueezed out; then, with a knife of 
poliſhed wood, the butter is cut in thin 
ſlices, and preſſed into a caſk, there to 
remain for ſale. Eight pence per pound 
is the ordinary price; and the butter- 
milk and Minas, milk al at a penny 

per pint. | 
Mr Goldie's gock of ſheep is perfectly 
well adapted to his farm. They are of the 
beſt fort in Nithſdale, and feed ro ſixteen 
pounds che quarter. Ne is careful, how- 
ever, to croſs the breed with rams of the 
I, _ ſame 
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ſame kind from a diſtance, to prevent de- 


generacy. With reſpect to the other 


articles of management, they are pretty 
much the ſame with what has been more 
than once mentioned above; and I would 


avoid repetitions. 


Mr Goldie mentioned to me a 1 field 


contiguous to his farm. For twenty years 
back it has produced weighty crops of 
hay, without any dung, other than what 
is n by 2 the Oggage 


nach: bill, ok M fro this place, 
drew my attention, It is capable of be- 
ing improved to a high degree for a ſheep- 
walk. I was diſguſted at many ſmall 


patches of poor oats, ſcattered every where 


on this hill, by, which management it 
neither produces corn nor graſs. Why 
does not the proprietor attend more to 
his own intereſt ? | 


i The * of Torthorald, belonging to 


the Duke of Queenſperry, has been great- 
ly improved ſince the year 1769. His 


Grace has been much obliged to his com- 


miſſioners, who directed theſe improve- 
ments. The eſtate is now divided into 


VoI. II. 3 K farms, 
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farms, upon a plan extremely judicious, 
The whole tenants had been collected in- 
to two villages, and their houſes conſe- 
quently at a moſt inconvenient diſtance 
from the grounds they occupied. The 
bulk of them are removed to the center of 
their new farms. The reſt, who remain 
in the villages, have lands adjacent to 
their houſes. There are thirty farms in 
the whole, from 60 to 200 acres, as beſt 
ſuit the ſoil and other con veniencies. In- 
cloſing was the next ſtep, done with ditch 
and hedge, or with ſtone walls, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſoil, No leſs 
than IL. 4000 Sterling has been beſtowed 
on theſe operations; and well beſtowed, 
for it produced an additional rent ſuitable 
to the ſum laid out. Leaſes are granted 
to the tenants; who, ſenſible of their 
more commodious ſituation, are kindled 
into a flame for improvements. At the 
ſame time a proper management 18 pre- 
ſcribed in the leaſes, extremely ſimple, 
but no leſs proper. After liming and 
dunging, they are confined to three crops 
of corn; then graſs-ſeeds proper for pa- 
ſture; and after ſix years of paſture the 
rotation begins again. They are careful 
| of 
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of the fences, and the thorns are thriving 
beyond expectation. This plan in a coun- 
try where huſbandry was at the loweſt 
ebb, will have a fine effect. It will en- 
courage high and low to follow ſo laud- 
able an example. | 


Dumfries is a royal borough, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Nith, and commo- 
dious for trade, as the river is navigable 
down to the ſea. Trade, however, makes 
little figure in that place; it being ſup- 
planted by a ſpirit for huſbandry, which 
is eminent in the inhabitants, and in the 
gentlemen about. Many noblemen and 
gentlemen have formed themſelves into a 
ſociety for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. Their conſtant preſident is Mr 
Craik of Arbigland, whoſe merit for fill- 
ing that place is acknowledged by all. 
The fociety hold regular meetings every 
month at Dumfries, and publiſh from 
time to time printed inſtructions for ad- 
vancing the tenants in the art, I mult 
ſay that they are excellent for the purpoſe, 
being calculated for the preſent ſtate of 
huſbandry in the neighbourhood, in or- 


der to carry the tenants on gradually to 
111 mend 
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mend their practice. To inculcate into 
ſuch people the moſt refined precepts of 
huſbandry, .might diſguſt them, by hold- 
ing up to them their defects; but never 
would produce any good. A | 

The ſociety does not ſtop at . 
precept and example. They generouſly 


contribute their money; and in a moſt 
puatriotic ſpirit , confine theſe premiums to 


tenants, without having any ſhare them- 
ſelves. Theſe premiums are given to pro- 
mote ſummer- fallow, to raiſe crops of 
turnip, and to improve the breed of horſes, 
horned nn; and _— *7 


I mention, in — * had 5 of hut 


bandry in that part of Galloway which is 
adjacent to Dumfries. — 


—Reidbank, the 
property of Mr William Corrie, and Cargen, 


of Provoſt Maxwell, are. eſtates that have 


been improved from the ſtate of nature to 
a conſiderable degree of perfection, great 
advance of rent, and the tenants thriving. 
That part of the country is happy in an 
unexhauſtible fund of ſea-ſleich, an excel- 
lent manure, which adds to the deepneſs 
of the foil. To trace the operations of 
many other gentlemen thereabouts, will 

be 
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be a large field of inſtruction, to come un- 
ger che next year's ſurvey. "Ws 


e on the Nithſale fide of the ri- 
ver; and among a variety of improvers 
who; cannot all be taken in, I confine my- 
ſelf to two, —— Captain Ewart's fences are 
in excellent order, and the. fields under 
graſs laid out with art, the ridges well 
directed, and the moiſt ſpots made dry. 
The ground intended for graſs-ſeeds. is 
properly prepared, either by fallow, or a 
hoed crop of turnip or potatoes. Hence 
yy crops of hay and rich paſture af- 

Saintfoin I ſaw in rows, the culture 
of which had been well conducted. I had 
no opportunity to ſee che Captain himſelf, 
in order to learn from him the nature of 
the under ſtratum. If a deep gravel, the 
plants will in all probability ſucceed ; but 
not if the bottom be clay or till. Red 
clover, on the contrary, ſeldom fails in 
any ſoil, provided it be well dreſſed. A 
drilled field of potatoes was in good order, 
an excellent crop of barley; and other 
fields gave evident marks of Mr Ewart's 
ſuperior ſkill. Mr Mackenzie, ſecretary 
to the patriotic ſociety above mentioned, 

| | at 
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at his farm of Nyſehall, executes every 
branch of huſbandry in a maſterly way, 
being ambitious to excel. His farm is 
incloſed with ditch and hedge; the quicks, 
trained with the utmoſt attention, thrive 
exceedingly. The horſe-hoeing huſban- 
dry of turnip and cabbage is carried on 
in perfection; great crops of barley and 
clover, followed with bulky - craps of hay 
and rich paſture. He is exemplary in 
ploughing and cropping ; white and. green 
crops alternate; and graſs at proper in- 
tervals for reficvihs the foil from the ſe- 
verity of unremitted crops. This gentle- 
man would be a leader in any country ; 
and, in his preſent ſituation, where huſ- 
bandry is but in its infancy, is a capital 
bleſſing. 


I cannot poſſibly ſtop to particulariſe the 
practice of every improver here; but I am 
bound in juſtice to take notice of Mr 
Rirkpatrick of Conheath, His incloſures and 
fields make a figure by improvement. Mr 
Jobmſton too, of Net herwood, are proper to 
be held up for an example of good im- 
provement. 
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I croſſed the Nith; and in paſſing along 
to Drumlanrig caſtle, I obſerved, at a di- 


ſtance, improvements advancing. Having 


no time to ſurvey every one particularly, 
I was obliged to take up with thoſe that 


. came in my way. The hand of a ſkilful 


artiſt appeared even at a diſtance in the 
improvements of Dr Stewart at Kirkbogo. 
The farm is all incloſed either with ditch 


and hedge, or with ſtone dikes, all in 


good order, It is a flat · lying ground, and 


a kindly improveable ſoil; but was in ve- 
ry bad order at the Doctor's entry. He 


has a leaſe from the Duke of Queenſberry 
at 78. 6d. the acre. Lime is his chief en- 
gine for improvement. A field of ſixteen 
acres was improved in the following man- 
ner. It was divided into four parts; each 
of them dreſſed, one after another, as fol- 


lows. Firſt, fallow with lime and dung; 


next, potatoes, cabbage, and many other 
broad-leafed and bulbous-rooted plants, 
all well hoed, and each of them a good 


product. The ſecond crop, oats, which 


produced ten and a half Lothian bolls 
per acre, ſo good as to be all fold for 
ſeed. Third crop, barley, which fold on 
the foot at L. q Sterling per acre, With 


the 
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the barley: -was ſowed fourteen bk a 
clover, which produced a great crop of 
hay the firſt cutting? and a good ſecond 
growth, which was fed in the houſe. The 
laſt crop of the rotation was wheat, after 
one furrow, with half a doſe of lime; the 
crop good. But the Doctor thinks ur 
eee e eee if (14/44 


Paget NG: 9 1 came to a W on 
a Gt — ground, lately cut, not a ſingle 
tree left for ornament or ſhelter. Many 
fine oaks had once tenanted that wood; 
ſeedlings there muſt have been many. It 
_wrung my heart to ſee none left to tell in 
future time an ancient tale. I inquired 
the author of ſo much woe. I am ſorry 
to find it was a clergyman of high note, 
proprietor of the eſtate of Barjargy © of 
which the wood is a Party | | 


| | Darts eofle 1s the ſeat of the 
' Queensberry family. The preſent proprie- 
tor is ſo well known for ſweetneſs of man- 
ners, and public ' ſpirit, that to enter into 
"A deſcription would in me be a fooliſh at- 
_ tempt. I ſhall only ſay, in a word, that, 
for the true ſpirit of patriotiſm, he may 
33 vie 
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vie with any nobleman in Britain, and 
ne not yield to any private gentle- 
man. To enter into the particulars of 


the 566d that he has done in this country, 


would fill a volume. There is one parti- 


cular that I cannot think of omitting. He 
has, at his own expence, opened a com- 


munication from Thornhill to the county 


of: Air, by a great road of twenty-two 


miles in length, through a. hilly country. 


This road touches the town of Sanquhar, 
where coal and lime are got in plenty, 
Formerly the town of Dumfries was pro- 
vided with coal from England, and the 
country about with lime; now all is got 
from Sanquhar at a cheaper rate. Lime 


is brought in carts along a road formerly 


ſcarce acceſſible to horſes. I was rejoiced 


to ſee a waggon of fix horſes paſling along 
with coal from Sanquhar. How happy 


is this .change for agriculture, and for 
manufactures! not to mention the money 
that is ſaved to this country. 

Encouraging leaſes are given to the te- 
nants on this eſtate; lime is afforded them 


gratis; as alſo ſometimes graſs-ſeeds, and 
premiums for turnip. 


Mr 
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M. Maxwell of Terrauchty is manager 
for the Duke at this place; and, as I hear, 
he is well deſerving of the truſt; What 
comes chiefly under my line are his huſ- 
bandry- operations. The fields adjoining 
to the caſtle, after being purged of water 
by hollow drains, are improved in the fol- 
lowing manner. Lime is laid on the old 
ſward, from 120 to 140 buſhels per acre. 
Two crops of oats are taken. The ground 
is well dreſſed for turnip and potatoes, 
which are dunged, horſe-hoed and hand- 
hoed. Next crop, barley ; with which are 
fowed twelve pounds red clover, fix pounds 
white, and two buſhels of ryegraſs. I 
faw the firſt hay-crop on this improved 
field, which was a real good one. The 
ſecond growth was fed in the houſe. The 
next field I ſaw was under turnip, pota- 
toes, cabbage, kail, carrot,- parſnip, all 
drilled, and well conducted. The turnip 
are apphed to feed ſheep and cattle. The 
potatoes go to market, or feed horſes and 
ſwine, The other plants, above what are 
conſumed in the family, go to cows and 
horſes. This improvement is conſider- 
able of itſelf, but a trifle compared with 
the influence it has on the tenants, Mr 

| Maxwell's 
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Maxwell's mild and engaging manners 
haye drawn them to imitate him in this 
ſort of culture; and if they are once fair- 
ty entered, profit will carry them on. 
One experiment of Mr Maxwell's, con- 


cerning fog, it would be unpardonable 


to omit. The old paſture, on the ſide of 
the river, is infeſted with fog. Being a- 
verſe to tillage, for fear of the ſoil being 
waſhed off in caſe of any high flood in 
the river, he tried what lime would do. 
On part of a large field over-run with 
fog he laid 120 buſhels ſhell-lime, Win- 
cheſter meaſure, per acre; which, at the 
rate of ſixpence halfpenny per buſhel, 
carriage included, amounted to L. 3, 58. 
per acre, The effect was ſurpriſing. In 
two years after the lime was applied, the 
fog had moſtly diſappeared; and at the 
time I viewed the field, which was the 
fifth year, there was not a veſtige remain- 
ing of it. The ſubſequent trials on the 
ſame field were equally ſucceſsful. 

Mr Maxwell is attentive ro the breed of 
his ſheep, by croſling it frequently with 
the beſt rams he can find in the country ; 
which not only keeps up the ſtandard, 
hut gradually improves the ſize and wool, 

3L 2 | Laſt 
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Laſt year he progured a ram of n 
kind; and, in this well-ſheltered place, 
ſtored with fine old graſs, I have little 
doubt but that the very 05 r will 
thrive. 

Smearing, . not * * doch 5 
been tried here. The wool of the ſheep 
that were not ſmeared, frequently dropped 
off in parcels. The quality too was inferior, 
being coarſer and harſher. Mr Maxwell 
always now ſmears ;- but with a ſalve free 
of tar, which he finds to anſwer well. 
The ſalve is one chopin of the beſt train- 
oil, one pound melted tallow, and half 
Aa pound ſoft ſoap; the laſt intended to 
prevent itching and ſcab, He lays. the 
falve very light, three rows on each fide, 
and one along the back, The wool I ſaw 
may be called - fine, being confiderably 
above the common run of wool in that 
country. Five fleeces go to the ſtone. 1 
cannot mention a price; for all of it- is 
conſumed by Mrs Maxwell in her family- 
manufactures She is a lady of activity, 
and full of ſpirit for manufactures. I ſaw 
of her making, carpets, bed-curtains, and 
other pitces of houſehold furniture, babe 
Rantial 1 in the fabric, and artfully dxed. 


IN 
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— een of John Welſh at "mg 
mains, one of the Duke of Queenſberry's 
tenants, a capital farmer, whoſe: flock of 
ſheep. bas fo high a reputation as to ſell 
by name. The farm of Mortonmains is 
not high ground, nor cold. It produces 


a ſtrong graſs, excellent for wintering; | 
which is the province afligned to this 


farm. He poſſeſſes, beſide the farm of 
Kirkup, of about 3800 acres, a high coarſe 
land, cold, and much covered with moſs; 
as alſo the farm of Crookſburnfoot. Mr 
Welſh adheres to the black-faced ſhort 
ſheep, the breed of this country; and 
theſe h& endeavours to improve, not by a 
foreign breed, but by the beſt rams he can 


pick up in the country; chuſing always, 
for keeping up his flock, the beſt lambs 
male and female. 1 am informed, that 
the original breed in this country were 


white- faced ; but that the black-faced 
were preferred, as more hardy, The young 
ſtock are kept on the farm of Mortonmains 
till the middle of April; and then remo- 


ved to the other farms. About the middle 
of June, the hogs are ſold; but the beſt 


are We as a part of the flock. The price, 
| which 
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vanced now to 8s. or 9 8. poſſibly owing 


partly to the great demand for ſheep of 
late years. The old ſtock of ewes. are re- 
viewed in September, and none kept but 


what are in the beſt order, able to ſuſtain a 


ſevere winter. The draughts are ſold about 
Michaelmas for about 7 s. ; formerly for 
38. 6d. or 4s. Mr Welſh is careful to 
have plenty of foggage in winter on his 


low farm. He never gives hay, becauſe 


ſnow ſeldom lies long on this ground ; and 
the ſheep, were they accuſtomed to it, 
would be leſs careful to ſearch for green 


food. The ſtanding flock confiſts of ewes 


only, all the reſt being fold off while 
lambs, or while hogs ; which gives him a 


quick return in money, and perhaps the 


moſt profitable method. The average 
weight of theſe ewes, when fatted, may be 
twelve or thirteen pounds per quarter. 
Mr Welſh begins to be ſenfible of giving 
too much tar in ſmearing ; but leſſens it 
by very ſmall degrees, for fear of miſ- 
chief. 
In the high country between Drumlan- 
"Tig and Moffat, and in the wildeſt part of 
it, I aw a flock of lambs of goodly ap- 

| pearanee, 
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Curioſity led me to a near view. They are 


the ſhort black-faced kind, of excellent 


ſhape, n well-ſhouldered, and 


| du rather cloſe. 


1 ie at Mafur, which i is well 8 
by its medicinal water. The village is re- 
markably neat and clean. It ſtands on a 
floping gravel, which, with a fine current 
of air, makes it a wholeſome place. It be- 
longs to the eſtate of Annandale, to the 
improvement of which the Earl of Hope- 
ton gives great attention, particularly to 


the breed of ſheep, grudging no expence for 


procuring good rams to croſs the breed. 
In this high country, unfit for corn, 
ſheep are the only product of the land; 
and Moffat therefore is a moſt convenient 
place for the woollen manufacture. This 


the Earl of Hopeton ſeeing, has ſpared 


neither countenance nor money to pro- 


mote that manufacture. The wool in this 


country is not of the clothing - kind, but 
longer, fit for camlets, ſhalloons, laſtings, 
and ſuch like. 

Some time ago the commerce of wool in 


this country was in a very low ſtate. 
Much 


j 
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nufactures in England in its rudeſt ſtate, 


as it was ſhorn. It was dreſſed there; and 
commonly not more than two thirds of the 
groſs weight was made uſe of; the other 
third was waſte, on account of the tar that 
is laid on in ſmearing. This dreſſed wool 
was made into coarſe ſtuffs; and any of it 
that was white enough they manufactured 
into Kendal cottons. Theſe manufactures 
were carried by land to Glaſgow, through 
the town of Moffat, and exported to the 
ſouthern parts of the Britiſh "colonies. of 
America. What a ſaving would there be, 
if theſe goods were eee at 820 


fat? N ien. . 74418. 
Lord Hepeon has be on foot. a br 


mation which promiſes ſueceſs. His firſt 


ſtep was, to bring from England an expert 
wool-comber, to teach his people the belt 
method of dreſſing wool, and to ſupply 
his manufacturers with wool at home pro- 
perly ſtapled and combed. He has beſides 
laid out conſiderable ſums for promoting 
the fabrics above mentioned; among which 
cloth for ſoldiers cloaks is a conſiderable 
article, which gives {o great ſatisfaction as 


to make the-demand greatly exceed what 
tots Ste can 
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can be furniſhed. But the moſt remark- 
able fabric of all is a coarſe cloth termed 
gaiſes, made of the refuſe of combed wool, 
half-yard wide, or a little more. The 
piece, containing forty-four yards, ſells 
from 218. to 23s, There is a conſtant 
demand from England for more of it than 


there are hands to manufacture. His Lord- 
ſhip has erected the completeſt ſet of hou- 


ſes for dying wool, yarn, and cloth, I e- 
ver ſaw; which is of public utility, as e- 


very one may ſhare of the benefit. In ſur- 


veying theſe infant manufaQtures a com- 
pariſon is naturally ſuggeſted between this 
place and the high country of Yorkſhire, 


formerly not leſs rugged, where the Fle- 


miſh, perſecuted by the Duke of Alva, be- 
gan the woollen manufacture. That ma- 
nufacture is now at Leeds, Halifax, &c. 
in high proſperity ; and the face of the 
country, from a deſert, is converted into 
a ſort of paradiſe, May we not be allow- 
ed to hope, that at Moffat the woollen 
manufacture may be ſo well roofed as in 
procefs of time to vie with thoſe of the 
north of England ? The thought is plea- 
ſant, and will be indulged by every lover 
of his country, The world now agree, 
Vol. II. 3 M that 
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that a nation is more aggrandized by 
commerce than by conqueſt. What ſatiſ- 
faction muſt it afford to this patriotic 
nobleman, to combine ſo happily his pri- 
vate intereſt wich chat of his cou 


THE farms of Meddlegil! and Maßen, 
part of the Annandale eftate, are tenanted 
by William Ewart, a knowing and enter- 
priſing farmer. Theſe farms are as high 
and cold as any in Annandale. The pa- 
ſture is coarſe and rough, and many wet 
ſpots. The ſtock of ſheep, however, on 
theſe farms, is very reſpectable. The 
ſheep are of the country-kind, and much 
improved of late by croſſing the breed 
with the beſt rams of the ſame kind; for 
he will not venture any finer kind. Un- 
derſtocking he reckons eſſential, as alſo 
that the ſize of the ſheep ſhould correſpond 
to the paſture. A ſheep of this kind when 
fat, weighs per quarter thirteen pounds. 
Five or ſix hog-fleeces weigh a ſtone, It 
will take ſeven or eight fleeces of older 
ſheep to weigh ſo much. The caſt ewes 
give from 7s. to 78, 6d. Hogs give from 
7s. Gd. to 8s. Wool gives from 50 s. to 
5 s. 6 d. per pack, weighing twelve 

| | ſtones. 
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ſtones. I blame Mr Ewart 5 not waſh- 
ing his ſheep before they are ſhorn, which 
diſcredits the wool, by leaving it dirty. 1 
blame him alſo for _— too much tar in 
ſmearing. ' 

Mr Ewart's flock was ſuch as above de- 
ſcribed, when he was moved by Lord 
Hopeton to ſet about an improvement on 
the breed; and he got from the Earl ex- 
cellent rams to begin the trial. It was to- 
ward the end of Auguſt that I ſurveyed 
this farm, when I got a diſtin view of 
theſe rams and their offspring. The rams 


were of Bakewell's full blood, bred at 


Hopeton-Houſe, and reared in his inclo- 
ſures at Moffat the firſt year. The fleece 
of one of theſe, when clipped in June, 
weighed thirteen pounds and a half Eng- 
liſh,” He had been ſalved the preceding 
winter with butter, and a mixture of ſul- 
phur, for preventing vermin. The ſecond 
year no ſalve was applied; and he was 
put among the flock at covering-time. 
After his work was done, he was removed 
to a ſheltered incloſure with plenty of pa- 
ſture. The next year his fleece weighed 
twelve pounds Engliſh. I handled him in 
the incloſure, and found him in fine or- 

3 M 2 der. 
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der. I handled at the ſame time three 
young rams of half blood. One of theſe, 
bred out of -the beſt of Mr Ewart's own 
flock with a Bakewell ram, was little in- 
ferior to thoſe of full blood, only that he 
had horns, The other two of the fame 
breed were kept in the flock at common 
paſture; theſe were ſmaller, and not in e- 
qual condition, I next ſurveyed the year- 
olds, Thoſe of half blood and thoſe of 
the original ſtock were in ane flock, and 
were all fed on the ſame paſture, As far 
as my fkill goes, the latter were not infe- 
_ rior. I made the ſame judgement with 
reſpect to the lambs. . I acknowledge, that 
thoſe that were of Bakewell's kind were 
better ſhaped. Yet it remains a doubt 
with me, whether this mountainous ex- 
poſed farm is ſo well adapted to that mixed 
breed, as to the original ſtock. I compa- 
red the wool of both, and found both e- 
qually fine; but the quantity from the 
mixed breed was rather greater. . As this 
is a breeding-farm, Mr Ewart ſells all 
his young cattle at the age of eighteen 
months ; which he finds more profitable 
than keeping them longer on the ground, 


To 
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To Mr Clerk, commiſſioner of the cu- 
ſtoms, belongs the eſtate of Dumcrief, near 
Moffat. He has a large ſhare of patriot- 
iſm, and is ready to promote every good 
undertaking. I ſurveyed the lands of 
Dumcrief with peculiar pleaſure, becauſe 
every corner bore the marks of genius. 
The ſward of the paſture- fields, after care- 
ful dreſſing, has now become cloſe and 


rich; every ſpot improper for the plough 
fully planted. . The trees are growing vi- 


goroully ; they have at preſent a beautiful 
appearance; and will ſoon afford great 
ſhelter. A moſs fix feet deep, thoroughly 
drained, and covered with rich graſs, 
ought to be an example to thoſe who 
have moſs. But praiſe is chiefly owing to 
the Commiſſioner for his {kill in the ma- 
nagement of ſheep. For improving his 
flock both in ſize and wool, he avoided 
every other plan but that of chuſing the 
beſt rams and ewes of the ſame breed. He 
gave peculiar attention to the method of 
ſmearing. He drew up a ſet of inſtruc- 
tions for the uſe of his neighbours, ac- 
knowledged to be the beſt that hitherto 
have been produced; and every perſon 
who has made the trial has found benefit, 

e Two 


| 
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Two letters upon that ſubject, addreſſed 
by him to the Truſtees for Manufac- 


tures, have been publiſhed, and deſerve 
well to be ſtudied by every ſtoremaſter. 


He has clearly demonſtrated, chat the 


great proportion of tar uſed in ſmeartng, 
is hurtful both to the animal and to the 
wool. His lateſt practice, which I have 
from his own authority, follows. With 
one pint tar, eight pounds tallow, four 
pints whale-oil, one ſtone butter, all well 
mixed, he ſmeared 89 old ſheep, and 47 
hogs, in all 136. This was practiſed at 
the firſt outſet; and the ſucceſs proved e- 
qual to Mr Clerk's expectation, which en- 
couraged him to make a further trial; and 
with the like quantity of ſalve, prepared 
and proportioned as mentioned above, no 
leſs a number than 150 to 160 ſheep 
were ſalved. In one word, by theſe 
means, Mr Clerk was able to advance the 
value of his wool from 5 s. per ſtone to 
138. 


Lord Elliock, in this neighbourhood, 
has a ſhort but ſubſtantial mode of im- 
provement. His whole farm is incloſed, 
and laid into graſs for paſture. A part 
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of his eſtate that never had —_—_— 
is incloſed. with ſufficient {nap-dikes, 

let off for paſture, In ſuch grounds, this 
perhaps is 4, more effectual improvement, 


upon a cold ungrateful ſoil. The land is 


at preſent covered with heath. If I might 


preſume to ſuggeſt an advice, it would be, 


to clear the ground of ſtones, to ſmooth 


the ſurface by filling up the hollows, and 


to give a coat of lime. This covering 


would in time cut out the heath, and pro- 
duce good graſs. 1 dare promiſe that the 
rent of the land would double. 


Wilham Welſh at Selcoth polleſſes + the 
ſtore- farm of Polmoodie, in the eſtate of 
Annandale. The Earl of Hopeton, to in- 
troduce Bakewell's breed, favoured Mr 
Welſh with a ram of half- blood, bred at 
Hopeton-houſe. This young ram was, 
at Martinmas 1774, in excellent order, 
and full of wool. His firſt fleece weighed 
no leſs than twelve pounds Engliſh; but in 
after years he fell greatly off in his wool, 
and in all appearance was unfit for the 
high grounds of that farm. His progeny 
look well ; but hitherto there has been no 


- time 


than a long proceſs of tillage and manure 


MY 
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time to determine whether lr 0 
| 1 1 for that . neg 

as yi Bos by 
Mr Gilleſir pollelles Caplegill and Carri- 
| F ny two farms in the Annandale eſtate, 
extenſive and mountainous; but the pa- 
ſture is good; there being little or no 
heath. The ſtock on theſe farms, thirty 
years ago, was extremely mean, the wool 
ſo coarſe that twenty pence was the high- 
eſt that was given for the ſtone, twenty- 


four pounds Engliſh. The firſt year of 


his entry, the wool lay on his hand, be- 
cauſe no merchant would bid a price for 
it. This ſet him on trials for improving 
the breed. He was however difcreet e- 
nough not to venture upon any but the 
hardy breed of the country, of which he 
got the beſt rams, and croſſed and re- croſs- 
ed with his neighbours. It has always 
been his care never to overſtock. The 
ſize of his ſheep is now raiſed to twelve 
pounds the quarter, of ewes, and ſixteen, 
of rams. About ſeven fleeces make a 
ſtone, which gives at market from 48. 6d. 
to 55. though the ſheep are not waſhed 
before ſhearing. His flock, has got a re- 
putation; his lambs, in particular, which 
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are preferred before any in the neighbour- 
hood, He ſmears fix ewes with one pint 
of tar and three pounds butter, and in- 


fiſts that ſo much tar is — in his 


high ground. 
The Earl of Hopeton ſent a ram of Mr 


Cully's breed to Gilleſpie in September 


1773. His progeny bore better wool than 
that of his other ſheep, and in greater 
quantity, But they proved too delicate 
for their paſture ; and their wool became 
yearly coarſer, and in leſs quantity, In 
November 1774, Lord Hopeton ſent Gil- 
leſpie a ram of Bakewell's kind, but with 
as little ſucceſs. Mr Gilleſpie thinks, that 
he is too ſhort-legged for ſcrambling 
through rocks and mountains, and for 
ſcraping the ſnow from the graſs. 


TWEEDDALE, or PEEBLES - SHIRE, | 


R Tweedy of Oliver, near the Beil, a 
ſtoremaſter, is of opinion, that in 
hi gh-expoſed places, tar is eſſential to the 

Vor, II. 3N life 
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life of a ſheep. He has however, of late 
years reformed his ſalve: inſtead of two 
pounds of butter to one pint of tar, he 
uſes now four pounds to à pint, Mr 
Tweedie's flock is rather under-ſized for 
their paſture. One thing muſt be allow- 
ed, that it is prepoſterous to ſend to the 
mountains an unwieldy animal, unable to 
toil in ſearch of food, where there is ſcarce 
ſufficient for the ſmalleſt and moſt nimble. 
He tried a ram of Bakewell's for breed ; 


but, without entering into particulars, it is 


ſafficient to ſay, that the trials have proved 
as unſucceſsful as thoſe made by Mr Gil- 
leſpie. 

Mr Tweedie's . a cattle. are ſmall, 
but fine. They are rather broader made 
behind than thoſe of Galloway, which is 
a good property. The ſteers, after the 
labour of the ſeaſon, have been ſold for 
ſixteen guineas a pair, | 


Mr Welſh of Maſiſennan's eſtate lies on 
the banks of Tweed, fronting ſouth by 
eaſt, a favourable aſpect in a high coun- 
try. He keeps a conſiderable ſtock of 
theep, not under a thouſand, on his own 


eſtate, beſide thoſe on farms that he rents. 
3 . A 
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the laſt was luxuriant. 
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A large face of a hill, ſloping to the ſouth, 
he undertook to improve, He began 
with 100 acres all heath, though the {oil 
naturally was deep and dry. Not grud- 
ging the expence of lime, he laid ſixty 
bolls on the ſward per acre. He plough- 
ed croſs the hill, and uſed a ſhifting 
mould-board to turn the furrow always 
downward, Of five crops of oats, even 
The trials he 
made with barley and peaſe anſwered not. 
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It was laid down with graſs-ſeeds, which 


afford the flock fine paſture in ſpring, the 
time moſt needed. 

Mr Welſh's flock is of the breed of the 
country, the ſtandard of which he keeps 
up by breeding from the beſt rams and 
ewes of that kind. He rejects every ram 
of higher quality, will have nothing to 


do with Mr Bakewell's, Mr Chaplain's, or 


Mr Cully's. _His wedder-hogs in the 
month of June, take at Peebles marker 
the beſt price that is given, commonly 
nine ſhillings, one to the ſcore. They 
are for the moſt part bought tor Thomas 
Horner of Yorkſhire, who will not look on 
any of Bakewell's breed. 
Smearing with tar he adheres to; but 
yields to the prevailing reformation of 
3 more 
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more greaſe, and ſmearing” lighters He 
Has net yet advanced to five pounds: of 
butter to the pimt of tar. His prudence 
"38's thatter of 16 great nber ght not 
to be Condemned. The woel 715% coarſe, 
ſells at 5 s. per ſtone, though always wafh- 
ed before ſhearing. N 1 
een er enen IS re 
'T' proceeded by way of Broughton, the 
| property of 'Zord*Braxfield, The foil is 
good, and lime ax hand which paves the 
way to high improvements. Mr Dickſon, 
the former proprietor, wrought wonders 
for the time of his poſſeſſion. He built 
good houſes, covered with late, and 
formed a village neat and clean. He made 
many incloſures in a good ſtyle, and intro- 
duced better cultivation than is to be ſeen 
in the neighbourhood. And now as that 
eminent lawyer, whoſe property it is, has 
got a relaxation of labour, by being advan- 
ced to the bench, it is to be hoped, for his 
own ſake, and for that of his country, that 
he will proſecute and carry to perfection 
improvements ſo happily begun. One ar- 
ticle of huſbandry 1 was well- pleaſed wich. 
The tramp-ricks af hay are fo ingeniouſly 
put up, as to be ſecure againſt damage while 
they ſtand in the field. This work is per- 


formed 
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formed by women. The ſame ingenuity 
er at Moffat, and in other hilly 
countries. I with? the practice were co- 
pied in Eaſt Lothian. Men only are there 
thought capable of the work, and yet per- 
fon it very We | 
8 5 

Mr Lawſon of Cairnmuir has turnip in 
fine order, good graſs, and rich crops of 
corn. He gives great attention to drain- 


ing. and has gained low wet grounds for- 
merly uſeleſs. He plants the high grounds, 
and is in the courſe of incloſing. He zea- 


louſly recommended to me the Hunting- - 
ton willow: he obſerves, that when arrived 
to its full ſize, it anſwers the beſt of any 
for tables, chairs, and other houſehold- 
furniture; is light, tough, and hard; 
takes a ſmooth pohſh, and laſts long. It 
mighr ſave much money given out for fo- 
reign wood. I have experience of the 
goodneſs of this timber for roofing coun- 

rry-houſes, for gates to incloſures, and for 
the bodies of carts. When planked, it 
mould lie in water a month, and then 
be houſed to dry. 


HRE are a cluſter of improvers eaſtward 
: = . in 
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in a tract of low land. ——Lord Hyndford 
atiRirkurd has* planted much in clumps 
and ſtrips. — Mr Telfer of Scotftozon, beſide 
incloſing and planting; raiſes good turnip, 
dreſſes the ground well, and lays it down 
in graſs.— Mr Kennedy of Romano is in the 
ſtyle of improvement. Sir Robert Murray- 
Keith of Halmyre ſpares no coſt for advan- 
eing every branch of it. He has an ex- 
cellent ſubſtitute, Mr Gillſpie of Clearburn, 
eminent for knowledge of foil, and for {kill 
in improving every kind of it. He has the 
entire direction, and in a ſhort time has 
given a new face to that eſtate, But the 
beſt account of the improvements 1s in the 
PRES letter he BCA me with, 


4 1 Clearburn, Dec. 30. * 
8 1 R, 

You deſire from me an account of the 
original ſtate of that piece of low ground 
in Tweeddale, the property of Sir Robert 
Murray-Keith. That ground went under 
the name of Halmyre bogs, and was quite 
a moraſs, producing nothing but coarſe 
water - graſſes, ruſnes, &c. excepting ſome 
ſmall ſtrips u pon its outſide called meadow. 


Two rivulets run through it, beſides the 
land- water, 


Sury. I IV. Pezotn5-5mrAe. | __ 


nyt — Da, 


land- water, whereby: it Was in boch A Rate | 


char the cattle in graſing were often 
drowned, and in many pr it aer not 
eien man. !{5:; © 

Above 130 Scots acres were in te ſtate 
when 1 commenced the improvement in 
the 1768. The method was, firſt to make 
two large ditches, in ſtraight lines, for the 
two rivulets and ſuperfluous water, twelve 
feet wide at top each, three feet wide at 
bottom, and three feet deep. I next pro- 
ceeded to the two ſides, betwixt the arable 
and ſaid wet ground, and carried on a 
fence with double ditches, and planted 
thorns on both ſides the earth-dike; which 
both keeps off the land- water, and fences 
the ground. I next incloſed on the two 
ends with the neighbouring proprietors, 
in the ſame manner, which incloſes all 
the dry ground, conſiſting of about 120 
acres; then proceeded to the internal part, 
by firſt drawing a line from one end to the 
other, in the middle, and alſo four crofs 
lines, all with double ditch, with thorns 
on each ſide; which was intended both 
for draining, fencing, and dividing, ſaid 
grounds; and which has anſwered the 
purpoſe fully to expectation, the thorns 


having 


7% 
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having done exceedingly well, and will 


8 very ſoon become complete fences; altho 


in ſeveral places the ground was moſſy. 
This, however, has been done at conſi- 
derable expence; but as it has anfwered 
the end, it will ſoon make a ſuitable re- 


turn, as it is now almoſt all arable, and 


the tenants have had a ſucceſſion of good 
crops where they were allowed to plough. 

Beſide theſe low grounds, the land is 
incloſed on the north by a ſtone dike, and 
the marches ſtraighted likewiſe, on the 
ſouth, to the turnpike- road, by ditch and 
hedge, and barren wood planted, beſides 
clumps of planting, making in all about 


2 50 Scotch acres, in about fifteen differ- 


ent fields. I am, &c. 

P. 8. There is alſo upon the north ſide 
of the grounds ſixty acres planted ; to 
which are joined plantations belonging to 
Lord Elliock, Sir William Montgomery, 
and Mr Kennedy ; = * 0 200 
acres.” 


Sir William Montgomery of Magbyhill has 
made ſubſtantial. improvements, incloſing 
with ſtone-and-lime walls, double ditch 
and hedge, with trees planted on the 

13 | mound 
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myund; between. Theſe trees * hedges 
will in a ſhort time afford good ſhelter: 


but they will in time give too much ſhel- 


ter, and hurt che land on both ſides. The 
plantations. in ſtrips look beautiful, the 
culture good, corn and graſs. extremely 
promiſing, and the largeſt ſtock of old and 
new hay I ever ſaw; The great fund of 
limeſtone there, would excite even a drone 
to improve. Sir William indeed needs no 
ſuch excitement, for he is naturally well 
diſpoſed. A good diſpoſition, however, 
deſerves to be rewarded. I obſerve, that 
his tenants are taking an example. They 
begin ſlowly, but will turn more bold by 
ſucceſs. Some of them have got turnip; 
but the quantity is ſmall. 


Ar Lauancha, the property of the Earl 


very open at the root. The only way to 
recover them is, to cut them over. I ſaw 
with ſatisfaction a parcel of valuable cows 
and bullocks on a field of old rich gralk 


AT —— Whim, the ſeat of the Lord Chief 
Baron, there is a marvellous improve- 
ment on a deep and extenſive mol, The 

RS 30 fields 


of Dundonald, there are old hedges, but 
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fields are all well incloſed, and trees 
of every kind make a fine appearance. 
Lime is in plenty, and hme-kilns at the 
fide of the public road. His Lordſhip has 
made great improvements on the farms of 
Weſter Dean and Whiterig. Good tillage, 
fallow, and turnip, have been the. chief 
means of improvement, with lime. The 
_ ridges are ſtraighted, eighteen feet broad, 
laid properly to the level, and raiſed high; 
a neceſſary precaution” in a wet country, 
and in a ſoil that retains moiſture. The 
incloſares are with ditch and hedge, all 
lying regularly. I ſaw: oats - exceeding 
fine. Every thing done here muſt have an 
influence on the neighbourhood, to rouſe a 
proper ſpirit for huſbandry, "3 45.5 


| Peebles is a royal borough on the banks 
of the Tweed. The lands adjacent are 
light and dry, divided into ſmall inclo- 
ſures, with ditch and hedge, and a few 
with ſtone dikes. Theſe incloſures are 
let from 3os. to 40s. the acre, for the 
convenience of the burgeſſes; one field or 
two at three guineas. Good crops of corn, 
hay, and ' paſture, make a ſplendid ap- 
pearance; but owing more to the town's 

$25, dung 
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dung than to good culture. This is a 
wool country; and, in the town, there is 
ſome coarſe woollen cloth made. For ſe- 
ven years, a manufacture of carpets and 
ſerges has been carried on with tolerable 
ſucceſs; and probably will increaſe, as 
ſpinning of woollen yarn 1s the . 
„ e of the women. ö 


Proveft Rer, of this town, is ingenious, 


and full of enterpriſe, not only in trade, 


bat in agriculture and ſheep. He has e- 
ſtabliſhed a good brewery for malt-li- 
quor, and diſtilling of ſpirits ; which cor- 
reſponds with his bufineſs as a farmer, as 
they promote each other. The farm he 


has lately taken is Bonington, a mile 


diſtant from Peebles. It contains about 
zoo aeres arable, and 100 moor for ſheep- 
paſture, He has thirty acres of his own 
property incloſed with ditch and hedge, 
and laid down with graſs-ſeeds; which 
afford him great conveniency for impro- 
ving the farm of Bonington. The third 
year of his poſſeſſion is but running; and 


yet he has already got a great part of the 


beſt ground incloſed, and the wet parts 


drained, He intends to proceed in a re- 
30 2 oular 
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gular courſe of fallow, and turnip in 
drills. The great ſupports of his improve- 
ments are lime and dung. Of the latter, 
his brewery and diſtillery afford a great 
deal, beſide all that is made on the farm. 
Notwithſtanding plenty of manure, he 
crops lightly, and his fields become daily 
richer and richer. Between 200 and 300 
ſtone of hay per acre 1s common, to which 
Hoſiery always ſucceeds. 

The Provoſt has the honour of having 
| Introduced the culture of beans into this 
country. His method is, to plough im- 
mediately after harveſt; a ſecond plough - 
ing early in the ſpring, but without gi- 
ving any dung; drops the beans into e- 
very third furrow after the plough ; horſe- 
Hoes and hand-hoes powerfully. After 
beans, wheat. I ſaw. the crop on the 
ground, which was good. The Provoſt 
ſaw his error in with-holding manure 
from the beans. His, next crop of beans 
was much better. 

Any cattle he has bred are of the ory 
- horned kind from Holderneſs, mixed with 
thoſe of this country. He feeds cattle on 
turnip. His method is, to give them tur- 
nip in the morning; upon which fa 
tee 


and, 
good oat-ſtraw : toward the end, gives 
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feed till nine o'clock; then a feed of bog- 


hay; and, at two clock, as much tur- 


nip zs chey will take; gives hay again; 


eight at night, gives plenty of 


good hay, of clover and ryegraſs. He 
draws of profit on each bullock L. 5 for 
feeding from 1ſt ety to the end of 
March. 

Milk-cows are fed on draff and dregs, 
which give much milk, ſaid to be good. 
It is ſold to the inhabitants of the town, 
who probably are not delicate in point of 
taſte. Hogs are fed on what remains, 
and they give profit. 


John Wightman, Eſq; has taken a little 


farm at this place, for convenience and a- 


muſement. He is curious, and anxious 
to promote huſbandry - improvements. 
His little farm is divided into four fields, 
cropped each in ſucceſſion with potatoes, 
wheat, bear, graſs-ſeeds, He procures 


plenty of dung from the town, and uſes 


it to the potato-crop. His laſt year's 
crop of potatoes was extraordinary. They 
were planted in every other furrow, a foot 
diſtant in the rows. They were hand- 

hoed 
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hoed twice; and, in the laſt operation, 
the earth was bulked up about them. The 


product was about 108 bolls per a 
Mr Wightman made an experiment, 
which was, to feed his cattle with the 
ſhaws of ſome of the potatoes cut after 
| the ſhaws were at full growth. When 
the roots were taken up, he could perceive 
no difference in the roots between the cut 
and uncut. UF *s | 3 


At Seng a tre- rut in the neigh- 
bdithods of Peebles, the improvement 
of ſheep arid wool is very conſiderable, by 
the direction of Mr Braidzwood of Edin- 
burgh, whoſe ſingular talent, and great 
ſucceſs, in inſtructing the deaf and dumb 
to ſpeak, read, write, &c. and to hold 

converſation, has raiſed his fame ſo much, 
that pupils come to him from every corner 
of this iſland, as well as from Ireland and 
America. Happy it is for thoſe unfortu- 
nate perſons who are deaf, chat, by the 
aid of this great teacher, they are enabled 
to become uſeful members of ſociety; to 
provide for themſelves, by a proper appli- 
cation to buſineſs; and to enjoy all the 


comforts of ſocial life, muſic excepted. 
As 
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A Mr Braidwood's attempts to reform 
the mode of ſmearing or tarring of ſheep, 


and alſo to improve the animal in fize and 
figure, upon a moor- farm, have been ſuc- 


ceſsful; and as he has gone a greater 


length in ſalving with greaſe, than any 
I have met with in this high and cold 


country, I prevailed upon him to give me 


the following information of his method 
and progreſs therein: I hope fo good an 
example, and the ſucceſs of it, will not be 
without imitation. i 


WHEN he entered to the farm of Hare- 


hope, 1772, the wool ſhorn from the 


ſheep that year (he purchaſed the ſtock 
then on the ground) ſold at 4s. 6d. and 


5s. per ſtone. Next year he attempted. 


to improve the wool, by ſmearing the 
hogs with greaſe and a ſmaller quantity 
of tar than was ordinarily uſed in that 
part of the country : the old ſheep were 
laid or ſalved with oil and tobacco-juice 
only; the wool then fold for 8s. and 
9s. per ſtone, He continued the above 
mode, of ſmearing, and fold the wool 
laſt ſeaſon. for 10s. 6d. and 118. per 
ſtone; whence, it is evident, the original 


quality 
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quality of wool in this country is not de- 
ſpicable, when properly managed, and not 

overcharged with tar. The difference of 
price, as ſtated above, is owing entirely 
to the mode of ſmearing; as the wool i is 
improved, while, at the ſame time, more 
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of it goes in the weight, The compariſon 


" ſtands thus: Four and a half fleeces make 
a ſtone of the former; ſix and a half of 
the latter. Hence the value, per fleece, 
at his entry, was nearly about thirteen 
pence, but is now about twenty pence. So 
capital an improvement, in a numerous 
flock, I think, muſt be highly worth the 
attention of every ſtore- farmer. This 
farm was rated as ſufficient to hold twen=- 
ty-five ſcore of ewes, and as many hogs, 
at Mr Braidwood's entry, which he ac- 
cordingly kept upon it; but the poverty 
of, and loſs ſuſtained in the flock, ſoon 
convinced him of the error. The follow- 
ing year the number was conſiderably re- 
duced, and he found great account in it. 
He wiſhes to reduce the number. till 
more, which would improve the value of 
the ſtock conſiderably ; becauſe, at all ſea- 
ſons, there would be a full proviſion of 
paſture : but it cannot well be done in 
I the 
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che preſent - ſituation, while the whole 
fields lie open, except the neighbouring 


farmers would agree to the ſame propor- 
tional reduction, that the paſture might 
then be about equal; atherwiſe the neigh- 
bouring flocks. would be conſtantly upon 
his paſture, and reduce it to the ſame 
ſtate. of poverty with cheir own; which, 
although very diſagreeable, yet could not 
eaſily be prevente. 

Mr Braidwood has alſo procured ſome 
of the beſt kind of rams, of the moor- 
land breed, and others of the croſs. breed 
with Engliſh rams, whereby his ſtock is 
conſiderably. improved both in carcaſe 
and wool, Although his experience be only 
in the currency af five years, yet he thinks 
he may venture to ſay, that bad wool of 
its kind is never found upon a fat ſheep, 
nor good wool of its kind upon a lean 
one; hence the depraved quality of the 
wool muſt be entirely owing to poverty, 
which is the natural conſequence of pinch 
ing in food, and want of proper ſhelter. 

The, gpabls, Jang of his farm is impro- 
ved conſiderably, by folding the ſheep 
thereon, and the application of compoſt 
manure of earth and lime, good tillage, 


r 


. 
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and ſowing graſs-ſeeds. He has alſo'drain- 
ed moſt of the marſhes and bogs, by draw- 
ing furrows with a plough” at proper 
places; and thereby gained a conſiderable 
addition of food for the flocks in al ſea- 
ſons; i. e. both hay and paſture. 
Mx Braidwood is of opinion, if fuck 
modes of management were adopted by 
ſtore- farmers in general, it could not fail 
of improving both the ſheep and the wool. 
But ſhort leaſes muſt ever ſtand in the 
way of large and extenſive improvements. 
It is to be wiſhed, that proprietors. were 
ſenſible of the loſs” they ſuſtain by the 
mode of leafing their grounds at preſent ; 
and from the preſent ſpirit for improve- 
ment in this country, I hope the time ap- 
proaches, when they will be ſenſible of 
their miſtake, and give more encourage- 
ment to improving farmers. 


Dr Hay of Hayſton, Phyſician in Edin- 
burgh, à zealous improver, was the firſt 
who ſtruck out a reformed mode of hufz 
bandry on his fide of Tweed. Here we 


ind an extended plain lying along the fide 


of that beautiful river. The ſoil, when 


he began his improvements, was covered 
with 


r e 
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with ſhort dwarfiſh heath, with a few 
plants of coarſe graſs growing upon the ſur- 
face of a peat earth; not above four inches 
deep, over a bed of gravel, There are o- 
ther fields that riſe gradually towards the 
hills, and are a good kind of foil. Here 
was a tempting ſubject for improvement, 
conſidering the opportunity of dung in 
plenty from the town of Peebles. The 
Doctor ſet about this great work at once, 
and incloſed the whole, ſome with ſtone 
dikes, the greater part with ditch and 
hedge. He fallowed, dunged, ſowed 


graſs-ſeeds; and by ſuch rotations he has 


brought his grounds into excellent order, 
which are now let at a conſiderable ad- 
vance of rent. He retains one farm of 
high ground, upon which he carries on 
his improvements. The corn and graſs 
fields are kept in good order, the fences 
carefully managed, and, in ſhort, every 
thing making a good appearance; the 
ſtack- yard particularly, which was full of 
old corn. The offices on this farm are 
commodious; the implements of huſban- 

dry good, and kept in order. 
The Doctor next attempted to improve 
his flock of ſheep. He took into his on 
3P 2 hand 
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hand 1 100 Scotch acres hill- ground. He 
croſſed the breed of the country with Eng- 
liſh rams. Mr Chaplain's breed are fa- 
mous for being hardy, and well-baned, 
carrying more wool than thoſe of Bake- 
well, but not ſo fine. The length of leg 
of Chaplain's breed, and remarkable ſhort 
body, are evidently the beſt fitted for tra- 
velling on high and unequal grounds. 
The Doctor has uſed both; but there has 
not been time for a complete experiment. 
Two rams hired from Chaplain were of 
different kinds, one long-wooled, and one 
ſhort: and he has carefully kept the . 
geny fepatrute, * 


Colonel Murray of Cringlety, though bred 
to the army, has always had it in view to 
improve his eſtate, He began early to mend 
the breed of his ſheep, before any Engliſh 
rams were brought into this country. 
Lord Adam Gordon favoured him with a 
large deep-wooled ram, which got the 
beſt ewes in his flock. The croſs' breed 
from this ram has again been croſſed and 
recroſſed, till a very proper ſort of ſheep 
were produced, that agree with the cli- 
mate and paſture. They are now ſo much 
in 


_- 


nQ Ie 110 
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in repute, that many ſtoremaſters have got 
of them to mend the breed of their own 


ſheep. The original ram had a fleece that 


weighed ten pounds without being ſmear- 
ed. The wool is now brought down to 
four fleeces ' the ſtone, Old 'ewes, when 
fat, weigh ſixteen pounds per quarter, and 
give from twenty to twenty- two pounds of 
tallow, which is owing to old paſture- 
graſs near the houſe. The ewes draw 


from che butcher from 23 8. to 25 8.; 


lambs from 68. 9d. to 7. 6 d. without 
one to the ſcore; wool from 118. to 128. 
per ſtone. The Colonel has got a ram 
from Dr Hay, for a farther trial to im- 
prove the breed of his ſheep. 

The Colonel's ſalve is five pints tar, 


ſixty-nine pounds butter, Engliſh weight, 


and three pints train-oil, with which 
ſeventy or eighty ſheep are ſmeared. 


Tx foregoing ſurvey exhibits great va- 
riety in the kinds of ſheep, and of their 
wool; and ſtill more in ſmearing. In the 


Merſe, a low, rich, and warm country, 


the general opinion is, that ſmearing im- 
proves the wool, both in quantity and 
fineneſs; and that the mixture of tar is 

of 


Ld 


- 


_ muſt be more regarded than its wool, 


of no uſe but to prevent the butter fron 


dropping off. The contrary opinion ob- 
tains in the high country of Jedburghs 
ſhire, Tar is held eſſential for health, e- 
ſpecially in wet ground. Both opinions 
are probably right where they prevail. 
The . high-country farmers muſt admit, 
that the wool is depreciated by much tar; 
but they ſay, that the life of the animal 


From the facts above mentioned, one thing 
appears evident, that too much tar is u- 
ſed by the high-country farmers, I reſt 
with confidence on Mr Robſon of Belford, 
whoſe farm is as cold, and as much ex- 
poſed, as any in the ſouth of Scotland. 


He has by croſs- breeding advanced his 
flock to a high value; and yet ſo hardy, 
as to be well adapted to the grounds they 


live on. He howeyer uſes no more but 
a pint of tar with five pounds butter to 


lay twenty ſheep that paſture on wet land; 


and here the land is dry lays forty ſheep 
with the ſame quantity of tar, mixed with 
ten pounds of butter. As long experience 


has proved this quantity to be ſufficient, 


it may juſtly be held as the proper quantity 
even on the higheſt grounds. And accor- 
dingly 
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dingly ſome of the moſt ſagacious ſtorema- 
ſters are approaching gradually to that quan- 
tity. They were always ſenſible, that the 
immoderate quantity of tar commonly 
uſed, leſſens conſiderably the value of the 
wool; and now they begin to ſee, that fo 
great quantity is not neceſſary for health. 
I hope they will continue in the ſame im- 
proving track till they come up with Mr 
Robſon. His experience proves to a de- 
monſtration, that the ſmall quantity of 
tar he uſes is ſufficient for health. 

A ſheep is of all animals what contri- 
butes the moſt to the well-being of man 
in a cold country. How various are 
their qualities and wool, evidently fitted 
by Providence for all the varieties of foil 
and climate, that men even in the moſt 
inhoſpitable regions may be provided both 
with food and raiment. 

The diſtinction between clothing and 
combing wool ſhould be attended to, more 
than hitherto has been done. A ram that 
carries wool of the one kind, ought never 
to be introduced to a flock that carries wool 
of the other kind; becauſe, by a mixture 
a mongrel ſort of wool muſt be produced, 
phat is not perfectly fitted to any * 

0 
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of the woollen manufacture. In this viex 
I venture to:fay | chat the late attampts for 
improving wool have mot been properly ( 
conducted, \Cully's rams have long and | 
fine woot. 'Bakewell's abe next with re- | 
ſpec to fineneſs.; and they are reputed to | 
* be very hardy. Chaplain's carry the long- 
| eſt wool; and conſequently the heavieſt | 
fleece; but at is coarſer than the others. | 
All of them carry combing-wool, and f 
therefore improper for any flock that bears 
clothing-wool. The rams ſent by che 
Eart of Hopeton to Annandale muſt be 
excepted; for the wool there is of the 
combing-kind, and moſt of it goes to A- 
berdeen for combing. For improving 
combing-wool, it is my opinion, that no 
where will rams be found better quali- 
fied than thoſe mentioned; hut they oughht 
to be confined to warm rich vallies, in- 
cloſed and improved paſtures, in the corn-„ 
counties In theſe the improvement hass 
been great. T am ſorry to ohſerve, that 45 
any attempts to improve the breed in 
the high expoſed lands by theſe rams, has 


not been ſucceſsful, nor is like to be:! + £ 

As all the rams hitherto got from Eng- | 0 

land are of the kind that carry combing t 
3 29 


2 fe Wool, 


(7 
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wool, the increaſe of that ſort of wool in 


the low countries of Scotland has been ſo 


conſiderable, as in a meaſure to overſtock 
the market. This has occafioned a ſcar- 
city of clothing wool, the price of which 
has riſen greatly of late years. 

Our Truſtees for Fiſheries and Manu- 


factures have given unwearied attention 


to every branch. Of late, the improve- 
ment of wool has been much their care. 
Their premiums for the beſt rams and the 
beſt wool, have ſucceeded wonderfully. 
Shall I venture, with great humility, to of- 
fer a hint to that Honourable Board? It 
is, to direct ſeparate premiums for the 
clothing and combing wool; and to diſ- 
tinguiſh the rams by theſe charaQers, I 
wiſh to ſee both kinds equally promoted. 
The combing wool, on account of its 
length, commonly carries the premium 
from the clothing kind. Yet the latter is 
much finer, and perhaps more uſeful, 
which may well intitle it to a ſeparate 
premium, 

I conclude with a reflection extremely 
comfortable, which is, that by the en- 
deavours of the Truſtees, rouſing emula- 
tion among the ſtoremaſters, Scotland in 


Vol. II. 3 all 
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all probability will produce 1 
good combing wool in its low and rich 
paſtures, and clothing wool equally good 
in thoſe that are high and expoſed. I 
have ſamples of clothing wobl from ſheep 
bred on the banks of the Tweed, and 
fed in Lothian, little inferior ta Spaniſh 
wool in ſoftneſs and ſineneſs. And I 
have a fample of combing wool nine 
inches long, produced on Mr Oliphant of 
Roſſie's farm in Perthſhire, finer than any 
J have ſeen on the Engliſh - rams, or on 
their offspring. I have from Mr Robſon 
at Belford, whoſe farm is coarſe high land, 
much expoſed, wool confiderably finer 
than any I have ſeen on theſe Engliſh 
rams. 

P. S. I received but lately intelligence 
of Andrew Meikle, an able artiſt, having 
contrived and erefted a threſhing-ma= 
chine, moved by a wheel of four feet dia- 
meter, and drove 'by water, at Know- 
mill, near to Tyningham, in Eaſt Lo- 
thian; otherwiſe an account thereof ſhould 
have been inſerted in my ſurvey of that 
couuty. A contrivance ſo fraught with 


utility 


* *. 
* vi 
2 : -# 
C 
a * 
7. 
* 
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vtility to agriculture, | makes me bappy to 


announce it to the public. 

The wheel moves fire fails at ance. 
and Mr Meikle, informs me he could. add 
more were it neceſſary. A. trial of, this 
threſhing-mill was made in preſence of 
ſeveral perſons {killed in threſhing, and 
dreſſing grain. I took Mr Meikle enga- 
ged to tranſmit to me, the reſult of the 


trial, which is ſubjoined, certified by 


* of {kill and probity, 


L - 
4% 


12 Know-mill Feb. 16. 778 
SUR, 

83 to promiſe, have ſent you a 
copy of the experiments on the threſhing- 
mill; and am, &c. 

3 Arne, ME1KLE.” 


{! 111 


86 Kunw-n 1 Feb. 14. 1570. We whoſe 
names are ſubſeribed, deſired, by Andrew 


Meikle, to viſit an experiment of his 
threſhing-mill, mer. this day; and after 


one hour's performance of laid machine, 
with the aſſiſtance of one man to feed in 
and carry off the ſtraw, dight, and mea- 
ſured one boll and two e barley. The 
barley being of mean quality, we are of 

30 opinion, 
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opinion, that a man, in the ordinary 
way of chreſhüing, could not have threſh- 
ed above five or ſix firlots at moſt in one 
| 4 AY. The machiner y being ſimple, we 
ſuppgſe. one horſe 14 work it with an 
ldhitional, man: the . muſt be con- 
f e ojidibba 2d, bus f e < 
264 e, tenant, Tyninghan.. | 
21.9 - Will aff Horden, tenant, Lawhead, Tis 
Zur = Ti Dich, FARO, Hedderwick, 4 


n 


Mae W lon, tenant, Zales 
-— n iam fe EE! a x 


Ttigin 900 15 Gmod Ao not. 


A have taken: notion ,of a model. made 
& by, John, Thomſon, of a thrething-ma- 
chine, an a, foregoing; part of chis book, 


1 e 1 it NY in ſuch torward- 
ne A be finiſned in a few weeks; 


Ti s 


and t then a comparative, trial, may be 


= 1 ett ) th 


made with, that of My Meikle. ;, This ma- 


410 30001 


chine is con traded differently from that 
D Able e, but upon the ſame Principles. 


0 


How fortunate for the publig, that a laud- 
able emulation has taken place betwixt 
theſe artiſts! And I gladly hope it will 
terminate in the production of a complete 

| threſher 


* 


or "IP | IO 
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 threſher and cleaner of grain; a merito- 


rious work, highly deſerving” chovu ſie 
ds bg 


ment if A +0 git vo 


Few färmers have tlie conveniency' of 
a run of wüter, by Whith' a Aer 
moved to drive this machinery. = horſe 
is expenſive ; and the addition of 4 man 
increafes 'the charge": : befides." möfe ſpace 
muſt be occupied for the horſe to rtiove 1 in, 


and ſome building alſo for 2 covering. 


Theſe are obſtructions to the utility! of a 
threſhing-machine to be moved by wa- 
ter, or a horſe: therefore I put the que- 
ſtion to Mr Thomſon, whether one might 
not be ſo conſtructed as that a man could 
drive it, and be no more fatigued than in 


the ordinary courſe of labouring ? He is 


of opinion, that his machine may be ſo 


made, as that one man might with it 
threſſi out more grain in one day, than 


four or five in the ordinary mode of 
threſhing. If he accompliſhes ſuch a ma- 


chine, the firmer muſt be poor indeed that 
will not be able to procure it. 


The 


+. The Appendix, which ſhould 
properly be placed, here, is put at 
the end of the firſt volume; in or- 


der to make both. yohumes nearly 
equal in quantity. | 


Tos F 
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